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REPLY. 


Mr.  attorney  GENERAL. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

IT  becomes  now  my  duty  to  address  to  you,  some 
observations  in  answer  to  those  which  have  been  made 
by  my  learned  friends  who  are  Counsel  for  the  Prisoner ; 
4ind  also  to  make  some  observatiods  upon  the  case  as  it 
has  been  proved  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  remains 
toti^ly  and  entirely  unanswered  by  anything  in  the  shape 
of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Whether  the  observations  that  have  been  made  to  you ; 
the  ingenious  observations  that  have  been  made  by  both 
niy  learned  friends,  shall  do  away  a  body  of  evidence,  the 
truth  of  each  and  every  part  of  which,  I  will  venture  to 
3ay,  can  upon  no  ground  of  solid  reason  be  disputed, 
remains  to  be  seen  by  the  verdict  that  you  shall  hereafter 
give :  a  verdict  which  you  are  called  upon  to  give  by  the 
common  and  ordinary  duties  imposed  upon  yob  as  honest 
men — a  verdict  which  you  are  called  upon  to  give  by  the 
sacred  Aod  ^olemn^bligation  of  that  solemn  appeal  which 
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you  have  made  to  your  Maker,  in  the  oath  which  you  have 
taken — a  verdict  wttich  you  are  called  upon  to  give  by 
that  oath,  not  according  to  the  observations  which  shall  be 
made  by  my  friends  on  the  one  side,  or  which  shall  be 
made  by  me  on  the  other,  but  according  to  the  evidence, 
so  help  you  God. 

Gentlemen,  I  should  not  occupy  much  of  your  time  in 
commenting  upon  this  case,  but  for  some  observations  that 
have  been  made  by  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  ; 
no  matter  what  my  impressions  may  be  upon  the  subject, 
for  according  to  my  impressions,  you  are  not  to  decide ; 
yet   my  impression   being   that  the  .  case  is  so  strongly 
proved  as  almost  to  make  it  a  waste  of  time  to  make  many 
observations  upon  that  which  has  been   proved,  I  should 
take  up  very  little  of  your  time,  but  that  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  for ,  the  sake  of  the  Public,  for  the  sake  of 
the  administration  of  the  justice  of  the  country,  for  the 
,  sake  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  of  the  learned  Judges  who 
are  sitting  here,  and  least  of  all,  which  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance, than- the  other  considerations,  for  my  own  sake 
as  well  as  of  my  learned  friends  exercising  our  duty,  (God 
knows  as  far  as  relates  to  myself,  with  little  enough  of 
talent  to  enable  me  to  exercise  it ;  but  I  hope  I  may  say, 
with  as  much  desire  to  do  it  with  integrity,  as  any  man 
*who  ever  stood  in  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed;)  in 
justice  to  that  character,  am  I  called  upon  to  make  some 
observations  in  answer  to  what  has  fallen  from  my  learned 
friend.     Gentlemen,  no  man  can  ver^  well  answer  for  his 
wisdom  ;  every  man  either  can  or  ought  to  be  able   to 
answer  for  his  integrity. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friends  have  addressed  to  you 
an  observation  upon  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  Court 
and  of  the  Tribunal  iu  which  this  Prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
tried  ;  they  have  told  you,  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
Gener^)!,  with  an  array  of  Counsel,  come  down  here, 
I  think  the  phrase  was,  as  it  were  to  make  or  levy  war  upon 
these  Prisoners,  under  a  special  commission,  and  that  this 
is  not  conducted  at  the  common  and  ordinary  tribunal  of 
the  assizes,  which  are  holden  twice  a  year  in  this  county; 
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why  genilanen,  let  it  be  recollected,  aad  my  learned  friends 
should  have  recollected,  that  unless  the  proceeding  were 
under  a  special  commission^  the  trial  of  these  men  must 
have  bee^  postponed  from  the  last  assizes  till  the  next.;  for 
that  statute  which  has  given  the  Prisoner  the  benefit  and 
the  right  to  the  two  Counsel  who  have  been  heard  on  his 
behalf  by  you^  actually  prevented,  from  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  fayour  of  prisoners,  these  trials  from  being 
decided  at  the  last  assizes. 

Gentlemen,  a  law  which  was  passed  immediately  upon 
the  glorious  revolution  in  1688,  gives  rights  to  a  prisoner^ 
which  I  thank  God  he  has«  however  sometimes  it  may 
create  inconvenience,  personal  inconvenience  to  persons 
who  have  to  decide  upon  such  cases.  When  a  bill  of 
indictment  is  found  against  a  Prisoner,  before  he  can  be 
arraigned  and  desired  to  answer  that  indictment,  he  must 
have  a  copy  of  that  indictment  delivered  to  him  above.ten 
days  previous  to  that  arraignment;  he  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  counsel  assigned  to.  him  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  to  adyi^ebi^n  as. to  the  i^ature  of  his  defence, 
and  not  merely  to  address  thie  Jury-  in  court,  when  be 
shall  come  to  be  tried ;  he  must  have  a  list  of  all  and  every 
witness  it  may  perad venture  be  necessary  to  call  against 
him,  or  any  of  those . indicted  with  him,. for  the  same 
period  of  time ;  he  must  have  a  list,  with  proper  descrip- 
tion of  every  gentleman  of  the  jury,  who  may  chance  in 
the  allotment  of  jurymen,  after  either  side  have  exercised 
their  right  of  objecting  either  with,  (or  without  cause  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  Prisoner,)  to  come  there.  All  these 
things  must  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  dpne  for  the  benefit 
of  the  prisoner ;  let  it  be  recollected,  for  it  is  for  his 
benefit  that  that  statute  was  passed ;  and  these  things  make 
it  absolutely  impossible,  without  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  justice  and  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  country, 
to  try  the  prisoner  at  the  assizes,  at  which, the  bill  of  i]>- 
dictment  is  found,  unless  those  assizes  shall  be  adjourned 
over  till  after  all  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is  passed  through. 
But  gentlemen,  that  is  not  all ;  did  ever  man  hear  this  sort 
of  objection\«iade*  before  to  the  constitution  of  a  court; 
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been  proved  upon  \m  trial,  and  not  by  any  thing  which 
has   been  proved  or  said  or  done  upon  another  trials: 
Gentlemen,  my  learned  friends  have  said,  that  there  had 
been  management  in  the  cause,  in  trying  Brandreth  first; 
and  they  suppose  that  we  tried  that  man  fiist,  because  in 
the  course  of  the  transaction  an  onfortunate  event  took 
place  from  the  circumstance  .of  its  being  committed  by^ 
bis,  I  mean  Brandreth's  hand,  and  that  therefore  we  ma* 
naged  to  bring  that  man  first  to  trial  who  had  been  guilty, 
of  causing  the  death  of  one  of  his  felbw  subjects,  in  order, 
that  the  jury  who  were  to  try  him  for  treason,  might  be 
influenced  by  that  act;  and  that  then,  if  in  consequence 
of  that,   the  jury  should  find  him  guilty  of  that  act,  it 
might  afford  some  prejudice  in  the  minds:  of  those  other 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  who  might  try  other  people  as 
charged  with  the  same  crime  of  treason  that  he  was 
chained  with ;  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely to  disclaim  any  such  motive,  intention,  or  purpose, 
or  management.     Brandreth   was.  brought  to  trial  first, 
because  Brandreth  was  elected  by  those  who  were  his 
co-conspirators  and  actors,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection 
on  that  night;  William  Turner  has  beeii  brought  .to  trial 
second,  because,  I  say,  from  the  evidence,  as  it  will  appear 
to  you  be  was,  I  might  say,  the  next  in  command  and 
leading  to  Brandreth ;  that  however  does  not  make  the 
one  man  guilty  of  high  treason  more  than  the  other,  if  all 
were  conspiring  together;  do  not  you  misunderstand  me, 
when  I  am  saying  that  as  the  separate  challenges  by  the 
counsel,  which  they  had  a  right  to  make,  made  it  necessary 
for  us.  to  begin  singly,  and  go  on  one  by  one,  some  selec* 
tion  uas  to  be  made,  and  I  say,  that  the  selection  was  the 
most  right,  the  most  correct,  and  the  most  proper,  of 
bringing  those  first  to  trial  who  stood  most  prominent  in 
the  acting  of  the  scene. 

Gentlemen,  I  bave  made  this  observation  to  you,  that 
Brandreth  or  William  Turner,  as.  the  leaders  and  most 
prominent,  are  tbereibre  not*  the  most  guilty  of  treason, 
if  all  conspired  together,  because  as  to  those  who.  act 
together  in  all  bodies,  some  one  or  some  certain  number 
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must  necessarily  take>  as  it.weie,  the  lead.  Nov,  Gen^ 
tlemen,  I  agree  with  my  learned  fr tends,  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  may  not  be  cases  where  men  may  be 
doing  the  same  acts,  and  yet  certainly  may  not  Jhave  the 
same  guilt ;  one  may  be.  perfecdy  innocent  and  die  others 
completely  guilty,  doing  the  same  acts.  One  of  my  friends 
put  a  case  as  to  officers  tmd  soldiers,  in  the  year  1745,  and 
he  asks,  if  any  two  officers  or  three  officers  of  any  of  the 
King's  regiments,  or  a  whole  body  of  officers  of  the  King's 
regiments,  had. intended  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Pretebder,  to  the  Rebels,  had  done  so,  had  led  the  men  of 
their  regiments*  to  join  the  Pretender,  when  they,  the  men, 
thought  they  were  obeying  the  commands  of  their  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  King, 
though  the  leaders,  he  says,  would  be  rebels  and  traitors, 
would  the  men  I  Oh  no,  God  forbid ;  and  why  i  because 
the  men  would  not  be  acting  with  one  common  purpose 
that  their  leaders  had ;  the  men  would  be  acting  under  the 
impression  of  loyalty  to  their  King  and  Country;  the 
officers  would  be  acting,  or  at  least  tliose  concerned 
together,  in  the  common  purpose  of  betraying  their 
men  into  resistance  to  their  King ;  one  set  would  be 
completely  guilty  as  traitors,  and  the  other  completely 
innocent,  as  men  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose 
the. officers  themselves  were  intending;  perhaps  I  am 
premature. in  making  that  observation,  but  it  struck  me 
at  the  moment,  and  I  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
making  it. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  having  said  thus  much  upon  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  tribunal  here  constituted,  and  upon  the  subject 
of  the  selection  and  management,  I  will  beg  leave  to  state 
to  you  a  few  observations  upon  the  law  of  this  case.  Gen- 
demen,  my  learned  friends  have  put  theircaae  in  this  view, 
^s  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  here  was  outrage  and  riot 
and  robbery  (I  do  not  use  these  expressions  for  the  purpose 
of  prejiidtcing  the  case,  and  I  beg  leave  to  be  so  understood) 
yet  there  was  not  high  treason  committed.  One  of  my 
learned  friends  has  said,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  riot 
ends^  and  where  treason  shall  be  said  to  begin ;  and,  says 
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he^  I  cannot  tell  you  where  the  line  ig  to  be  dmwn.  Now 
it  may  in  some  particular  cases  be  dii&cult  to  draw  the  line 
upon  the  particular  and  immediate  facts ;  but  what  is  riot 
and  what  is  treason,  is,  as  a  general  proposition,  as  clearly 
defined  by  the  law  and  by  the  constiuction  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  all  the  judges  up  to  the  present  tim^  as  a 
-distinction  between  any  two  crimes  can  be :  treason  begins 
and  exists  when  there  is  a  conspiracy  or  common  mind 
and  intent  to  effectaate  a  general  purpose,  xiot  of  a  par* 
ticular  and  private  and  individual  nature,  by  assembling 
together  with  force  and  arms  for  the  purpose,  by  hostile 
force  of  effecting  that  general  purpose;  there  treason 
begins  and  eontinues;  that  is,  levying  war  against  the 
King.  One  of  my  learned  friends  has  said,  that  levying 
war,  which  id  a  |>hrase  used  by  this  statute,  **  if  any  one 
AeXi  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King,''  is  a  mere  ques- 
iioii  of  fact ;  but  before  we  come  to  the  fisict,  surdy  we  must 
afik  this  question,  when  we  are  told  that  if  a  man  do  levy 
war  agarnst  the  King,  he  is  guilty  of  tveason.  What  is 
levying  war  against  the  King  i  Someone  must  answer  that 
-question,  and  when  it  is  answered,  it  should  be  answered 
by  a  general  m'le  or  rules  of  construction,  settled  and  under- 
wood, handed  down  from  time  to  time,  to  which  as  an 
authority  all  men  may  refer  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
their  actions  and  their  conduct.  Now,  'Gendemea,  I  beg 
l^ave  to  state,  that  there  is  no  man  in  Eaglaiid  of  in  the 
world,  who  more  highly  respects,  venerates^  and  loves  the 
constitution  of  the  trial  by  jury  than  myself;  but  this  I  take 
leave  to  state,  that  if  questions  of  serious  law  were  to  be 
a  subject  mattiBr  to  be  decided  by  genldemen  of  the  jury, 
the  law  would  have  no  rules  of  certaitity  by  which  to  re- 
gulate men's  conduct,  but  amst  fluctuate  aocoiding  either 
to  the  wisdom  or  talent  or  notions  of  the  different  classes 
of  His  Majesty's  sutgects,  who  at  different  times  may 
happen  to  be  placed  in  the  jury  box.  You  twelve  might 
think  that  the  law  was  so  and  so ;  another  twehre  mjght 
think  that  the  law  was  otherwise;  a  third  twelve  might  be 
of  a  different  opinion  from  yon  two;  and  instead  of  there 
being  any  rule,  which  is  most  impefftant,  by /which  men 
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should  regulate  their  fictions,  by  which  men  shonlcl  here^ 
after  be  judged,  in  case  they  have  misconducted  themselves 
in  any  way ;  instead  of  having  any  rule  for  the  guide  of  all 
and  each  man's  conduct,  we  should  be  in  one  chaos  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  and  be  reduced  to  that  uncertain 
state  from  which  this  statute  of  Edward  HI.  was  meant  to 
redeem  usj  by  laying  down  as  far  as  a  statute  can  lay  tlown 
a  general  rale ;  instead  of  leaving  treason  open  to  construc- 
tion on  this  sort  of  conduct  or  the  other  sort  of  conduct,  and 
confining  it  to  those  which  are  oiFences  against  the  King. 

Now  what  do  I  mean  by  offences  against  the  King  i  not 
as  it  has  beeli  almost  put  to  day,  offences  of  hostility  against 
the  person  of  the  King,  for  that  statute  which  declares  the 
levying  war  agdnst  the  King  to  be  treason  ;  in  a  subsequent 
part  takes  the  distinction,  making  treason  both  the  offences 
which  are  against  tihe  King,  meaning  his  person,  and  diose 
which  are  against  His  Royal  Majesty ;  for  those  very  words 
are  in  the  statute.  In  those  days,  as  my  learned  friends 
know,  the  term  Majesty  was  not  applied  to  the  King, 
I  mean  as  to  his  person ;  the  King  of  those  days  was  not 
called  His  Majesty ;  "the  Royal  Majesty  of  the  King"  as 
nsed  in  the  statute  as  distinct  from  his  person,  means  his 
state,  his  dignity,  his  functions,  as  a  component  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  government  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

Mr,  Denman.  Mr.  Attorney,  that  is  not  no  in  my  edition, 
there  is  nothing  about  the  King's  Royal  Majesty  in  Lord 
Coke's  transcript. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then,  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  it 
to  you.-^^'  When  a  man  doth  compass  and  imagine  the 
death  of  the  King,  or  of  our  Lady  his  Queen;"  then  "  rf 
a  man  do  violate  the  King's  companion,"  and  so  on,  "  or 
if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King  in  his 
realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  King^s  enemies  in  bis  realm, 
giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort;  if  a  man  conterfeit  the 
King's  gieat  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money ;"  if  a  man  do  cer- 
tain other  things,  such  as  kill  the  chancellor,  and  so  on,  in 
his  place;  ''  and  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  cases 
above  rehearsed  (which  Iddudes  them  all)  that  ought  to  be 
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judged  treason  which  extends  to  our  Lord  the  King  and 
His  Royal  Majesty/' 

Mr.  Denman.  I  beg  your  pardon^  I  thought  you  stated 
levying  war  against  His  Royal  Majesty. 

Mr,  Attorney  GeneraL  Gentlemen,  my  observation  was 
this,  that  when  the  statute  has  stated  the  different  treas(His, 
such  as  compassing  the  death  of  the  King;  sudi  as  levying 
war  against  the  King;  such  as  slaying  the  King's  chancellor, 
the  King's  privy  councillors,  or  his  judges,  being  in  their 
office;  it  is  declared  to  be  the  intention  that  all  things  above 
rehearsed,  which  do  extend  to  our  Lord  th^  King  and  His 
Royal  Majesty,  which  is  the  Royal  Majesty  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  shall  be  adjudged  treason.  WilLany  man  tell  me, 
that  when  men  assemble  with  a  hostile  force  to  levy  war, 
that  war  must  be  declared  to  be  against  the  King's  person, 
Qr  that  I  need  resort  to  that,  which  would  be  natural 
reasoning  enough,  that  if  it  be  intended  against  the  King, 
it  must  be  against  his  person.  Now  I  say  it  is  declared, 
that  if  the  |i¥ar  be  levied  against  the  constitutional  quality 
of  the  King  in  this  ^country,  as  the  King  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  country,  and  the  guaixlian  of  the  laws,  that 
being  one  of  the  main  integral  parts  of  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  country,  it  is  as  much  war  against 
our  Lord  the  King,  as  if  they  published  when  they  marched 
together,  that  they  had  an  object  to  take  the  King's  person 
to  put  him  to  death. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  Government  and  Constitution  f 
I  do  not  mean  the  word  government,  as  it  is  used  in  speak* 
ing  in  common  parlance  of  the  King's  Ministers  of  the 
day;  I  use  it,  and  aH^'ays  will,  as  the  old  sound  legal 
discription  of  the  constitution  of.  the  country;  when  our 
old  proceedings  were  in  Latin,  "  gM6m«tffiowcm,'\was  the 
const;ant  term;  and  much  as  I  love  the  constitution  of  my 
country,  there  are  such  vague,  indefinite,  strange  construc- 
tions put  upon  that  word,  that  I  like<  to  stick  to  the.  old 
word  known  to  the  coipmon  law,  the  government  of  the 
country  as  constituted  bylaw.  What  is  it,  what  has  it 
been,  with  all.  its  variation's  and  imperfections,  from  the 
earliest  times,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it ;  composed  of  the 
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King,  the  Lords  Spiritaal  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  ParKament  assembled ;  that  is  the  Government  of  Eng* 
land,  that  became  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  upon 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  of  Scotland  and  England ; 
that  has  become,  and  stiil  remains,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the 
union  of  the  two  Parliaments ;  and  God  Almighty  grant 
that  it  may  ever  continue  so. 

Gentlemen,  as  an  integral  part  of  that  Government  has 
the  King  always  existed  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
common  law ;  and  in  the  year  1688,  let  it  be  recollected, 
when  the  present  Government  and  Constitution  perhaps 
received  its  final  polish  (that  is  hardly  the  term),  final  per* 
fection  (as  far  as  Government  can  be  made  perfect),  the 
great  and  the  wise  men  of  that  day  still  continued  that 
blessed  Constitution,  though  thetf  made  declarations  wisely 
of  certain  rights  which  had  not  been  properly  aseertained 
or  attended  to.  But  the  King,  and  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  were 
the  Government  of  England :  now,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
state  this,  that  no  man  can  levy  war  or  conspire  to  levy 
war  against  any  part  of  that  Government  without  levying 
war  against  the  King,  wtio  is  a  necessary  integral  compo^ 
nent  part,  who  is  considered  by  the  law  and  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  as  in  some  degree  pervading  the  wbde^ 

Then,  Gentlemen,  if  levying  war  is  so  used  in  the  sta- 
tute as  that  general  term,  that  we  must  ask  what  is  a 
levying  war,  who  is  to  e:xpound  that,  and  how  has  it  been 
expounded  from  the  earliest  times ;  perhaps  I  ought,  in* 
deed  to  make  another  observation  upon  the  statute  of 
Edward  HI,  for  my  learned  Friends  know  perfectly  well 
one  of  the  objects  of  that  statute  of  Edward  III  was  this; 
to  take  care  to  distinguish  between  offences  against  the 
Government  and  of  a  general  nature ;  and  the  wars  and 
quarrels,  and  riots  and  tumults,  that  in  those  early  days 
took  place  between  powerful  individuals.  Every  man  who 
knows  the  historv  of  that  statute,  knows  that  in  those  and 
former  days  there  were  great  Barons  and  persons  in  great 
power;  theLord^  Marchers  for  instance  of  Wales;  the 
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Earls  of  Gloucester,  and  several  Qthers,  whoae  names  are 
ttienti(Hied  in  the  books,  who  waged,  what  in  common  par- 
lance may  be  called  war>  as  far  as  giving  battle  went,  as- 
much  as  any  war  between  two  hostile  states;  and  that 
though  they  had  nothing  but  private  quarrels  amongst 
themselves,  yet  that  still  in  those  days,  from  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  proceedings,  constructions  had  been 
put  upon  those  acts,  and  they  had  been  constituted,  or  at 
least  decided  to  be,  high  treason*  The  statute  therefore 
was  passed  to  make  nothing  treason  but  acts  of  leryingj 
war  against  the  King,  and  not  war,  to  whatever  extent  of 
outrage  it  might  be  carried ;  that  was  only  between  two 
individuals. 

Gentlemen,  in  conformity  to  that  principle,  whenever 
a  question  has  arisen,  as  to  whether  acts  that  have  been 
done  amount  to  a  levying  weur,  not  merely  in  times  that 
havq  been  spoken  of  by  my  learned  Friends,  the  reigns  i»f 
Charles  the  first  and  of  Charles  the  second,  but  imme- 
diately after  tl\at  glorious  Revolution,  which  had  in  pari 
pf  its  contemplation  the  law  of  treason,  and  when  was 
framed  the  statute  which  has  given  the  Prisoner  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  learned  Friend's  assistance  by  one  of  the 
greatest  judges  that  ever  lived  (I  speak  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt) ;  by  one  who  was  himself  an  active  cause  of 
that  Revolution,  for  I  think  he  was  a  party  to  that  Revo* 
lution ;  by  one  under  whose  eye  that  statute  of  the  jtfa 
King  William  was  constructed,  framed  and  passed.  That 
learned  judge,  assisted  by  other  judges  certainly  not  more 
eminent,  and,  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  not  so  eminent, 
though  very  likely  equally  wise  as  lawyers ;  that  leamed 
judge  thus  lays  down  the  law : — *^  There  may  be  a  war' 
levied  without  any  design  upon  the  King's  person,  or  en- 
^  dangering  of  it,  which,  if  actually  levied,  is  high  treason ; 
a^  for  example,  if  persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act 
with  force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they  think 
inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed,  this  is 
a  levying  war  and  treason,  though  purposing  and  designing 
it  is  not  so ;  so  when  they  endeavour  in  great  numbers^ 
with  force,  to  make  some  reformation  of  their  own  beads. 
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wiihout  puraoing  the  methods  of  the  Iftw^  that  is  a  levying 
of  war  and:  treason ;  but  the  {Mvposing  and  designing  it  is 
not  so."  In  the  9th  year  of  Queen  Anne,  little  more  than 
a  year  after  the  7  th  of  Qoeea  Anne  was  past,  further  to 
regulale  trials  for  treason^  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  to 
whom  were  associated  Lord  Chief  Baron  Ward  and  two 
o^r  learned  judges,  in  trying  persons  who  were  accused 
of  high  treason  for  assembling  themselves  with  an  armed 
force  to  pull  down  all  meeting-houses,  pronounced  that 
the  object  being  a  general  one  to  pull  down  all  meeting- 
houses, that  was  a  levying  war  against  our  Lord  the  King ; 
and  luider  his  judgment,  and  under  his  statement  to  the 
jury,  which  never  afterwards  was  gainsaid,  were  those  men 
convicted  and  executed. 

Mr.  Denman.  No^  not  executed. 
,  Mr.  Att^mtjf  General.  They  were  convicted ;  true  Aey 
werenot  executed ;  but  that  arose  from  no  objection  in  point 
of  lafr»  b«it  from  the  political  reasons  given  by  Sir  Michael 
foster.  Gentlemen,  from  that  period  of  time  I  defy  my 
learned  Friends  to  shew  an  instance  in  which  that  law  baa 
been  ever  diapoted  by  any  learned  judge  who  has  been 
failed  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

Gentlemeui  let  us  come  to  later  times.  You  have  heard 
the  name  of  Sir  Michael  Foster  mentioned  to  you,  who 
waa  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  judges,  and  as  much 
i  friend  to  liberty  as  any  man  in  this  country ;  he,  anxious 
and  desirous  that  the  law  of  treason  sboiild  be  well  upder*r 
^jood,  has.  certainly  written  aiid  stated  one  of  the  ablest 
discaorses  upon  that  crime  that  ever  ^as  penned  by  man. 
It.  was  said  the  other  day,  it  was  only  the  production  of  a 
man  in  his  closet ;  it  was  the  production  of  a  man  in  his 
closet;  and  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  subsequent  judges^ 
or  had  ever  been  quarrelled  with  by  subsequent  judgies^ 
1  woukl  nqt  have  stated  it,  for  this  reason ;  that  however 
wise  a  man  i>iay  be  in  hb  closet,  the  law  is  to  be  taken 
IrQm  the  ju4g^6  acting  in  thw  judicial  character ;  but 
bis  doctrine  on  thil  sul^ect  having  be?a  repeated  by  every 
judge  who  has  ever  presided  on  a  charge  of  treason  since^ 
1  say,  it  is  not  to  b6  uttdervaJued  because  it  was  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  man  ia  his  closet^  but  on  the  contrary^. coming' 
fromsQch  a  mao,  and  sapctiooed  by  the  judicial  opinion 
6f  men  sitting  ia  their  places  in  judgment;  it  does,  in  my> 
tnindy  derive  additional  force  from  that  circumstance.  It 
vas  the  wise  composition  of  a  wise  man  exercising  a  judi* 
cial  function  himself,  who  had  formed  his  opinions  from  a 
long  course  ot'  study  and  of  wisdom,  and  who  gave  to  the 
world  this  discourse.  He  perhaps  might  be  too  modest 
a  man  to  think  sO;  but  I  take  leave  to  state,  g|ive  to  the> 
world  this  discourse  as  one  of  the  most,  beneficial  gift;s  that 
he  could  bestow  upon  them  on  such  a  subject.  He  states^ 
as  the  law,  that  all  risings,  all  insurrections,  with  a  hostile 
force,  for  atiy  general  object,  such  as  the  pulUng  down  all . 
inclosures,  the  pulling  down  all  meeting-housesi  and  so  on^; 
is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King. 

-Gentlemen,  there  is  another  case  which  I  met  with  v\  a 
book,  compiled,  by  a  learned  gentleman,  whose  authprity 
I  do  not  cite,  but  as  giving  you  the  case  irom  the  maxm* 
script  notes  of  Mr;  Justice  Yates,  as  great  a  judge.asevejr 
lived;    Mr.'^st  has  mentioned  a  case  decided  on  tbe^ 
northern  circuit,  in  page  76  of  his  book  on  criminal  law, 
in  which,  before  Mr.  Justice.  Bathurst,  and  another  learned^ 
judge,  an  armed  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  general  militia  laws  by  force  and  arms,  was  bolden  tp,» 
be  high  treason,  in  levying  war  against  the  King,  and. 
under  that  authority  the  persons  accused,  were  convicted 
and  executed  in  two  of  the  northern  counties;  and  why  f. 
because  the  assembling  in  hostile  array,  and  with  hostile, 
force,  against  any  general  body  of  laws,  is  an  insurrection 
against  the  Government  of  the  country :  and  that  Govem- 
ment  being  composed  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Saverig« 
Lord 'the-  King,  it  is  a  levying  war  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  I H  against  the  King. 

Gentlemen,  since  that  time  the  law  has, been  laid  down 
in  the  same  manner  by  all  the  Judges ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  widiout  dispute.  My-Lord  Qeorge  Gordon  was  tned 
for  4jkigW  treaste ;  be  wa«  charged  with  levying  war — what 
was  hi  theiray  it  'was  to 'be*  made  put,  was  by  shewing, 
that  he  had  asMttUed  a-  larg€  nuttiber  of  persoas  (age** 
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Iher;  for  what  purpose  ?  for  the  purpose  by  the  extent  of 
their  nambers^  of  going  down  aad  overawing  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  for  that  was  die  way  it  was  attempted  to  be  made 
out.    Lord  Geoiige  Goidon  was  acquitted ;  why  i  not  be- 
cause if  that  was  the  intent  and  ok^ect  with  which  he 
assembled  them  together,  and  be  heading  thera  and  regu- 
lating their  prcfceedings  had  that  in  view,  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  high'  treason ;  no,  hot  that  it  was  not  made  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  he  did  intend  that 
diose  persons  whose  petitions    he  presented,  should  by 
force  and  by  numbers  overawe  the  Parliament.    No  per- 
■011  disputed,  that  if  those  persons  did  go  down  for  the 
pwrpose  of  overawing  the  Parliament,  and  obliging  them 
Ibo  reped  a  particular  bill,  it  was  levying  war  against  the 
King. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  occupy  more  of  your  time  bj 
stating  my  opinions  of  the  law,  only  concluding  my  obser- 
^atio&s  upon  that  subject,  with  this  particular  request ; 
my  learned  friends  have  stated  their  notions,  I  have  beta 
bound  to  state  mine ;  we  differ  in  our  statements;  trust 
neither  of  as :  not  because  you  do  not  believe  our  integ^ 
rity,  but  because  you  may  think  our  understandings  upon, 
the  subject  may  be  incorrect ;  take  the  law  from  whence^ 
by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  law  in  point  of 
direction  ought  to  come;  hear  it  from  the  learned  judges 
who  in  stating  the  law  to  you,  are  not  only  enlightened  by 
reading  and  by  wisdom  upon  the  Subject;  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  supjxise  they  could  want  any  additional  sane* 
tion  or  motive,  to  the  sound  and  solid  integrity  of  their 
own  minds,  you  willjecollect  are  acting  under  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  deliver  you  the  law,  just  as  much 
as  you  are  acting  unda:  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath, 
to  find   your  verdict  according  to  the  law  and   to  the 
evidence. 

Now  Gentlemen^  having  stated  that,  let  me  come  to  the 
particular  facts  of  this  case:  Gentlemen,  if  a  number  of 
persons  assemble  themselves  together>  arming  themselves 
and  intending  by  armed  force  to  effectuate  a  general 
object,  :mnch  Ignore  when  that  general  f>bj«ct  is  to  destroy 
Vol.  11.  C 
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th^  Government  and  Constitntion  of  the  donntry,  that  is 
high  iredsoii ;  every  man  who  acts  with  them  for  the  |wit* 
pose^  (always  recollect)  in  the  effectmgthat  common  object 
and  intent,  is  gtilty  of  high  treasbn,  ithetfaer  he  wats  party 
to  the  original  conspiracy  when  first  laid;  whether  he 
comes  in  at  one  period  of  the  time  or  at  another,  if  he  is 
cognizant  of  their  intention  ;  if  his  intention  is  the  same 
With  theirs ;  if  he  acts  with  them  in  frnftfaerancc  of  the 
design,  more  or  less,  ealch  performing  the  different  parts 
which  fall  to  men  in  any  general  transaction>  he  is  gnill^ 
cf  treason. 

N6w  let  us  s€fe  these  facts ;  facts  uncontradfetsed,  imd 

Akcts  that  might  have  been  contradicted,  if  they  had  been 

eafisible  of  contradiction*;  and  when  I  come  to  ttate  theak 

,  to  you  shortly,  which  I  will  do,  for  the  narrative  of  Tbeif^ 

procJcfedin^  consists  only  certainly  in  two  days  ;  let  taie 

tisk,  whether  any  human  being  can  doubt  that  ^  case  i% 

made  otit  on  the  paH;  of  the  Oown.    Here  is  a  meeting 

oil  tibe  6th  6f  June,  at  the  White  Horse  at  Pentiidge ;  the 

p^4^oas  who  are  there,  from  that  which  pa^s^*  amongst 

ibeiH)  conld  not  have  met  by  accident;  how  came  the 

map'  there ;  was  that  by  accident  P    i  am  speaking  now 

of  Bmndf eth,  sitting  i\rith  a-  map  at  that  meeting.    William 

Tuta^  makes  his  appearance  there;  was  he  there  hr 

«kOci^nt  f  was  it  by  aecident  he  asked  for  a  return 'of  arms 

frotft  the  different  parishes  and  places  to  which  he  did  tidt 

himself  belong?  was  it  by  accident,  and  only  by  acci*- 

<lettt,  that  he  prodac^   a  return  of  arms  from  South- 

wingfield,  the  parish  to   whidh  he  did  belong?-^ was 

St  by  accident,  and  accidisnt  alone,  that  he  reproached 

the  others  for  not  belttg  so  forward  as  the  SouthwiifgA. 

*eld  men  v^^^i   or  wrts  it  not  that  be  brought  himself 

there  in  <x>nse4aenee  of  something  utIdiSrStood  between 

them,   that  there  they  were  to   meet  at  that  time  ^t 

the  pu!rpose  of  arranging  *e  ortter  of  their  march,  and 

the  disposition  of  their  proce^ings'on  the  foUovi^ng  ttight 

^hen  the  insurrection  Was  to  taki  ^aee;  thfen  there  they 

were  with  (he  purpose  of  having  aYit^-^-^as  that  by  accii- 

dent?    I  would  ask  anc^tber  ^tiestion^  us  lo  thdse  pikes 
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which  he  sppke  ofp  that  wer^  tp  ]be  fouml  in  a  stone 
qjiarry;  were  .ell  th/ose  things  hy  accident  at  ao  iniulyer- 
tent  meetiag ;  or  do  they  not  m^k  a  settled  previously 
GOQcerled  plan  which  was  soon  to  come  into  action^  and 
the  particnlar  details  of  which  weire  to  be  made  at  that 
tiina  to  the  diiierent  persons  ^ho  were  {there? 

My  learneit  Friends  have  made  some  reflections  on  the 
dijflSeBeat  wiMiCMCs  who  have  proved  these  facts,  JMburtia 
a^d  A9)>ni79  they  say  they  are  accomplices  and  not  to  he 
believed  on  their  oatfos.  I  b^  leave  to  say  they  were  n9t 
accomplices.  If  yon  ask  mc  whether,  if  I  had  been  at 
iim  meeting,  or  if  they  ask  whether  you,  Gentlemeoi 
would  ufit  have  gone  immediately  to  magistsates,  if  yon 
bad  been  at  such  a  maeting ;  yon  or  I  would  have  gone 
imm^iately  aad  given  notice ;  but  you  are  not  to  say, 
^ftfit  men  of  that  class  in  life  are  not  to  be  believedi  be^ 
cenae  tbey  do  not  ad;  with  the  same  firmness  and  the 
einiJM^  deeiaion  upou  such  an  occasion  as  we  should  act ; 
that  is  not  the  fair  way  of  trying  the  conduct  of  man* 
tfind*  These  men,  too,  heard  what  was  said  upon  the 
subject  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  those  who  shouM 
gp  4and  disclose  any  thing  that  passed  at  that  meeting,  at 
fbc  White  Horse ;  and  give  mc  leave  to  jiay^  that  tbougb 
perhaps  it  ought  not  to  operate  upon  men's  jpunds,  yet 
^e  are  not  to  say  tbey  are  acooinj^ices,  and  not  to  be 
bdieved,  because  upon  an  impiipession  of  fear,  tbey  did  not 
go  immediately  and  disclose  what  tbey  knew. 
.  But  here  is  anptber  observation  made  upon  these  men : 
tbey  were  special  constables;  they  bad  been  sworn  in  by 
Mr^.  Goodwin  to  be  special  constables  a,  day  or  two  before ; 
tbey  did  not  tlien  know  it  was  tb^r  duty, as  special  con* 
•tables,  ieuuediately  to  inform  a  ja^strafe*  Now,  I 
think  that  msA.  gave  an  eicttf^[ne)y  sensible  answw  upon 
that ;  it  is  not  the  answer  I  should  have  given,  because  I 
have  jread  tlie  law  books  up^dne  jaibj^ect  of  the  duties  of 
ceni^ables.  I  d9  not  appreb#p4  t^ese  gien  bad  ever  read 
inch  treaitse9;9  but  Jbey  .ba4  ^t  a  general  impression 
wbidei  I  will  veatme>to  aay  is.aA  ippression  with, much 
viore  ^ii]4fhteiied  nen  thw .  ttoup^^lvpj  tb^  a  special 
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constable  is  only  sworn  in  for  the  purpose  of  assisting^  ift 
case  there  should  be  any  riot  or  tumult.  Why,  Gentle- 
men, they  were  right  in  supposing  that  to  be  the  general 
object  of  swearing  in  special  constables;  and  therefoi'e, 
say  the  men,  I  did  not  know,  that  as  special  constable, 
I  had  any  duty  but  to  act  in  case  of  riot  or  tuihult.  But 
I  would  ask,  was  thefe  no  meeting  at  the  White  Horse; 
was  the  company  not  changed  from  time  to  time;  was 
it  so,  or  was  it  not  ?  I  will  tell  you  whom  we  could  have 
in  one  moment,  if  it  was  not  so ;  Mrs.  Weightman,  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  persons  indicted,  could  tell  yb'u  if 
it  was  a  fabrication.  They  cannot  say,  that  upon  this 
trial  they  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  proved  ;  for  they 
heard  these  facts  proved  in  the  trial  of  Brandreth,  and 
knew  who  the  witnesses  were  to  be,  if  Mrs'.  Weigiitman 
did  not  say  thai  whrch  has  been  stated  when  these  men' 
were  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  men  in  the  pariour ;  for  you 
recollect  what  Asbury  said  was  this,  that,  when  he  went 
there  with  Elsden,  they  went  into  the  kitchen ;  Mrs. 
Weightman  went  to  the  parlour,  and  said,  there  were 
two  Butterley  men,  might  they  come  in;  and  chat  the 
answer  was,  "  Yes;  thp  two  Butterley  men  may  come  in;" 
there  is  no  contradiction  to  this.  Then  they  go  there, 
and  they  have  told  you  that  which  might  have  be^n  con-* 
tradicted  by  God  knows  how  many  people,  if  not  true. 
What  was  the  declaration,  what  was  the  conversation,  what 
was  the  conduct,  when  they  were  there  ?  Now,  <lid  William 
Turner  know  what  the  object  was  when  he  brought  the 
returns  of  the  arms  he  had  collected  at  Southwingfield  ; 
when  he  rieproached  the  others  that  they  were  not  equally 
forward ;  when  the  convi&rsation  was  stated  from  time 
to  time  as  the  company  varied,  that  the  object  was  a 
revolution,  that  the  object  was  to  act  against  the  Govern* 
mcnt  of  the  couDt'ry  ? 

Grentlemen,  there  is  another  observation  not  unim- 
portant with  respect  to  those  vetses ;  I  do  not  mean  ro 
say  that  they  are  very  poeftcal;  but  we  must  not  treat 
with  indifference  the  writings  of  men  because  they  are 
not  iearhed.     These  lines  are  written  not  merdy  under 
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the  impression  of  distress  for  bread.  I  know  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  that  when  there ,  are  to  be  risings 
or  insurrections,  couplets  and  song^,  and  poetry,  good  or 
bad,  always  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  infusing 
the  general  notions  into  the  minds  of  others,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  sort  of  harmony  together:  the  Marsellois  Hymn 
and  the  Caira  tune  were  powerful  auxiliaries  towards 
the  destruction  and  demolition  of  the  French  government 
Gentlemen,  what  are  these  lines : — 

'*  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny.'' 

Mark  how  these  words,  and  the  lesson  which  is  read  by 
these  lines,  was  verified  by  the  acts  that  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  : — 

'^  Everyman  his  skill  must  try. 
He  must. turn  out  and.  not  deny. 
No  blopdy  soldi)ers  must  he  dread ; 
He  inust  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread. 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
When  government  opposed  must  be.*' 

''  No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread ;" — he  must  have  no 
fears,  when  this  government  is  to  be  overturned,  of  any 
of  those  forces,  whether  they  happen  to  be  of  the  King's 
forces  or  of  the  yeomanry,  or  any  other  in  the  shape  of 
miHtary ;  he  must  have  no  fear  of  tliose  called  out  to  oppose 
him :  no ;  the  time  is  come  when  every  man  must  try  his 
skill — -when  every  man  must  exert  his  courage,,  and  try 
his  skill  and  his  courage,  when  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  the  country  must  be  opposed.,  I  say,  no  man 
of  common  sense  can  put  any  other  sens«:  upon  any  line 
or  any  word  of  that  paper.  Does  that,  or  does  it  not^ 
mark  an  intention  to  make  war  against  the  government  of 
the  country? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  extremely  important  to  copsider  how 
that  which  was  then  stated  to  be  the  plan  ,to  be  adopted  tbe 
next  night,  was  acted  upon  the  next,  nighty;  because,  if 
they  attack  the  evidence  of  Martin  and  Asbury,  the  acting 
on  the  plan  the  next  night  is  proved  by  witnesses  upon 
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whose  crecfit  I  defy  them  to  thrcfW  the  slightest  degree  of 
Sspersloh.  liTie  map  wkn  marfced  j  they  were  to  assemble 
dt  Hunt^s  Barh ;  some  of  them(th^  SottthWingfield  people) 
wete  to  be  iri  readiness ;  and  thAt  i^hich  is  extremely 
iittportatit  to  be  cOtisidered,  there  \vas  one  functron  that 
ihey  intended  to  perform;  I  thank' God  they  did  ti6t; 
Which  Was  to  "  kill  their  own  vermin  ;**  "  each  parish  to 
kill  their  own  vermin  ;'*  what  that  Verriiin  Was,  ihey  hate 
left  us  in  no  doubt  about ;  certainly  k  Was,  that  there  were 
certain  persons  who  were  to  be  taken  off^  because  those 
persons  were  stkpposed  to  be  in  hostility  to  them ;  and 
being  of  an  higher  order  of  people,  were  the  most  likely 
to  act  with  vigour  against  their  plans. 

Gentlemen,  then  Brandreth  pointed  out  upon  the  map 
or  plan,  which  way  they  were  to  march,  and  so  on,  on 
the  9th  of  June.  William  Turner  is  found  at  Hunt's  Bam ; 
William  Turner,  armed  with  a  gun;  William  Turner 
marches  with  Brandreth,  and  with  that  particular  party 
from  Hunt's  Barn  to  Mr.  Hardwick's,  to  Topham's  Close, 
to  Mr.  Walker's,  to  Samuel  Hunt's,  to  Mary  Hepworth's, 
I  shall  make  an  observation  upon  that  presently — to 
Samiiel  I^lercher's,  and  last  of  all,  let  it  he  recdllefcted,  iti 
that  line  of  march,  to  John  Stoi-er's.  Gentlemen,  if  he 
iiets  out  with  th^di  with  a  gun,  and  marches  wifli  thetti 
with  a  gun,  whether  he  may  be,  as  Thomas  Turner  fcaid, 
and  I  darfe  )^ay  that  young  man  truly  said ;  whetbei'  he 
Iniglit  bie  within  three  yardfe  oi-  six  yards  of  one  tntoi  at 
6ite  time,  6t  Another  min  at  another  titoe  t^  matter,  every 
inan  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  diflTei-enl  places; 
but  whatever  his  relative  position  ib  the  body,  if  he  aicted 
with  the  whole  body,  it  matters  taot;  he  is  with  them 
there  all  the  time  ;  and  tliere  is  one  iinportant  observation 
which  I  will  make  now,  though  rathet  out  of  order,  lest 
I  should  forget  it,  that  William  Turner  is  proved  to  have 
inarched  by  tlite  side  of  the  ranks  more  in  the  quattty  of 
an  officer  than  of  a  cofibniott  tneta  in  the  rank^,  for  a 
tfeason  which  I  did  nbt  k'fto^,  till  a  Witness  whom  they 
caBed  had  prdtred  it.  Hfecollebt,  this  Brandrtj'fh  tit  one 
t>^Vi6d  6f  tire  tr£ftisal6ti6b,  tlesirie^  ^olcboW  Wholiadt^h 


itolditr%  or  who  bad  been  in  tliemilitia^  tbat  tb^ymay 
tHim  out  and  help  to  foim  the  men ;  fr(Ma  tbat  period^ 
ly iUiam  Turner,  thougb  I  do  not  loean  to  say  be  answered 
as  a  soJdi^r,  acted  as  an  officer  by  marching  ^t  the  side 
of  the  rankfl^  and  i^inetiines  at  the  head  of  tbem  with 
Brandreth;  why  the  witness  they  have  called  to  give 
biBL  a  character*  has  proved  that  be  bad  been  a  ioldier. 

Gentlemen*  when  they  went  to  Mrs.  Hepworth's*  there 
took  place  that  nnforluoate  event  of  which  you  have 
heard,    Now,  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  yoo 
what  I  have  stated  before,  and  what  was  stated  by  my 
learned  friend  the  Solicitor  General,  that  except  so  far 
as  it  marks  their  intentional  you  are  to  try  this  case,  whe- 
ther high  treason  or  not,  precisely  the  same  as  if  no  human 
being  had  fallen  i|i  consequence  of  that  gun  having  been 
fired ;  you  are  not  to  convict  this  man  of  high  treason 
because  bif  companions  were  guilty  of  murder,  nor  ongbi^ 
yon  to  convict  Um  of  high  treason  even  if  he  committed 
thai  act  himself;  but  there  be  was  at  the  time  this  act  was 
done ;  be  kn&9  it  bad  b^en  done,  and  I  mention  that  cir- 
eumst^ce  Sot  this  reaaop,  tbat  be  holds  out  tbat  actrr- 
vses  it,  not  a$  was  put  by  Mv.  Denmaui  as  a  warning  to 
Qtbers,  tbat  is  t#  say,  a3  a  warning  for  them  not  to  come 
ifito  mischief;  he  does  put  it  as  a  warninf,  but  a  w^iming 
in  the  j^bape  of  a  mi^ ty  threat,  **  The  captain  bas  shot 
one  man  at  Mn».  iiepwortb's,  and  you  will  be  shot  if  you 
do  not  go/'    Is  that  warning  a  man  from  mischief,  or  as 
it  not  wiuming  a  man,  Mark  me.  Sir,  I  call  upon  you  to 
do  such  aud  such  an  act,  and  I  warn  you  if  it  is  not 
done,  you  will  be  s^ol; ;  and  that  my  learnec^  Friend  calls 
a  friendly  warning,  arising  from  the  chariity  of  ih^  pri<« 
song's  dispositioQ.     I  say  no ;  it  vwas  a  ferocious  threat, 
instead  of  a  friendly  gaming;  and  it  was,  as. was  put  by 
my  learned  friend  ihe  Solicitor  General,  not  a  lamentaiiott 
but  an  adoption  of  the  ^act  doojs  by  Brandreth,  for  iJbe 
purpose  of  forwarding,  through  the  medium  of  jtbe  terxox 
.of  tbat  act,  the  ob)eQi  they  bad  in  yiew. 

Gonttemen,  the  object  ibey  bad  in  view,  wbich  was 
opfming  and  lexying  war  against  itbe  Gonreci^Q^efil^  was  to 
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be  ^ected  by  anothet'lneans^  whieh  t  take  l^ve  U>  suite,' 
marlis  the  common  design ;  was  it  merely  that  a  certaior 
number  of  persons,  ready  to  make  a  riot  for  bread,  or  any* 
thing  else,  wei'e  to  go  on  in  that  intention  ?  no,  but  liiar 
all  the  persons  who  had  no  such  intention,  who>wereeasy> 
in  their  circumstances,  who  had  familites  toiattach  them  to 
their  homes,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  sf ability  of  their- 
country ;  all  those  persons  who  were  willing  and  contented 
to  live  under  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  to  be  forced  ^ 
were  to  be  made  rebels  also,  by  force  of  arms ;  they  were 
to  be  obliged  to  commit  acts,  subjecting  them  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  in  order  to  enable  these  liferi  to  effectuate 
their  abominable  and  wicked  purpose.  '  Good  God,  cao 
any  man  describe  this  as  a  mere  ebuUttton  of  a  riotous 
disposition  of  deluded  people;  oh  no;  it  shews  a  deep 
and  serious  purpose,  (whether  they  had  means  to  effectuate 
it  or  not,)  to  levy  war;  to  raise  men  for  the  purpose  erf 
levying  war  against  the  King;  aye,  and  to  force  into  their 
ranks  even  those  who  were  unwilling  to  join  in  anystiob 
purpose;  Gentlemen,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  where 
they  could  not  get  the  father  to  go,  there  they  g6t.tbe 
son:  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  their  object  was  not 
merely  to  have  a  gun,  but  a  gun  and  a  man  from .  every> 
house ;  in  some  places  they  did  not  take  the  man.  In  my 
opinion,  your  countrymen  did  themselves  infinite  honour 
iti  resisting  the  sort  of  attack  made  upon  them;  it  does 
them  infinite  honour,  not  only  as  courageous  men,  but  in- 
finitely more  honour  in  point  of  goodness,  and  adhesion  to 
tile  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 

Gentlemen,  here  again  I  cannot  help  making  an.obser* 
Tation,  when  I  speak  of  Elijah  Hail,  the  very  case -to 
illustrate  die  observation  of  my  learned  friend,  as  to  the 
rebellion  in  1745,  and  bis  question,  ''  would  you  say  that 
all  who  were  acting  were  guilty  ? "  No,  certainly  not.  I 
will  put  the  case  of  Elijah  Hatt,  and  of  Mr.  Hole  and 
other^;  they  had  guns  <>n  their  shoulders,  bat. were  they 
guilty  ?  no  certainly,  not;  because  they  bad  not  the  sanbe 
intent  and  purpose;  their  bodies  were  carried  along  with 
the  traitors,  but  their  ininds  ^ere  abhorent  of  that  whicb 
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tbey^weie^about^and.thejF'Undje  their  escape  as  soop  ai^ 

liiey  could. 

.  Then  Geatlemen,  after  having  .gone  throogh  a  great 
many  places^  and  I  merely  mention  a  great  many  places^ 
as  sbewing  .the  deliberate  plan  aad.line  of  march  and 
course  intended  to  be  pursued,  of  taking  guns  from  the 
persons  in  Southwingfield,  and  that  there  was  hardly  a 
bouse  they  missed  in  their  Jine  of  march ;  for  this  reason^ 
that  they  were  extremely  correct  there  in  their  account  of 
arms :  who  had  made  them  so  i  William  Turner^  who 
produced  a  return  of  all  the  arms  in  South  wingfield,  oo 
Sunday  the  8th,  in  order  that  they  might  be  taken  on 
lionday  the  9th,  in  their  march* 

-  Now/ Gentlemien,  we  come  to  Mr.  Storer's.  Let  us  see 
who.  came  to  Mr.  Storer%  William  Turner;  he  was  the 
man  who  headed  that  party. at  first  at  Mr.  Scorer's,  whilst 
Bsandretb  and  some  part  of  the  party  were  doing  some- 
thing  atone  house,  other  parties  were  doing  something  at 
another  bouse.  Who  headed  them  at  Mr, Storer's f :  Wil» 
liam  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  persons  whp  addressed 
Mr.  Storer ;  William  Turner,  who  was  the  person  who  talked 
9bout  the  revolution,  and  about  the  regaining  liberty  and  the 
deduction  of  tyranny;  I  am  not  sure  whether  those  words 
came  from  the  mouth  of  William  Tuimer  ;..bpt  it  was  in 
his  pfesenoci  while  acting  as  the  captain  of  that  pai;ticular 
party,  .that  .those  expressions  were  used  $  it  ..was',  at 
Mr.  Storer's,  that  they  were  told  .they  sbould  bse,  shpt  if 
they,  did  not.  com  ply,  and  he :  acquainted  Qrandreth  that 
Mr.  Storer  would  not.  go.  Why  tlien,.do  my  l^anied 
friends  meantosay,  that  William  Turner  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  soldier  in  the  rebel  army  misled  by  his  officer? 
No,  be  was  acting  in  equally '  a  promiuent  Siituation  with 
Brandrelh,  only  with  thi^  difference,  some  one  mu$t  take 
the  lead,  and  be,  from  the  (^vidence,  was  lacting,  as  one  of 
the  seconds  in; the  command  upto  that  occasion* 

But,  Gentlemen,  let,  us  come  to  an  im.portant  convert 
sation,  namely,  what  pacised^^at  Mr.Raj^a^s;  but  before 
that,  you  will  reeoUect,';  that  (they  weat  to  the  premises  of 
Mr.&erland|  and  m^rebed  inta:thei.biEa:p,  and  found  thre? 
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nen,  whom  U|ey  fowcd  ta  jahi  ttiem.  Who  vat  one  of  ^ 
persons  who  went  to  this  barn  ?  William  Turner  ia  on.?  of 
tiM  most  aotWe  parti^^og  ihroughout  tlie  whole  coime  of 
the  tmpaaotioD. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  we  ooo&ft  to  Mr.  Rajnor'g.  At  Mr* 
RaymNr's  houie^  William  Turner  was  the  first  man  who 
cnt^ed  the  house ;  he  had  a  guQ  in  his  hand ;  he  presented 
bis  gun  at  him,  and  said,  what  ?  a  friendly  warning  ?  you 
had  better  go,  because  we  have  shpt  one  man;  noji  this  wais 
his  friendly  warning,  ''damn  your  eyes,  tura  out;^  he 
oocked  bis  gun ;  the  prisoner  says,  and  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  all  he  siiys,  the  gim  was  not  cocked.  Now^ 
Gentlemen,  whether  Mr.  Raynor  may  or  jnay  not  bemii^ 
taken  io  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  cocking  his  gvn ;  but 
supposing  that  he  did  not  cock  it,  whether  he  did  or  not 
makes  bo  difference  upon  eacth  in  the  question  we  are 
tinfiiig ;  ^r  if  he  wm  duere  and  satd^  damn  your  eyes  torn 
out,  and  anrisled  upon  his  turping  out  and  joining  their 
party ;  If  as  Mr.  Raynor  says,  he  told  him  to  semembcr 
they  had  shot  one,  iMid  he  should  be  the  other,  what 
sig»ifies  whether  he  oocked  bis  gun  or  «ot,  or  pretended 
lodo  it.  ^  I  told  him  I  should  not  go;  he  jd»bed  me 
several  tknes  in  the  side  witfa  his  gno/'  says  Mr.  Raynor ; 
mid  then  Mr.  Raynor's  gun  was  handed  down  from  the 
joists  of  the  foom  where  it  was;  and  tfaea  the  prisoiner, 
WiHiam  Turfter,  <^arged  that  gui^  of  Mr.  Raynor's,  and 
several  other  guns  were  diarged  at  that  time,  thea 
it  was,  that  in  the  presepice  of  William  Turner,  and  I  think 
by  him  the  dedaration  was  made,  that  they  were  going  to 
wipe  of  the  national  debt  and  begin  again  ;  that  they  were 
marehing  upon  Nottingham,  they  said.  Now,  Geademen, 
here  is  an  important  fact,  they  fafsd  half-an4KHur  to  spare, 
and  th^  would  halt  at  his  house ;  Gentleman,  y^u  observe 
in  the  outset  of  the  prooedkig  they  wer^  to  hav(e  got  to 
Nottingham  forest 'by  two  ii|  the  monung ;  before  they  got 
to  Nottingham  .forest  that  hour  had  eacpired,  asd  y^u  will 
agtorally  ask  how  isame  diey  to  havi}  time  to  halt.  They 
had  sent  George  Weifijhtoian  to  Nottingiham  for  intdli- 
gence.    George  Weigbtman  was  to  meet  them  at  Langley 
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Mill.  Mr.  RityoorlB  IiMm  wm  diortly  bdme  Aey  euii« 
to  Langtey  Mill.  George  Weightman  had  not  bad  time 
t6  come  baek  to  Langley  Mill.  Mr.  Rayuor^  home  was 
the  last  hoii«e  before  they  got  to  Laagley  MiD^  add  there* 
fyte  they  had  half^n-hour  to  wait ;  then  Mr.  Raynor  says, 
thttt  foar  or  five  pitch  f6rkB  were  taken  from  his  hooae ;  fifty 
ttien  came  into  his  house,  and  his  servant  James  Raynor, 
wetit  with  diem,  being  compelled  to  go. 

Gtotlemen,  I  will  now  allnde  shortly  to  that  whieh  passed 
at  Nottingham.  Yon  will  be  pleased  to  reccdkct  that  de^- 
ekratiotis  were  made  by  different  persons  in  the  cotnse  of 
the  transaction  to  diflferent  people,  that  they  had  better  go, 
for  if  they  did  not,  there  would  a  clood  firom  the  novth 
cdtae  down  next  day  ;  they  expected  a  general  rising  in 
the  cotmtry ;  Nottingham  was  to  be  the  head  point,  anld 
this  party  were  marching  to  Nottingham,  expecthig  to  be 
jdifted  there.  What  was  going  on  on  that  very  night  at  Not* 
tittj^lMHEi  ?  it  has  been  proved  by  Captain  Philips  that  there 
Wasteniifa  agitation  at  Nottingham.  Mr.  Roper  has ptoved 
tb  ^oti,  that  on  Nottingham  Forest  at  twelve  o'elock  at  night 
there  was  tin  assembly  of  a  hundred  men  with  poles,  wh^«har 
With  pikes  t  care  not;  and  those  hundred  men,  at  the  only 
hou^e  at  whieh  we  can  trdce  them,  namely,  at  Mr.  Roper's, 
which  is  a  Idne  house,  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
manding arms,  in  the  same  way  as  Ae  men  at  Pentridge 
imd  at  Sotrth-wtngfield  had  done.  Then,  Gentlemen, 
I  say,  every  thing  stated  by  Maftin  and  by  Asbnry  is  con* 
firmed  by  witnesses  against  whom  1  defy  them  to  ca^t  the 
least  impatation.  Martin  and  Asbary  have  told  you  in 
h  most  natural  way,  Ae  delineation  and  the  detail  af  tlie 
plati  atthe  White  Horse  at  Pentridge:  and  every  witness 
I  have  called  has  proved  that  eve»^  tiring  whidi  the  con- 
spirators said  they  intended  to  do,  they  did  do,  nay,  that 
there  were  preparations  by  persons  in  Nottingham  Forest 
ready  to  receive  these  people  when  they  should  get  to  Not- 
tingham Forest. 

Gentlemen,  I  really  ought  to  apologize  to  yOu  for 
having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  but  it  is  my  duty 
not  to  omit  any  observations  that  occur  to  me  in  the  course 
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of  tlie  progress  of  the  statement  I  have  made  to  you; 
Gentlemen,  I .  agree  with  my  learned  friends  that  it  is  a 
most  important  consideration  for  the  Public  and  for  the 
Prisoner  at  the  bar.  No  jurymen  can  ever,  upon  any 
occasion,  be  put  into  a  jury-box  to  decide  upon  a  crime 
punishable  with  loss  of  life,  without  feeling  that  he  is  put 
into  a  situation  in  whichhe  is  called  upon  by  the  duties  he 
has  to  perform  in  society,  which  if  he  cpul^  ei^ercise  his 
will  upon  the  subject  he  would  willingly  avoid ;  but  it  is  a 
duty  cast  upon  every  man  in  his  turn,  and  each  man  must 
perform  it,  and  each  man  must  and  ought,,  and  I  nm  sure 
you. will  perform  it,  by  considering  calmly,  delih^rateiy, 
temperately,  dispassionately,  and  yet  firmly,  what  the  case 
has  been  as  proved  before  you.  If  I  am  correct  in  thq 
statement  I  have  made  of  the  law,  have  you  any  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  which .  have  been  proved?  If  you 
have  not,  what  verdict,  according  to  the  evidence,  can 
jtm  give  ?  You  must  either  disbeUeve  the  evidence,  or  the. 
evideiK^e  proves  the  case ;  and  I  do  really  think  (but  imhat 
I  think  matters  not,  as  I  have  said  before^unljess  it  ia 
sanctioned  by  your  judgment,)  that  so  far  from  this  case 
leaving  any  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  one^  that  there  is 
not  a  binge  or  loop  on  which  to  hang  one  single  doubu 
If  I  am  right  in  that,  why  then  the  necessary  consequence 
must '  be  that  this  Prisoner  must  be  found  guilty ;  but 
having  said  that,  let  me  again^  request  you  only  to  attend 
to  the  statement  of  the  law  as  it  shall  come  from  the  mouth 
of  the  learned  judges,  and  to  recollect  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  that  jua« 
tice  should  be  eonectly  and  impartially  administered;  that 
this  never  can  bedone  if  it  is  done  from  caprice  and  bias ; 
it  <can  only  be  impartially  and  justly  administered  when  it 
is  administered  according  to  law. 
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SUMMING   UP. 


Mr.  Justice  DALLAS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jyry, 

THE  Case  being  now  closed  in  point  of  evidence  and 
otMienrationy  it  becomes  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  nature  of  this  charge^  to  state  the  evidence  given  i» 
support  of  it,  and  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  fiM:ts  whick 
have  been  proved.  And  you  have  been  truly  told  that  the 
charge  itself  is  of  High  Treason,  being  the  greatest  crime 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  snlject  to  commit.  The  indiot* 
ment  is  founded  upon  two  statutes  on  which  the  diffennt 
Counts  are  framed ;  the  first  being  on  the  ancient  statute 
of  the  35  Edward  HI,  cap.  3,  and  the  two  others  upon  an 
Act  which  passed  in  the  36th  year  of  the  present  reign^ 
The  first  Count,  in  substance,  charges  levying  war  against 
the  King,  by  assembling  with  others  in  great  number^ 
armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  parading  and  marchings  en* 
deavouring  by  force  and  arms,  to  destroy  the  government 
and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law  established.  The 
second  Count,  and  the  third,  which  are  founded  upon  the 
latter  statute,  in  substance,  charge  the  assembling,  the 
arming,  the  parading,  the  marching,  the  attacking  the 
houses  of  many  of  the  King's  subjects,  intending  to  destroy 
if  opposed,  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  others  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects;  and  finally,  to  destroy  and  overturn 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  realm  as  by  law 
established.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  second  Count ; 
Bi)id  the  third,  with  a  very  little  variation,  charges  the  same 
sort  of  acts.  But  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, and  properly  so,  because  the  more  unity  and  sim- 
plicity .we  give  to  subjects  of  this  ^ort  tbje  bettter,  that^  in 
eiBfect,  the  case  in  substance  and  r^juU  is  levying  war 
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against  the  King  in  his  realm,  with  the  specific  intent 
charged. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
I  shall  next  state  to  jou  briefly  what  the  law  is,  as  appli- 
cable to  a  case  of  this  description,  reserving  myself  to  enter 
more  particularly  into  the  subject  hereafter.  In  conse- 
quence of  observations  which  I  have  heard  this  day  made 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  law,  aft  it  relates 
generally  to  the  present  case,  is  this :  '^  If  there  be  an  in«- 
surrection,  that  is  a  large  rising  of  people,  in  ordc^  fay 
force  and  vioknceto  accomj^idh  or  avenge  iiot  Any  privAle 
objects  ofliieir  own,  4>r  private  quanreb  <^  ihw  dwji^  hal 
to  effiBctuate  any  general  pi^Iic  purpose,  that- is  eanaideifid 
by  «3ie  low  as  a  levying  of  war  against  tise  Kingj;  ifa^i^ 
Rmst  be  an  insuireelton ;  forM  mn%t  accompany  tfaatiikr 
surrection,  and  it  nrastbefer  an  object  of  a  g^nevalinatim^ 
bot  if  all  these  circumstances  oeacw,  that  is  sufficient  ta 
constitute  the  c^eiioe  of  levying  war  against  the  King«^ 
G^tleinen,  I  will  only  add,  that  this  point  has  been  unde^ 
the  consideration  of  learned  judges  at  idifferent  peiiods  oC 
time,  and  has  received -iroia  all  4iiesame  determinatioBk 
If  therefore  in  ^his  case  there  ^has  been  an  ini^rrectioiiyc 
force  and  violence  made  use^,  and  the  intent  not  to  «ffeot 
a  pri^te  but<a  general  and  public  purpose,  being  the  ^r^ 
pose  charged  in  'the  indictment,  then  jmost  undoubted^ 
war  has  been  levied,  the  charge  against  the  prisoaar  it 
made  out,  if  such  were  his  intent,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
dnis  raising  an  insurrection,  and  upon  this,  as  thelaw4»f 
the  land  applying  to  the  fact,  there  can  ^e  no  judicial 
4loabt. 

The  next  point  that  arises  for  consideration  js,  whether 
the  fects,  which  are  in  proof,  bring  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soner, compared  with  ^e  charge^  within  the  law  which  I 
have  stated.  This  must  depend  npon  thei'acts,  and  the 
foots  themselves,  upon  the 'evidence ;  and  thepsfoi^e  I  shali 
now  proceed  to  state  to  you,  as  accurately  ^as  I  bsLve  been 
able  to  take  it^aill  the  evidence  given>  and  ^faiQh  during  so 
man-hours  has  occupied-so  much  of  3»our atCeotioB. 

Geatlemen,  the  iflit  wilnass  who  was^caUedy  iuJioJ&ioikf 
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Martin,  who  has  iM  jim  that  be  liml  in  tbe  venrioe  of 
MtsMTtt.  Outnm,  Jctoop  and  companyi  at  Butterfey  worksp 
ID  June  ladC.  He  saya,  '^  I  know  die  prisoner ;  oa  the  8th 
of  June  in  the  morning,  I  went  lo  Pentridge  with  John 
Cope ;  we  Wem  iron  Batteriey ;  we  airited  about  tea,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  White  H<Hte  public  house ;  first 
we  went  into  the  house  par^  and  afterwards  into  the  par* 
joor.  Tb^re  weie  five  or  six  people  there  at  first ;  the 
p^pte  kept  ooniilig  in,  and  Brandreth  was  one,  George 
Weightonm,  ThoaMs  end  Joseph  Weigfataian  were  also 
there.  Nanny  Weightasan  kept  the  house,  and  tbe  peiioai 
whom  I  have  laBt-m«itioned>  are  her  sons.  There  is  also 
•nOther^Weigfatman,  JosefAi,  who  lives  in  another  part  of 
Ae  town.  John  Baooli  and  Qrmond  Booth,  were  also 
there.  This  was  after  dinner,  between  <Miie  and  two^ 
whan  I  !went  in.  Brandrelfa  and  others  were  there.  Theve 
might  be  a  seoie,  Isaac  Ln«Qani,  Bdward  Moore,  John 
Moora,  Mae  Kesswick,  Bbden,  Shirley  Asbury,  and 
firamley,  wefe  all  there,  and  they  were  all  talking  about 
tbe  fevohition,  when  Turner,  the  pnsoner  at  the  bar,  came 
in.  The  conversation  was  about  pikes,  arms,  pistols,  and 
awonte.  He  wanted  to  know  <^  John  Cope,  if  the  Pen- 
tndge  people  were  ready ;  where  their  arms  were^  and  a 
list  of  them.  Cope  tNud,  they  had  not  got  a  list,  they  had 
gat  a  few  gulBs  but  no  pikes*  TThe  Prisoner  said,  he 
thought  their  parish,''  meaBtng  Wiugfield,  ^'  was  the  most 
Ibrwavd  of  the  country,  for  that  they  had  turned  out  in 
the  day  time  to  get  pike  shafts.  They  were  talking  about 
drawing  the  badger*.  Cope  said  he  had  heard  there  was  a 
plan  to  draw  the  badger,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was.  The  Prisoner  said,  they  wonld  lay  down  some  straw, 
and' set  it  on  fire ;  the  badger  would  come  out,  and  they 
would  shoot 'bim.  4t  was  not  eacphtiaed  who  this  waa. 
The  Prisoner  wid,  they  hid  ^got  vermin  in  their  own 
paridi,  and  meant  to  fciU  it.  Turner  prodaced  a  list  or 
paper,  and  Luiflatn  read  it.  It  contained  an  account  of 
the  anas  iaSouthwing^eld ;  and  it  was  stated  therein  that 
they  had  got  a  qutatity  of  pikes  made,  and  that  those 
piktts  weie  ready,  and  de^KMited  in  *  atone  quarry.    The 
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conv4?rsation  was  public  in  the  roOtn;- the  room  was  opetr, 
and  the  houses  were  mentioned  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  the  arms,  specifying  each  where  the  different  arms 
were  to  be  had.  They  ineiitionedGkeotfgeGoilber's/ Colonel 
Haltpn's;    and   there  wait  an  aceouart  of  the  different 
houses ;    I  do  not  recoll^t  the  partieuhir  names,  but  the 
paper  stated  where  all  the  houses  wtene  to  wbidi  they  were 
to  gO;  and  they  were  all  in  Wingfield  pttririi.   The  prisoner 
Brandreth/'  the  person  last  tried^  *^hiii  been  there  all  the 
time.    They  addressed  him  as  captain.    He :  was  sitting 
near  the  door;  he  had  a  map  open  befem  Um,  and  was 
^tntidg  out  the  different  places  where  tbey  wevetiiatiMBi- 
ble  and  go  to^  as  I  suppose.    He  pointed  out  where  they 
were  to  meet  on  the  map  with  a  pin,  and  then  he  ptick^ 
it  through  with  a  pin  ;  all  this  was  openly  diaeussed/^and 
hot  a  secret;  and  they  «aid  that  nothing  .could  ht  idMe 
without  the  overthrow  of  the  present  goyemmeBt;   Tnnier 
took  no  part  in  this  conversation  about  the  govemment, 
but  was  present.  Brandreth  was  the  person  who  snd'that ; 
and  said  it  more  than  once;''  and  then headds  firoov ree(d>- 
lectioU;  ''  I  cannot  recollect  that  it  was  in  die  presence  .of 
Tnrner ;  but  all  the  conversation  was  abost  a  revobitidkiy 
and  how  they  were  to  get  their  arms.    They  were  to  'go 
to  Nottin^am.    Brandreth  was  the  person  rwho  imAf 
tioned  this.    They  were  to  go  there  in:  order  to  iiike  she 
town ;  and  wtien  that  was  taken,  they; were  to  return  and 
go  to  the  barracks.    He  did  not  say  in  my  hearing,. or t-any 
one,  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  barracks,  except  that  they 
were  to  go  to  the  barracks  till  the  next. day,  .when  a  lange 
party  was  to  come.    All  the  northern  parts  weie  to  fnenaili 
people.    I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  the  particular 
places  mentioned.    They  were  to  make  barradssi  of  -BiiV 
terley  works,  where  they  were  to  retncn,  and  they  were  .to 
take  a  part  of  the  men  at  those  works  mth  iJiem ;  tfaef 
sdid  they  would  make  all  go  that  would  go,  and  tho^e.  that 
ivonld  not  go,  they  would  stioot  themj    Tliey  said  the  tidn 
could  as  soon  be  stopped  as  they.  I  ^anaoft  recollect  what 
was  sard,  as  to  success  tir&ilure  of  the  enterpriose;  but 
they  said  they  thought  they  shoc^d  hava  a  good.sisceeed^ 
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mg.    Hien  sMie  venet  were  recited  by  Brandreth;  and 
they  were  these* 


**  EMry  tMui  hit  ftkiil  ihbh  try, 
'  He  jBUftitam  out  and  not  deny ; . 
'  N#  bk>ody  soldier  raust  be  dread. 

He  nust  turn  o«H  aad  fii^ht  for  bread ; 

The  tine  is  come  you  plainly  see. 

Tint  g;at«liimdnt  opposed  must  be/' 

-  '^  I  do  moi  Imow  that  that  was  spoken  while  the  prisoner 
was-  these.  •  The  prisoner  wanted   to  know  where    the 
.  fil^dey  anm  were;  and  wanted  them  to  assist  in  drawing 
'tbeh^gnr,  and  kiUing  the  vermin  in  his  parish.    Cope 
said  be 'thought  they  shotdd  have  enough  to  do  in  their 
•  9mu  parish  without  assisting  them.  Turner  said  he  thought 
-.'th^tcoukl  get  through  themselves,  but  they  would  rather 
-bava^  Itttie  aasistanee.    Then  the  prisoner  talked  about 
.  shtnting  the  badger,  and  gathered  money ;  each  subscribed 
to  sesKi  Joseph  Weightman  off  to  Nottingham, .  to  know 
; if  Ihe .  Nottingham   people  were  ready;  this  was  before 
iTvrairr  came  into  the  room.    I  do  not  remember  his  say 
<  kig^any  diing  about  any  party  that  was  to  come  from 
liottingham;      Mac  Kesswick  afterwards  came    in;   he 
4iioktd^  round,  and  he  said  he  thought  there  we^e  too  many 
.these for  saeh  a  business.  I  do  not  recollect  any  particular 
conversalson  being  had.    When  he  caipe  in,  be  asked  the 
^captain  (Brandreth)  how  he  was ;  the  other  looked  at  bim 
-Vi  if  at  a  stranger,  and  said  he  did  not  know  him ;  upon 
kWUch  the  other  said,  do  not  you  remember  my  coming 
part  of  the  road  with  you  from  Nottingham  i  and  then  he 
recollected  him,  and  said  he  did.    About  three  on  Tuesday 
monihig,  I  was  distmrbed '  at  the  Butteriey  works ;  I  can- 
not remember  whether  the  prisoner  was  there ;  two  parties 
came;  I  saw  the  last  party,  ia  which  was  the  prisoner's 
brother.   I  do  not  know  who  the  leader  of  the  second  party 
wa*  i:They  tbMdered  at  the  door,  and  took  some  men 
along  with  them.    Joseph  Onion  and  John  Walker  were 
Vox..  11.  D 
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there.    I  do  not  know  whether  beyond  taking  the  menri 
they  took  any  arms  from  this  place." 

On  his  cross  examination^  he  says,  *'  I  went  there/'  that 
is,  to  the  public  house,  "  originally  bet.ween  nine  and  ten 
in  the  morning,  with  a  friend  of  mine.  I  believe  Cope  was 
a  person  who  was  connected  with  this  business,  and  he 
went  there  on  it ;"  that  is,  as  the  witness  states,  he  knew 
something  about  it.  '^  I  was  a  constable,  but  though  such, 
I  went  with  Cope,  not  knowing  that  he  was  goiftig  on  that 
business  when  I  went  with  him.  1  staid  from  nine  till 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  there,  about  six  hoArs. 
Cope,"  he  again  says,  '^  hud  something  to  do  with  these 
matters ;  he  objected  to  some  part  of  what  they  taid ;  he 
entered  into  deliberation  with  the  rest,  and  in  some  part  of 
what  was  proposed  he  concurred.  I  took  no  part;  I  was 
drinking  a  pint  of  ale,  and  we  were  all  conversing  together 
in  the  parlour,  and  the  room  was  always  open ;  no  secret 
was  made  of  what  was  passing,  and  no  endeavour  was  ex- 
erted to  prevent  my  going  away :  but  I  waited  in  the  rootti 
iti  order  to  go  away  with  Cope,  with  whom  I  had  come  ^ 
and  when  Cope  had  finished  his  business  we  went  home. 
The  nearest  residence  of  any  justice  of  tbe  peace  was  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles .  I  was  frightened  from  going  before 
a  j  ustice,  as  they  threatened  to  take  my  life ;  they  threatened 
that  if  any  person  told,  he  should  be  shot.  I  did  not  know 
any  thing  of  telling  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  told  them  to 
mind  what  they  said ;  and  I  told  them  this  many  tinted^ 
Though  I  had  been  sworn  in  a  special  constable,  1  did  not 
understand  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  I  had  only  been  sworn  in  on  the  Saturday 
night  before  ;  and  I  conceived  I  was  sworn  in  only  to  act 
in  a  case  of  riotous  disturbance.  I  do  not  know  what  be* 
came  of  Cope  on  tlie  Monday.  I  did  not  on  our  way  home 
take  Cope  before  any  justice.  I  did  not  spend  die  evening 
with  him,  but  I  wettt  home ;  we  ivent  along  the  road  to- 
gether; I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  afterwards;  and  oaf 
^e  road>  and  on  going  along,  nothing  v^as  said  by  me  to 
bim  aboilt  what  bod  jpassed  in  this  room ;  nor  did  any  thiag 
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house."  Wheu  he  is  asked  why  be  did  not  go  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, be  says,  ''  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  this 
business ;  I  did  not  understand  it  dearly.  They  had  all 
had  some  little  liquor,  no  great  deal ;  I  saw  do  arms  in  the 
room.  I  left'between  three  and  four.  Part  was  over  before 
the  prisoner  came  to  the  room,  but  not  the  greatest  part; 
though  I  cannot  distinguish  clearly  what  was  said  or  what 
was  done  before  the  prisoner  came  into  the  room  from  what 
passed  after.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  the  prisoner  was 
tbere  at  the  time  we  were  talking  about  overthrowing  tbe 
government.  I  did  not  learn  the  verses  there,  but  part  only. 
I  saw  them  on  paper  the  next  day,  aud  I  saw  the  pap^r 
handed  about  on  the  Sunday.''  And  then  he  mentions 
Asbury,  Cope  and  Weightman,  as  persons  to  whom  copies ' 
of  those  verses  bffcd  been  delivered ;  and  by  one  or  all  of 
whom  they  bad  been  shown  to  him.  He  says, "  I  recolleoted 
the  lines,  which  I  could  not  repeat  when  I  was  last  before  the 
Court/'  having  been  an  evidence  against  Brandreth,  '^  I  ha|l 
foi;gotten  them  at  the  moment  of  my  examination,  but.I  re- 
collected the  whole  just  after  I  went  out  of  Court ;  nobody 
has.  reminded  me  ;  tbe  people  were  asking  what  the  lines 
"were,  and  1  recollected  them;  I  got  them  by  heart  in  (ordqr 
thati  might  keep  then  secret ;  I  did  nQtmind  much  abopt 
k^€^ing  the  secret,  for  they  were  spoken  openly ; .  and  this 
was^l  I  heard.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  the  prisoner  on  tl^ 
Mond  ay  at  Butterley." 

Then  on  his  re-examiuj^tion,  he  says,  **  tbe  stone  quarry 
was  mentioued  as  the  plsce  iu  which  the  arms  were  de- 
posited. I  do  not  recollect  v^hat  directions  I  myself  re- 
ceived as  spec^l  constable." 

Then  Sbirjljey  A^^ty  is  next  called.  He  says,  '^  I  liv/& 
ia  thepaiA^h  of  S.ipley,  ap4  worked  ^t  th^  time  in  questjpn 
^jt  the  Bjrtt^rley  wof  M ;  J^jin  Elscjen  .w,as  also  a  workman 
there  in  June  last*  On  guuday  vaorqiQg  I  took  a  wsilk  with 
h^m,  ^nd  I  «alkd  at  the  White  Hprse  public  Ijiouse  about 
twelye  o'clock^  I  went  iato  the  kitchen  first, and  called  fox 
something  t»  drink>  nottop  wing  therms  was  any  hc^^  in  the 
house  at  the  time.    Mrs.  Weightmw,  who  kept  the  house 
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then,  went  into  the  parlour,  in  which  many  people  were 
assembled ;  and  she  told  them  there  were  some  Butterley 
lads  in  the  kitchen,  and  asked  whether  they  might  come  in. 
I  was  a  stranger;  I  knew  none  of  them  except  the  person 
with  whom  I  went.  Th^y  told  her  we  might  come  in,  for 
what  they  were  doing  there  was  no  secret.  She  came  and 
asked  us  if  we  would  go  into  the  parlour;  I  said  I  had  no 
objection.  We  went  in ;  and  there  were  about  twenty 
there.  There  were  John  Cope,  Brandreth,  Ormond  Booth, 
Mac  Kesswick,  the  prisoner  Turner,  Ludlam,  the  three 
Weightmans,  Anthony  Martin,"  the  first  witness,  whose 
evidence  I  have  read  to  you,**^  and  some  others ;  they,  were 
talking  about  the  revolution  that  was  to  commence  the 
next  night.  Brandreth  was  the  person  who  mentioned  this; 
he  took  out  a  map,  and  pointed  out  different  places  as 
those  where  they  were  to  assemble ;  I  saw  marks  pricked 
with  a  pin  upon  the  map.  They  were  to  overthrow  the 
government;  and  they  thought  there  would  be.no  good 
done  till  this  was  effected.  The  prisoner  was  the  person 
who  said  this ;  he  came  in  about  one  o'clock :  I  did  not 
hear  what  was  to  be  done  precisely  in  order  to  overturn  the 
government;  they  were  to  go  to  Pentridge,to  Wingfield, 
and  to  Nottingham  Forest.  The  prisoner  wanted  Ck>pe  to  go 
to  Wingfield  to  join  them.  Cope  said  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  in  their  preparations,  he  had  enough  to  do 
at  home.  They  were,  it  was  stated,  to  go  and  take  Not- 
tingham, and  then  to  go  to  Newark ;  they  said  it  would 
be  like  a  journey  of  pleasure,  to  go  down  by  the  Trent 
boats.  Brandreth  was  the  person  who  said  this ;  then  the 
poetry  was  repeated,"  which  I  have  already  read  to  you, 
and  need  not  therefore  repeat  again.  "  I  remember  Mac 
Kesswick  coming  in ;  he  said  there  were  too  many  for  that 
sort  of  business.  liudlam  came  in  with  Turner  at  one 
o*clock.  The  old  man,  I  cannot  tell  his  christian  name, 
when  Turner  produced  the  paper  having  the  list  upon  it, 
he  gave  it  to  Ludlam,  and  he  read  it.  What  he  read,  con- 
sisted of  a  specification  of  the  arms  that  they  had;  the 
pistols  and  the  spikes;  and  the  prisoner  said  they  had  forty 
tpikes  in  a  stone  quarry  for  any  men  that  volunteered ;  ho 
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said  tViey  would  come  from  Wakefield  and  Chesterfield 
and  Sheffield  to  meet  them.  They  were  talking  of  drawing 
the  badger ;  they  said  they  would  put  straw   before  the 
door^  the  badger  would  come  out,  and  they  would  shoo^ 
him :    William  Turner  said  this.    Turner  wanted  to  know 
where  the  list  was  belonging  to  the  Butterley  people.  They 
told  him  they  had  none :  Cope  said  this.    Turner  seemed 
to  make  game  of  them  because  they  were  not  so  forward  as 
they  were  at  Wingfield,  for  that  they  went  out  to  get  pike 
shafts  in  the  day  time."    It  was  to  Colonel  Hal  ton's  they 
were  to  go  to  do  what  they  called  draw  the  badger ;  *^  in 
their  own  parish  every  man  was  to  kill  their  own  vermin ; 
Turner  was  the  person  who  said  this ;  and  he  then  asked 
Cope  to  go  and  help  them  at  Wingfield ;  Cope  said  he 
should  not  go,  he  had  enough  to  do  at  home.    Turner,  the 
prisoner,  said  that  when  at  Nottingham,  they  were  to  get 
plenty  of  rum  and  roast  beef,  and  one  hundred  guineas  each  ; 
they  seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits,  and  said  there  would  be 
no  good  till  the  government  was  pverthrown ;  they  said 
there  was  no  doubt  they  should  succeed  in  what  they  were 
going  to  undertake.     Edward  Moore  was  there ;  he  took 
no  part  in  the  conversation,  except  that  generally  he  was 
talking  among  the  rest ;  I  do  not  recollect  particularly  what 
he  said.    Money  was  gathered  for  Joseph  Weightman  to 
go  to  Nottingham ;  he  was  to  go  there  to  bring  information 
how  they  were  going  on.  Brandreth  was  to  be  the  captain ; 
he  wanted  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  be  produced,  that  he 
might  tell  them  how  to  make  cartridges ;  and  as  to  lead, 
he  said,  there  would  be  plenty  of  that  on  the  road  from  the 
chufches." 

Then,  on  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^  I  came  this 
morning  from  the  Old  Flower  Pot,  in  this  town.  Since  I 
was  last  here,  I  have  talked  with  Martin  about  this ;  but  I 
did  not  teach  him  the  verses.  Turner  yas  not  there  when 
I  first  went.  I  might  say,  when  examined  before,  that 
Turner  was  there  when  I  first  came,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  did  say  so;  but  if  I  did,  I  was  wrong  in  saying  so." 
Now,  the  question  put  to  him  before  was  equivocal  in 
itself;  he  being  desired  to  mentiop  the  persons  who  were 
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thei'e^  mentioned  all  the  names,  amongst  which  was 
Turner's.  He  says, "  I  do  not  recollect  having  bad  any  con- 
versation with  Martin  since  the  time  till  I  was  examined 
before,  as  to  when  Turner  came  into  the  room ;  but  if  I 
did  say  Turner  was  there,  I  said  that  which  was  not 
correct*  Both  Brandreth  and  Turner  said  there  would 
be  no  good  till  the  government  was  overturned :  both  said 
it,  the  one  after  the  other.  Turner  continued  there  after 
this  conversation  till  they  broke  up.  William  Turner  was 
the  peifson  who  mentioned  it  first:"  .that  is,  that  no  good 
would'  be  done  till  the  government  was  overturned. 
^^  Brandreth  repeated  it  afterwards,  and  said  the  same 
thing.  The  first  witness,  Martin,  was  all  the  time  in  the 
room ;"  and  Martin  not  having  mentioned  any  part  of  this 
conversation,  this  witness  is  ^sked  whether  Martin  must 
iDOt  have  heard  it  ?  to  which  be  says,  that  Miirtin  was  out 
occasionally,  once,  twice,  or  thrice;  that  he  was  ba4?k* 
wards  and  forwards,  and  might  not  have  heard  every  part 
of  the  conversation ;  l{ut  the  witness  swears  that  he  did. 
He  says,  '^  I  was  not  taken  up  on  this  business ;  but  I  first 
told  it  when  I  was  called  upon.  This  was  not  in  the 
course  of  the  same  week,  or  of  the  same  month.  I  did 
not  volunteer  in  giving  any  information ;  I  did  not  know 
it  was  my  duty  to  tell ;  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  con^table^ 
and  I  said,  there  are  constables  in  the  room.  They  said^ 
if  we  said  any  thing,  they  would  put  us  up  the  chimney. 
I  was  swdim  in  to  protect  my  master's  place ;  I  ate  his 
bread ;  and  tbough  I  heard  all  this,  I  did  not  disclose  it ; 
but  I  swear  1  did  not  do  it  because  I  did  not  know  it  was 
my  duty  so  to  do ;  and  I  was  only  sworn  in  the  night 
before.  Bdth  Brandreth  and  the  prisoners  said  the  same 
as  to  going  to  Nottingham,  and  having  one  hundred 
guineas.  They  said  it  in  the  room  where  I  was  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  it  was  faid  generally;  not  to  me  only,  but  to 
me  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  not  so  soon  as  they  came  in. 
Cope  is  here — not  at  the  Flower  Pot.  Since  Thursday 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  Martin  about  the 
evidence  in  this  cause;  but  I  have  said  something  to  him. 
I  gave  money  for  Joseph  Weightman  to  go  to  Netting* 
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bam.  I  did  not  receive  any.  Brandreth  mibscribed^  and 
I  gave  sixpence.  I  did  not  know  v^hat  I  was  giving  it 
for.  They  asked  me  for  sixpence,  and  did  not  tell  me 
what  it  was  for  till  afterwards*  Turner  did  not  tell  me 
what  it  was  for ;  but  it  was  mentioned  in  the  room  to  send 
Joseph  Weightman  to  Nottingham  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  I  staid  in  this  room  from  one  or  two  till  four. 
I  was  not  prevented  from  going  away,  and  I  did  not  ask 
for  my  sixpence  back.  At  length  i  went  home,  and  to 
Jessop's — the  next  day  to  Butterley  works ;  there  I  saw 
Mr.  Goodwin,  bnt  I  did  not  tell  him  what  had  passed,  nor 
Mr.  Wragg^  nor  any  magistrate ;  because  I  did  not  know 
it  was  my  duty  so  to  do." 

The  next  witness  who  is  called  is  Thomas  Turner,  who 
describes  himself  as  a  frame* work  knitter.  He  sajrs, 
^  In  June  last  I  lived  with  my  father,  at  or  near  South- 
wingfield.  I  havebeen  taken  np  upon  this  business,  and 
in  custody  for  some  time  past.  On  the  evening  of  the 
gitb  of  Jttne,  I  left  my  father's  house  ;  it  was  nearly  nine ; 
and  I  was  in  company  with  Samuel  Ludlam  and  John 
Walker.  We  went  to  facing  the  meeting-house  in  South-* 
wingfield,  opposite  nearly  to  Colonel  Halton's  gate,  and 
there  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  have  known  him 
long ;  be  was  with  George  Weightman  and  Brandreth ; 
and  each  df  them  had  a  gun.  They  were  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  Balguybrook,  and  from  Colonel 
Halton's  gate,  and"  he  says,  "  the  prisoner  was  loading 
his  gun  with  bullets ;  I  was  very  near  when  he  was  doing 
diis.  George  Weightman  said,  come  lads  I  expect  an 
engagement  very  soon  at  Butterley  furnace  with  Jessop^s 
men,  but  I  do  not  expect  it  will  last  long ;  the  prisoner 
told  us  where  we  were  to  meet,  that  was  at  Hunt's  Barn; 
I  did  not  know  Brandreth  before.  I  asked  the  prisoner 
who  Brandreth  was,  and  the  prisoner  said  he  is  our 
captain  from  >5ottingham  ;  they  all  three  went  to  the  barn, 
and  I  and  the  others  followed ;  the  other  three  went  first ; 
there  were  men  assembled  at  the  barn,  perhaps  a  score  or 
better ;  they  were  armed;  they  had  pikes,  guns  and  swords; 
rtiose  arms  were  in  their  band's,  and  *beyond  those  there 
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were  a  few  spikei^  by  the  road  side;  WiHiain  Barker  wat' 
there; he  had  a  spike;  John  Hill  bad  a  spike^  Ludlam  the 
same ;  Robert  Turner  I  think  had  a  sword :  I  cannot 
recollect  whether  he  had  a  sword  then ;  but  I  saw  him  with 
a  sword  afterwards.  Manchester  Turner,  the  man  who  bad 
lost  an  eye,  had  also  a  sword,  and  Charles  Swaiiie  had 
a  spike.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  hieard  Brandreth  say 
5vhere  we  were  to  go  to,  but  I  heard  Weightman  say  we 
iQust  go  to  Topham's ;  captain  Brandreth  said  we  must  go 
to  Nottingham  Forest,  and  when  there  there  wonld  be 
a  great  many  come  to  meet  us;  we  went  away;  we  were 
formed  before  we  went  away  in  order  by  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  and  by  Brandreth,  into  rank  like  soldiers.  I  received 
a  bag  of  bullets  from  George  Bramley  to  carry;  we 
marched  to  Topham's  ground,  better  than  a  score;  and 
Brandreth  commanded  us  on  the  march;  we  went  to 
JVIr.  Hardwick's,  I  saw  nothing  taken  there ;  the  party 
went  next  to  Tomlinson's^  1  did  not  go  there ;  I  delivered 
the  bullets  to  Samuel  Ludlam,  and  went  the  nearest  wky 
to  meet  them  at  Topham's  Close,  where  I  expected  the 
Pentridge  people  were  to  have  met  us,  which  I  learned 
from  George  Weightman^  but  none  joined  us  till  we  got 
to  Topham's  Close,  when  Isaac  Ludlam  and  his  two  sons^ 
Isaac  and  William,  did ;  they  had  each  a  spike ;  the 
Pentridge  people  did  not  come ;  it  was  agroed  George 
Weightman  was  to  take  the  bag  of  bullets,'and  if  he  met 
them  to  turn  them  back  to  Pentridge-lane  End.  Weight- 
man  took  the  bag  of  bullets  and  went  that  way,  accom- 
panied by  Brandreth  and  the  prisoner,  to  Elijah  Hall's ; 
when  they  got  there.  Hall  was  on  the  outside  of  the  door^ 
dressed ;  he  had  a  son,  and  at  this  place  a  gun  and  the  son 
were  taken ;  be  did  not  give  them  up  willingly,  they  were 
taken  by  force,  and  for  this  purpose  Brandreth  went  into 
the  bouse ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  door,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  saw  him  in  the  bouse.  We  next  went  to  Mr. 
Walker's,  and  there  I  saw  a  pistol  taken ;  Brandreth  had  it, 
and  put  it  into  his  apron,  which  went  round  his  waist  like 
a  belt,  and.it  appealed  to  me  to  be  a  brass»barrelled  pistol- 
I  caimot  say  whether  William  Turner  was  there.    Barker 
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was  at  Hall's;  he  told  Mr.  Hall  be  bad  waited  long  foi 
that  day  to  come,  but  that  it  had  come  at  last.  We  went 
to  Mr.  Bestwick's,  there  the  windows  were  broken ;  I  heard 
the  soundy  but  did  not  see  it  done,  ^e  went  to  Samuel 
Hunt's  next ;  he  gave  ns  bread  and  cheese  and  beer ;  he 
dressed,  and  when  his  man  dressed,  they  came  with  us ; 
the  prisoner  was  with  us,  and  was  actually  in  Hunt's  house.* 
We  went  next  to  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  and  there  a  gun  was 
taken ;  Brandreth  was  the  first  person  who  demanded 
admission,  others  of  the  party  seconded  him  in  so  doing,' 
but  admission  was  not  given;  they  were  asked  what  they 
waited ;  they  said  they  wanted  a  gun  out  of  the  house ;  it 
was  refused ;  they  attempted  to  break  in ;  and  the  windows 
I  think  were  broken,  not  the  fastenings,  but  the  windows ; 
large  stones  were  thrown  at  the  door  by  Samuel  Hunt; 
Brandreth  shot  through  the  window  and  killed  Robert 
Walters;  I  saw  him  lying  dying  or  dead  upon  the  floor 
afterwards.  I  told  Brandreth,  he  should  not  have  shot 
that  innocent  young  man ;  he  said  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
so,  and  he  would  do  it,  and  if  I  said  any  thing  more  he 
would  blow  my  brains  out ;  I  was  three  or  four  yards  from 
him ;  Elijah  Hall  was  near,  and  William  Ludlam.  I  saw 
the  prisoner  in  the  yard  a  minute  or  two  before  Robert 
Walters  was  killed ;  and  after  Walters  had  fallen  by  the 
shot  discharged  by  Brandreth,  the  gun  was  delivered. 
We  went  next  to  Pentridge  -  Lane  End,  and  met  with 
a  party  from  different  places  of  about  a  score.  About  thi^ 
time  the  size  of  our  party  altogether  amounted  to  forty  or 
fifty ;  most  of  those  who  joined  were  armed  like  ourselves ; 
sonie  had  guns,  some  had  spikes.  While  at  Pentridge 
'  Lane  End,  I  heard  a  noise  of  the  same  kind  as  I  had  heard 
at  other  houses ;  there  was  a  great  disturbance  at  Butterley, 
and  then  I  heard  other  noises,  and  at  last  they  got  men 
from  Butterley ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  arms ; 
and  then  they  afterwards  marched  towards  Pentridge :  in 
marching  to  Petitridge,  Brandreth  asked  whether  any  had 
been  in  the  militia  and  knew  discipline,  because  they  must 
turn  out  and  keep  the  men  in  order ;  Charles  Swaine  turned 
out,  he:  said  he  had  been  in  the  militia,  and  they  were 
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formed  into  raaks  bj  Bfandretb^  by  the  prisoner,  and  by 
Charles  Swaine ;  those  who  bad  guns  were  placed  fa  the 
first  raak,  those  wha  had  spikes,  ia  the  rear ;  we  were  two 
and  two>  and  marched  ia  this  way  to  Pentridge,  under  the 
command  of  Brandreth,  and  the  prisoner  atthe  bar  appeared 
to  be  the  second  in  command ;  at  Pentcsdgej  Edward  Turnec 
and  JosejAi  Turner,  aad  several  others  joined ;  £dward  had 
a  gun ;  of  the  remainder,  some  had  guns  some  not,  the  rest 
had  spikes ;  at  Pentridge  I  did  not  see  the  ajrms  taken,  but  that 
they  were  taken,  I  believe,  from  tbe  noise  which  I  heard 
from  the  people  being  called  up;  George  Weightmao 
rejoined  us  a  little  before  we  got  to  Pentridge ;  we  went  tcr 
William  Bopth%  his  poney  was  taken,  and  I  aaw  George 
Weightmaa  with  it ;  a  person  of  the  name  of  Storer  was 
placed  upon  the  poney,  he  pret^aded  to  be  ill^  which  was 
the  reason  for  putting  him  upon  it ;  we  th^n  marched  to 
Bulterley  y  whea  we  were  near  the  office,  Mr«  Goodwin 
came  out,  and  something  passed  which  I  did  not  hear,  and 
therefore  do  not  know  what  it  wa&;  we  were  then  nuuncbeA 
by  Brandreth,  to  Ripky^  and  the  prisoner  coAlinned  ta 
accompany  us  all  the  time ;  when  we  anfived  at  Ripley, 
we  were  ordered  to  halt  amd  give  three  cheers;  I  did  not 
bear  it  said  for  what  purpose  ^  we  then  w^ent  to  Codoor,  to 
a  puUic  hNMue  called  the  Gkisa*bouse,  we  got  some  ale 
there ;  the  landlord  was  knoeked  up,  and  the  priioiier  and 
Brandreth  ordered  the  bill ;  k  amonnted  to  about  eight 
and  twenty  shiUmgis :  then  we  went  to  a  &rm  yard  near 
Codnor ;  the  prisoner,  with  bis  brother  and  others^  were 
present  during  all  this  time;  wc  brought  three  men  out  of 
the  biurn,  we  were  not  then  in  raAk,  they  were  placed  in 
our  body,  they  went  not  very  willingly ;  we  then  went 
to  Lan^ley  Mill,  and  met  iu  our  way  George  Weigbtiaan 
on  Booth's  poney ;  be  had  been  to  Nottingham,  as  I  un- 
derstood ;  he  said  that  Nottingham,  had  risen  and  was 
taken,  and  that  the  soldieiB  would  not,  come  out  of  the 
barracks,  and  we  must  march  on;  we  did ;  I  went  two  off 
three  miles  with  them  towards  Eastwood,  and  then  with 
some  others  I  quitted  them  there ;  at  this  time,  the  rest  were 
going  towarda  Nottiiig,ham,  but  tjbere  ^ere  few  left ;  when 
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I  left  them,  Brandretb  and  the  jMrisoner  at  the  bar,  were 
consulting  together ;  William  Turner  was  never  in  the  line, 
and  appeared  throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
to  be  the  second  in  command." 

Oo  cros&-examinatioo,  he  says,  ''  I  had  a  weapon ;  I 
threif  it  down  when  I  escaped^  by  one  side  of  the  road 
by  some  nettles ;  and  I  afterwards  pointed  it  out  to  some 
soldiefs.  I  am  a  frame-work  knitter ;  I  was  at  this  time 
in  full  employ.  I  saw  Brandreth  fire ;  I  blamed  him  for  it. 
The  man  appeared  to  be  killed  as  he  was  lying  on  the  floor. 
I  did  not  hear  several  others  ]>]eLme  him  for  it.  I  do  not 
believe  the  prisoner  was  in  sight  or  near  him  when  he 
shot.  I  might  quit  them  between  nine  and  ten,  the  follow-* 
ing  miMrning.  The  tnen  dropped  off  fast,  and  there  were 
very  few  left  at  last.  They  were  going  off  scattering  in 
differ^tlt  directions.  I  should  think  there  might  be  a 
dozen  or  a  score,  when  I  quitted." 
.  On  his  re-examination,  he  says,  '^  There  were  more  parties 
ibail  one ;  some  were  forwards^  some  were  backwards,  some 
^ewh^e ;  there  were  few  remained  with  Brandreth  and 
the  |>risoner  at  the  bar." 

Gentlemen,  as  far  as  I  have  hitherto  proceeded,  I  have 
stated  to  you,  I  fear  but  a  very  ioconsiderable  part  of  the 
evidence ;  the  remainder  will  occupy  probably  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  time ;  and  therefore  I  beg  you  will  be 
seated* 

Henry  Tomlinson  is  next  called,  who  tells  you  that  he  i» 
a  farmer  at  Wingfield  Park ;  he  says,  *^  on  the  9th  of 
June,  I  saw  John  Machin  at  my  bouse,  at  about  a  quarter 
before  ten ;  I  got  information  from  him,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  information,  my  wife  and  I  locked  the  door  and 
went  into  the  yard ;  as  we  stood  at  one  end  of  it,  a  quantity 
of  people  came  in  at  the  other  end,  they  went  up  to  the 
house  door  daid  began  to  rattle  at  it ;  I  went  up  to  them 
and  asked  them  what  tliey  wanted ;  their  number  appeared 
to  be  between  thirty  and  forty ;  they  were  armed,  some 
with  spikes^  scmie  with  guns,  and  they  said  if  I  would  not 
open  tli^  door  they  woidd  break  it,  and  search  9iy  house 
%  my  gun.    I  knew  the  prisoner,  I  saw  him  and  I  spoke 
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to  him ;  I  opened  the  door,  and  the  captain  and  another 
man  followed  me  in ;  at  this  time  I  did  not  know  precisely 
all  those  that  went  in ;  they  insisted  upon  taking  my  gun 
and  upon  searching  my  house ;  and  I  fetched  them  the 
gun  from  the  tester  of  my  bed ' and  delivered  it  to  them; 
they  then  went  out,  and  I  went  out  and  stood  just  within 
the  door;  they  said  to  me,  come  you  must  go;  upon 
which  I  said  I  would  not ;  they  said  you  had  better  go  now 
than  wait  till  the  morning,  for  that  there  was  a  great  gang 
coming  from  Sheffield,  and  a  great  cloud  from  the  north, 
which  would  sweep  all  before  them ;  I  told  them  I  would 
not  go,  but  stop  till  the  morning ;  then  the  captain  Bran-^ 
dreth  levelled  his  gun,  and  swore  he  would  shoot  me ;  the 
crowd  said  damn  his  eyes  strike  his  head  off;  some  said 
bring  him,  others  said  leave  him,  others  said  never  mind ; 
the  captain  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham,  that  he 
should  be  there  by  half  past  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning ; 
that  London  would  be  taken  by  the  time  they  got  to 
Nottingham,  and  then  they  need  go  no  further;  I  locked 
the  door  and  went  into  the  yard,  and  George  Wdghtman 
was  there,  whom  I  knew ;  there  were  three  others  there 
whom  I  knew ;  they  gave  me  a  spike,  but  I  asked  to  have 
my  own  gun ;  they  said  I  should  not  have  it,  I  must  have 
a  spike ;  I  went  with  them  about  three  hundred  yards ; 
George  Weightman  took  the  spike  and  bade  me  turn 
again ;  in  my  own  yard  I  had  said  to  him  it  was  a  very 
hard  case  to  offer  to  take  me  away,  and  to  leave  my  wife 
without  protection  in  a  solitary  place ;  he  said  it  was,  and 
then  he  gave  me  a  nudge ;  I  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
yard,  and  said,  William  is  that  you,  and  the  Prisoner 
answered,  yes/* 

Then  upon  being  cross-examined  he  says,  "  I  went 
vfith  them  because  ihey  forced  me  to  it.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect Wakefield  or  Huddersfield  being  mentioned  ;  the 
captain  talked  about  Sheffield  and  a  cloud  from  the  north." 

Elijah  Hall  senior  is  next  called,  who  tells  you  that  he 
is  a  farmer  and  miller,  and  that  he  lives  at  Sotithwingfield 
Park.  He  says,  '^  I  had  closed  my  doors  and  fastened 
them  on  Monday  about  eleten  o'clock  at  night ;  a  part  of 
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my  family  was  gone  to  b€d.  I  beard  the  footsteps  of  two 
men  approaching  the  door,  and  then  when  they  had  ap- 
proached it,  they  asked  me  whether  any  mea  hud  been  at 
my  house  that  night  for  guns  ;  I  told  them  there  had ; 
they  said^  have  they  taken  any  away ;  I  told  them  they 
had ;  they  then  went  away.  I  opened  the  door,  and  went 
out  to  see  whether  anybody  was  without  with  an  intent  to 
take  away  the  fire-arms,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  men 
coming  into  my  yard,  advancing  towards  my  door  ;  this 
was  a  few  minutes  after  the  two  men  had  gone  away ;  they 
were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns^  and  one  of  them  had  a 
sword.  ( I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there  at  that 
time  of  the  night ;  some  of  them  said  they  wanted  a 
bigger  loaf,  and  the  times  altering.  I  told  them  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  give  them  a  bigger  loaf,  or  to  alter  the 
times ;  they  said,  they  did  not  suppose  it  was,  but  thej 
wanted  my  fire-arms.  I  told  them  I  had  none  for  thein ; 
they  said  they  knew  positively  that  I  had ;  and  I  had 
better  deliver  them  up  to  prevent  further  mischief,  that 
was  to  prevent  the  house  from  being  fired ;  they  then  ad- 
vanced towards  the  door,  and  demanded  entrance ;  I  told 
them  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  open  the  door,  I  being  at 
this  time  on  the  outside  of  the  door  as  well  as  themselves : 
they  then  endeavoured  to  force  the  door  with  pikes  and 
other  weapons ;  a  gun  was  then  given  through  one  of 
the  windows ;  they  then  required  me  to  go  along  with 
them ;  I  told  them  I  should  not ;  some  then  said  he  has 
sons,  we  will  take  them  ^  the  captain  said,  if  he  has  sons, 
we  will  take  the  young,  and  not  the  old  man  ;  the  captain 
said,  we  must  force  the  door,"  this  was  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  others,  ''  how  must  it  be  T  he  ordered 
them  to  blow  the  door  in  pieces ;  a  little  time  before  this 
1  had  heard  a  gun  go  off  at  a  village  at  about  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  ;  they  then  tried  to  force  the  door  open^  and 
when  the  captain  was  ordering  the  men  to  blow  it  in 
pieces,  somebody  from  within  opened  the  door ;  and  the 
door  being  opened,  the  captain  and  several  others  went 
in,  and  I  did  the  same ;  there  were  twelve  or  more  went  in.' 
I  had  not  heard  of  the  general  purpose  ;  when  I  got  int» 
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the  house  I  heard  of  it ;  ¥ihen  I  got  in^  they  demanded 
my  sons^  ^nd  they  told  me  to  fetch  them ;  I  told  them  I 
should  hot;  the  captain  gave  me  two  pushes  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun,  presented  it  at  me^  and  tdd  me  he 
would  blow  my  brains  oat  if  I  did  not  immediately  light  a 
candle,  and  fetch  my  sons  to  go  along  with  them.     I  toM 
him  I  should  not;  be  took  a  caudle  from  some  one  of  the 
iamily,  lighted  it  at  the  fire,  and  then  went  up  stairs,  and 
several  others  followed  him;  I  heard  them  threaten  my 
sons  to  hash  them  in  pieces,  or  to  hash  them  up  if  they 
would  not  go  with   them ;  they  brought  my  son  Elijah 
down ;  I  have  several  children  and  seveml  sons,  but  of 
tliose,  two  only  are  grown  up ;  they  brought  Elijah  down, 
part  dressed,  and  they  compelled  him  to  finish  dressing, 
all  but  tying  his  shoes.    They  were  hunting  aboqt.  for 
mone  five  arms*      1  asked  the    captain   where  be  was 
going ;  he  said  to  Nottingham,  and  that  he  believed  Not^ 
tingbam  was  taken  at  thait  lime ;  he  said  they  should  pror. 
ceed  from  Nottingham  to  London,  wipe  off  the  nation^ 
debt,  and  begin  afresh ;  when  out  of  the  house  J  ^aw  that 
Ihey  >had  taken  my  son»    I  followed  them,  and  desired 
them  not  to  take  him,  but  they  said  they  wodd ;  timy  said . 
I  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  they  would  bring  bim 
back  and  the  gun ;  he  bad  better  go  vmk  -his  neighbours 
whooi  be  knew,  tbsn  go  the  next  day  with  those  bedid  not 
know,  for  he  believed  there  were  thousands  eomingwho 
would  be  them  the  next  day ;  the  captain  and  Ludlam, 
senior  and  junior,  bad  beep  there,  and  William  Ludjam, 
William  Barker,  Thomas  Turner  and  Robert  Turtief ;  1 
cannot  positively  say  I  saw  the  prisoner  that  night,  but  i 
suppose  I  heard  his  voice." 

Then  Elijah  Hall,  the  .son  of  the  but  witness,  is  called^ 
and  be  tells  you^  he  lives  with  his  father ;  be  «ay4S  **  th^ 
&mily  was  disturbed  oa  the  gih  of  Ji^iie,  after  they  had 
gone  to  bed,  by  a  gre^  qiwitity  of  people;  i^veral  people 
Game  into  my  bed-room 'between  eleven  and  l^welve,  or 
ibereaboutfi,  some  with  gnas  and  aom^  wit^i  aw^^s,  re- 
quiring me  to  get  out  of  my  bed>  and  go  aloag  with. 
them ;  4  ^^nt  with  tibeva,  bjec^ni^fe  I  iras  contpelted  to  d» 
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it ;  when  I  went  down  there  were  many  others  below ;  tbey 
were  standing  dose  together^  I  dressed  and  went  with 
them  ;  I  saw  several  I  knew,  the  Nottingham  captain  was 
there.  I  did  not  observe  any  other  persons  I  knew  in  the 
faousei  but  in  the  road  I  saw  Ludlam  die  father,  and  the 
two  sons,  and  Manchester  Turner,  whom  I  knew  by 
sight.  I  did  not  see  the  prisoner  within  thirty  or  forty 
yards  of  the  hou^e,  bat  there  I  did,  and  he  had  a  gun  with 
faiin>  ahd  he  joined  the  rest  of  the  party ;  we  went  first  to 
Isaac  Walker^s,  tliere  we  demanded  arms ;  a  gun  was  asked 
for.  I  knew  the  prisoner  before;  I  have  no  reason  to  re- 
cdlect  whether  I  was  nearer  to  him  than  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  nor  io  I  believe  him  to  have  been  nearer  to  this 
spot ;  we  got  a  gun  and  a  pistol ;  Mr.  Isaac  Walker  gave 
them  not  willingly,  but  because  they  threatened  to  shoot 
him  if  he  did  not  give  them.  From  thence  diey  went  to 
Bestwick's,  into  his  house,  and  brought  out  a  gun ;  they 
made  a  ndxse  first ;  they  did  not  get  a  man  there,  and  they 
carried  tiie  gun  away  with  them  ;  the  prisoner  was  with 
us;  we  went  next  to  Samud  Hunt's,  three  or  four  doses 
off,  went  into  the  house,  and  most  of  the  party  got  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer.  Hunt  dressed  and  came  along  with 
them  and  his  man,  a  gun  being  got  from  this  plaoe  the 
man  carried  the  gun;  from  thence  we  went  to  Mary  Hep- 
worth's,  which  is  several  doses  from  Hunt's;  the  prisoner 
continued  with  us ;  he  was  very  near ;  there  was  a  great 
disturbance  at  the  door,  and  they  demanded  men  and 
arms,  but  they  got  none  ;  when  they  demanded  men  and 
arms,  and  the  answer  was  they  bad  got  none,  the  window 
was  brolrea  ;  I  do  not  know  by  which  of  the  party  :  then 
a  gun  went  off  from  the  hand  of  the  Nottingham  oap^ 
tain,  and  shot  Mrs.  Hepworth's  man,  Robert  Walters.  I 
did  not  see  the  prisoner  at  that  time ;  I  sow  him  before  J 
left  the  house  :not  far  off,  in  the  yard,  and  near  the  hoQs^ 
biit  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  him  near  Brandretfa ;  Man- 
chester Turner,  William  Turner,  Isaac  Ludlam^  and  Wil»- 
liam  Ludlam,  were  ako  there  ;  the  rest  of  die  party  were 
about  the  place;  after  this  we  got  one  gun  at  Mrs.  Hep** 
worth's,  and  from  dience  weweid  to  Pentridge  Lane  End, 
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'wKere  they  got  several  men  by  force^  most  of  them  whom 
they  got  were  in  bed  when  they  went  up  to  the  houses  ;  I 
heard  a  great  noise  at  several  doors ;  I  do  not  know  whc'- 
ther  they  got  arms  as  well  as  men  ;  they  then  went  to 
Pentridge,  broke  into  several  houses  for  men  and  arms ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  got  any  there,  for  here  I  left 
them ;  they  were  breaking  into  some  house,  ao^  J  got 
away,  and  went  home  ais  soon  and  as  fast  as  I  could." 

The  next  witness  who  is  called  is  Isaac  Walker;  he 
tells  you  he  is  a  farmer  at  Southwingfield  Park  ;  he  says, 
'^I  was  disturbed  on  the  9th  of  June,  by  persons  coming 
to  my  house ;  about  half  past  eleven,  having  retired  widi 
my  family  to  bed;  on  being  disturbed,  and  looking  out, 
I  saw  about  forty  persons  coming  up  the  yard  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  armed  with  pikes  and  guns;  they  demanded 
a  gun,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  servant  man ;  I  toldi  them 
I  had  a  gun,  but  no  pistols ;  they  said  they  were !  deter- 
mined to  have  my  gun  and  pistols  too  :  I  was  at  this  time 
at  the  bed-room  window ;  they  were  speaking .  from  the 
yard  below,  and  pointed  a  gun  at  me ;  the  captain  did  (the 
man  who  appeared  to  be  captain;)  and  said,  if  I  did  not 
deliver  up  my  arms  they  would  fire ;  he^' ordered  them  to 
break  the  door  open ;  with  that  I  went  down  and  opened 
the  back  door,  not  the  front  door ;  tliey  were  then  there, 
and  afterwards  went  round  to  meet  me  at  the  back  door ; 
I  took  the  gun  down  from  where  it  hung;  and  delivered  it 
them ;  they  then  demanded  my  servant ;  I  told  them  I  bad 
none;  they  went  away,  and  I  fastened  the  door,  and  was 
going  up  to  bed,  but  they  knocked  again ;  I  then  asked 
them  what  they  were  coniing  back  for,  and  where  they 
were  going  to ;  they  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham, 
and  that  they  were  come  back,  for  that  they  knew  I  had  a 
pistol,  and  were  determined  to  have  it ;  if  I  had  not  two 
I  had  one ;  I  told  them  I  had  one,  but  I  begged  they 
would  let  me  keep  it ;  they  said  they  had  orders  to  take 
all  I  had,  and  then  I  was  forced  to  give  it  them ;  I  gave  it 
to  the  captain ;  he  asked  me  if  it  was  loaded ;  I  to)d  him 
it  was,  and  he  fired  it  oiF  at  the  d6or.;  I  did  not  see  where 
jbe  put  it,  but  he  had  it  iii  his  hand  when  he  fired  it  off; 
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'knew  Isaac  Ludlam,  William  Barker,  and  Thomas  Mas** 
lam  or  Masden,  but  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  others,** 

Then,  upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  "  I  have 
lived  at  Wingfield  for  five  and  twenty  years ;  1  have  not 
known  William  Turner  long  ;  during  all  this  time,  I  have 
known  nothing  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  his  general 
character." 

Mary  Hepworth  is  next  called,  who  says,  "  I  occupy  a 
farm  in  Southwingfield,  and  did  so  in  June  last ;  [  was  dis- 
turbed between  eleven  and  twelve,  being  tlien  in  bed,  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door  and  windows;  I  got  up  and 
came  down  stairs,  and  found  William  Hepworth  my  soi?, 
and  my  two  servant  men.  Fox  aiid  Robert  Walters,  in  the 
kitchen ;  the  men  on  the  outside  called  out  for  guns  and 
men ;  I  told  them  they  should  have  neither  guns  nor  men  ; 
they  then  moved  to  the  front  part,  of  the  hou^e ;  some 
broke  tJie  kitchen  window  ;  the  shutter  was  on  the  inside, 
and  that  wais  broken  and  forced  into  the  room,  and  they 
continued  to  demand  the  guns  and  men  ;  a  gun  or  pistol, 
I  do  Hot  know  which,  was  then  immediately  fired  into  the 
kitchen,  and  Robert  Walters  was  shot  and  killed  by  it,  at 
least  he  died  in  perhaps  ten  minutes ;  he  was  stooping 
dowti>  when  the  firing  took  place,  in  the  act  of  putting  his 
boots  on,  and  the  ball  entered  his  neck  ;  I  was  then  obliged 
to  give  them  the  gun;  they  still  continued  to  call  out  for- 
a  gun  and  a  man,  and  a  gun  was  given  to  them  out  of  the 
window ;  they  did  not  take  any  men  ;  I  told  them  they 
should  have  none ;  they  told  me  they  would  serve  me  the 
same  if  I  did  not  retire  from  the  window  ;  I  told  them  that 
they  had  shot  one  man,  and  said  was  not  that  sufficient ; 
they  said  they  would  serve  me  the'same  if  1  was  not  silent; 
after  they  were  gone  away  I  went  out ;  I  saw  a  pike  that 
was  found,  and  there  were  a  great  many  stones  at  the 
door ;  the  pike  found  is  hke  that  little  one  (referring  to 
one  you  saw  displayed  upon  the  table,)  but  it  had  a  shorter 
stick  and  a  longer  iron/' 

Joseph  Wilkinson  was  next  called  ;  he  says,  *'  I  lived 
with  my  father  at  Southwingfield  on  Sunday  the  8th  and 
Monday  the  gth  of  June,  before  the  rising  took  place;  in 
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ihe  afternoon  of  Monday  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Farndley,  about  half  a  mile  from  Thorpe  Hill 
Wood ;  I  saw  some  persons  go  by;  Isaac  Ludlam,  Jame& 
Taylor,  Joseph  Taylor  and  Benjamin  Taylor  ;  I  saw  them 
afterwards  returning  from  the  wood ;  they  had  with  them 
poles  about  three  yards  long;  they  were  carrying  them  oa 
their  shoulders  ;  the  bark  was  not  then  off  them,  and  they 
had  two  or  three  each  ;  on  that  evening  I  happened  to  go 
to  James  Taylor's,  at  about  seven  o'clock ;  there  I  saw 
George  Weight  man,  William  Ludlam,  James  Taylor,  Isaac 
Ludlam ;  the  bark  was  now  off  the  poles ;  I  did  not  see 
any  thing  put  upon  them,  nor  did  I  afterwards  see  them 
when  armed  with  any  iron  that  night ;  about  twenty  people 
came  to  my  father's  house ;  some  unarmed  and  some  armed 
with  spikes  and  the* poles ;  the  poles  were  about  the  size  of 
the  poles  I  have  seen  here;  James  Taylor,  Abraham  James, 
Miles  Bacon,  and  George  Weightman  were  there,  but  did 
not  come  up  to  the  door ;  one  of  James  Taylor's  brothers 
was  there,  but  I  do  not  know  his  christian  name ;  a  pike 
was  put  into  my  hand  by  James  Taylor;  I  went  with  them 
to  Frickley's;  they  there  got  nothing;  they  went  next  to 
Mr.  Marriott's  wire  mill;  there  they  got  a  gun;  James 
Taylor  was  there ;  George  Weightman  demanded  it,  and 
I  afterwards  joined  a  large  party  at  Mr.  Fletcher's;  Brand- 
reth  was  the  captain,  and  the  prisoner  was  of  the  party ; 
he  bad  a  gun  ;  Edward  Turner  was  in  it ;  Thomas  Turner 
was  in  it,  they  both  had  guns  ;  another  Turner  was  also  in 
it,  that  is  Manchester  Turner,  and  he  had  a  sword ;  Samuel 
Hunt  had  a  piice;  1  cannot  say  whether  Samuel  Ludlam 
was  there,  but  William  Ludlam  was,  and  had  a  pike ;  the 
captain  had  a  pistol  and  a  gun;  I  went  with  the  party  be- 
yond Eastwood ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  captain  went 
all  the  way ;  I  did  not  see  him  when  I  left  the  party ;  Ido 
not  know  whether  the  prisoner  did,  but  1  saw  hrm  at  the 
land  end  with  a  gun ;  I  cannot  recollect  seeing  him  any 
where  else ;  1  went  through  Pentridge  with  them  and  to 
Codnor,  and  thence  to  Eastwood." 

Then  Samuel  Fletcher  was  next  called;  he  says,  '*On 
the  9th  of  June  last  I  Jived  at  Pentridge  Lane  End ;  I  went 
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to  bed  with  my  family  about  eleven  o'clock ;  about  twelve 
I  heard  a  very  great  noise  at  the  door,  as  if  persons  were 
breaking  in ;  I  got  up  out  of  bed^  and  ran  towards  the 
window  and  opened  it ;  I  saw  thirty  persons  and  more,  five 
or  six  of  them  with  guns,  which  they  levelled  at  my  head^ 
all  standing  round  the  window ;  the  others  appeared  to  have 
large  sticks  or  poles;  they  cried  out,  ^  Your  arms,  your 
arms^  damn  you,  we  want  your  arms.'  I  said,  '  What 
arms  ? '  they  said,  *  Your  fire  arms ;  bring  them  down  and 
open  the  door,  or  we  will  blow  your  brains  out;'  I  said 
I  had  got  but  one;  they  kept  on  swearing  that  they  w6uld 
blow  my  brains  out ;  I  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  house  to 
get  away ;  there  appeared  nearly  as  many  there  as  on  the 
other  side ;  finding  I  could  not  escape  I  stood  where  I  was, 
and  they  kept  on  beating  at  that  door,  and  swearing  very 
hard ;  I  ordered  ray  servant  Shipman,  to  fetch  the  gun 
down  ;  he  fetched  it,  and  it  was  handed  out  of  the  window ; 
the  person  who  took  it  desired  to  have  the  but  end  towards 
himself;  they  said,  *get  you  dressed,  or  we  will  blow 
your  brains  out ;'  and  then  they  called  out  for  Shipman  to 
go  with  them,  saying  that  if  he  did  not  t,hey  would  blow 
his  brains  out,  and  I  desired  him^  he  going^with  them,  to 
take  notice  who  they  were.  I  said,  ^  thou  knowest  them^ 
they  are  all  Pentridge  and  Wingfield  people :  escape  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  come  back  to  me ;  while  you  are 
with  them,  observe  them  and  what  they  do." 

William  Shipman  is  a  servant  to  Mr.  Fletcher.  He 
says,  '^  I  was  disturbed  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June 
last,  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
which  aroused  me  ;  I  rose  and  looked  out  at  the  window, 
and  saw  Joseph  Topham  and  several  other  persons,  who 
told  me  I  must  c<5me  and  go  with  them  ;  they  sjaid,  they 
had  a  pic^n  and  a  gun  from  every  house,  and  they  must 
have  one  from  this.  The  captain  bade  me  come  down,  or 
that  he  would  blow  my  brains  out;  he  said  he  had  shot 
one  man  already,  and  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  did  not  come 
down ;  I  afterwards  came  down  apd  joined  them  under 
compulsion ;  I  went  with  them  as  far  as  Kimberley,  be- 
yond Eastwood,  on  tjie  ypad  to  Npttingham;   then  we 
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went  to  Pentridge-lane-end,  through  Pentridge ;  in  the 
way  there,   I  saw  James  Weightman  near  the  meeting- 
house ;  he  had  in  his  hand  a  hat  full  of  bullets ;  I  took 
three  or  four  out ;     he  said,  '  do  not  take  any,  for  we 
shall  be  short  enough  ;'   Thomas  Weightman  was  there ; 
this   was  ten  yards  after  I  had  seen  the  bullets  ;  he  said, 
James  and  he  had  orders  to  make  the  bullets,  and  to  make 
cartridges ;  I  saw  George  Weightman  at  this  time  there  ; 
one  Tapleton  of  Heage  told  him  there  were  two  barrels 
of  gunpowder  at  a  place  he  mentioned ;  but  that  they  had 
not  strength  enough  to  get  it  out.     Heage  is  about  two 
miles  from  Pentridge.     They  knocked  at  many  houses  at 
Pentridge  while  I  was  with  them,  calling  for  arms.     I 
heard  the  conversation  about  the  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
Young  Weightman  went  off,  and  I  afterwards  saw  him  on 
a  poney  riding  towards  Nottingham.     We  went  to  Butter- 
ley,  then  to  Codnor,  then  to  Langley  Mill,  and  there  we 
met  George  Weightman.     We  stopped  at  Raynor's,  on 
the  side  of  the  road  to  Langley  MilL     We  met  George 
Weightman  on  his  return  from  Nottingham.     The  poney 
was  sweating  very  bad.     At  Nottingham  he   said  they 
were  going  oh  well ;  that  the  soldiers  were  in  the  barracks, 
and  if  we  marched  forwards,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do 
when  we  got  there.     The  prisoner  was  with  this  party.     I 
saw  him  at  Pentridge-lane-end,  and  I  saw  him  at  Codnor, 
He  had  a  gun  there.     They  formed  us  in  ranks  opposite 
Mr.  Storer's.     The  captain  picked  out  a  serjeant  who  was 
to  be  over  us.     The  prisoner  marched  by  the  side  of  the 
men,  and  the  captain.  Brand  reth,  did  the  same.     I  saw 
him  (the  prisoner)  at  Langley  Mill,  I  saw  him  at  Raynor% 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  at  Eastwood,  and  there  they 
formed  us  into  ranks.     I  cannot  say  whether  the*  prisoner 
assisted,  but   he   was  by  the  side.     At  Kimberley  I  got 
away,  and  returned  to  my  master.     I  went  with  them  a 
little  distance  beyond  Eastwood;  as  far  as  Kimberley." 

On  his  cross-examination  he  says,  "  1  did  not  see 
William  Turner,  the  prisoner,  take  any  part  in  forming 
us  into  ranks,  nor  at  my  master's  house ;  but  I  saw  him 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it.    I  did  not  see  him  when 
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I  left  the  parly ;  but  I  saw  him  as  far  as  Eastwood.  I 
cannot  say  how  long  he  was  with' the  party.  I  saw  him 
at  Codnor  and  at  Raynor's." 

On  his  re- examination  he  says,  ^'  I  saw  him  at  Storer's, 
whicli  is  four  miles  from  Codnor.  I  saw  him  at  Eastwood^ 
which  is  three  miles  further.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
him  after  that;"  so  that  he  had  seen  him  for  seven  miles, 
or  thereabouts. 

Henry  Hole  lives  at  Pentridge-lane-end.  He  says, 
"  On  the  8th  of  June  I  saw  before  George  Turner's  door 
Samuel  Hunt,  and  eight  or  ten  others.  I  had  gone  for  a 
jug  of  milk  to  a  neighbour's  house,  and  1  met  Samuel 
Hunt  on  the  turnpike  road.  He  said,  '  thou  art  fetching 
that  for  the  men  to-night.'  I  said,  '  What  men  i'  He 
said,  '  those  revolutioners  who  will  come  to-night  or  to- 
morrow night.'  I  said,  *  No,  I  believe  not  ;*  and  he  offered 
to  lay  me  a  wager  of  five  shillings  that  they  would  come 
that  night  or  the  Monday  night,  the  next  night.  About 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  Monday  night,  my  wife  and  I  were 
awoke  by  a  "violent  knocking  at  the  door.  I  got  up  to  the 
window,  and  cried  put,  *  Who  is  there  F  what  do  you  want  ?' 
They  said,  ^  We  want  you  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go 
with  us,  or  else  we  will  break  the  door  down,  and  murder 
you.'  I  went  down  and  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  four 
men,  two  of  whom  Iknew,  Joseph  Weightman  and 
Joseph  Topham,  the  two  others  I  did  not  know.  They 
had- pikes  similai*  to  those  on  the  table.  I  asked  where 
they  were  going  ?  They  said,  ^  to  Nottingham.'  I  said, 
*  I  could  not  pretend  to  go  with  them ;  that  I  had  no 
money  to  carry  me  there,  nor  any  body  to  take  care  of  my 
family  while  I  was  gone.'  They  said  they  would  keep  me 
on  roast  beef  and  ale,  and  that  people  were  fixed  (who 
would. come  in  two  days)  to  take  care  of  every  man's 
fcunily.  I  went  out:  a  pike  was  forced  upon  me.  They 
said,  I  had  better  go  that  night,  than. stop  till  morning; 
that  they  would  come  in  a  cloud  out  of  Yorkshire  the  next 
morning,  and  sweep  all  before  them ;  and  those  who  re- 
fused to  go  would  all  be  shot.  I  told  them,  if  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham,  I  should  not  be  able  to  carry  the^ 
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pike,  it  was  so  heavy.  I  threw  it  down,  and  one  picked 
it  up.  I  had  gone  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  along  the 
turnpike-road,  when  I  saw. twenty  or  thirty  men  armed 
with  guns  and  other  weapons.  I  went  to  Fletcher's.  I 
saw  the  captain  there,  but  I  did  not  know  him  particularly. 
I  saw  the  prisoner  there,  and  Manchester  Turner.  I  saw 
Ludlam  senior,  William  Ludlam,  William  Turner,  by 
whom  I  mean  the  prisoner.  I  had  known  him  eight  or 
nine  years.  The  party  in  which  the  prisoner  was  came 
up  as  I  was  going  into  Fletcher's  3'ard.  I  heard  a  gun 
fired  about  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  and  the  party  seemed  to 
come  from  that  direction.  Brandreth  was  anK>ng  them, 
and  had  a  pistol  and  a  gun.  The  prisoner,  when  I  first 
saw  him,  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  the  Ludlam's  had  pikes. 
They  were  all  armed,  and  took  William  Shipman  from 
Fletcher's.  Brandreth  gave  the  word  of  coinmand,  and 
the  prisoner  marched  as  a  sort  of  ofiicer — sometimes  by 
the  side,  sometimes  in  the  front,  with  Brandreth.  We 
formed  into  line  at  Pentridge-lahe-end,  and  the  prisoner 
assisted.  We  divided  there  into  two  parties.  This  was 
before  they  were  put  into  rianks.  After  they  Were  formed 
into  ranks,  the  party  I  was  with  went  to  Samuel  Booth's. 
The  prisoner  was  with  the  other  party.  We  t6afc 
Mr.  Booth's  son  Hugh,  and  from  Buckland  Hollow 
three  men.  I  saw  George  Weightman  upon  William 
Booth's  poney.  I  had  some  conversation  about  the 
shooting  with  William  Ludlsim.  I  asked  who  it  was  ?  he 
said  Robert  Walters.  I  afterwards  went  to  Butterley  works ; 
the  prisoner  and  Brandreth  walked  together  in  front  of 
the  party,  and  knocked  at  the  door  with  the  but  ends  of 
their  guns. .  George  Goodwin  came  to  the  door,  and  said, 
*  what  do  you  want  ?'  and  the  Prisoner  said,  'yourmfen;' 
he  said,  *you  have  a  great  deal  too  many  already,  without 
it  were  a  better  object;'  and  then  they  marched  off 
towards  Ripley;  we  went  by  the  turnpike  road  to  Ripley; 
there  we  hailed,  and  Brandreth  said  we  must  give  three 
cheers  at  Ripley,  to  let  them  know  bow  we'werfe  going  on. 
When  we  left  Ripley,  we  were  marched  on  towards  Cod* 
hoT,  and  halted  at  the  glass-house^  and  there  we  had  somt 
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before  we  got  to  Butterley ;  he  marched  as  well  as  us. 
I  heard  him  make  a  speech ;  he  said  that  Government  had 
robbed  them  aud  plundered  them  of  all  they  ever  had ; 
this  was  the  last  shift  they  could  ever  make,  they  must 
either  fight  or  starve.  Befoi'e  we  left  the  glass-house  we 
were  joined  by  a  party  that  came  up  to  us,  headed  by 
Manchester  Turner;  he  was  not  with  us  before.  The 
landlord  then  gave  Bacon  and  Brandreth  the  bill  at  the 
glass-house,  add  they  said  they  would  pay  in  a  fortnight, 
when  the  job  was  over.  We  were  next  joined  by  a  party 
that  came  from  Swanwick  ;  we  then  went  along  the  road 
for  Laugley  mill,  and  halted  again  at  Raynor's;  and 
I  stood  in  the  ranks.  I  could  hear  part  of  what  passed,  but 
not  ail.  I  heard  the  prisoner  order  the  men  to  go  in  and 
take  his  man  aqd  his  gun  ;  this  was  at  Raynor's.  Young 
Ray  nor  said  be  would  not  go  ;  the  prisoner  said  if  he  would 
not  go  he  would  shoot  him ;  he  said  he  would  ratlier  suffer 
than  go ;  the  prisoner  went  out  and  called  Brandreth  to 
his  assistance,  who  came  and  said,  '  If  you  do  not  turn  out, 
I  will  blow  a  bullet  through  you.'  A  great  deal  of  bad 
language  was  used  by  the  prisoner  and  Brandreth  to 
Jlaynor.  They  took  away  Raynor's  man  and  gun,  and 
^  pitch  |brk.  We  then  proceeded  on  the  road  towards 
Langley  Mill,  and  in  our  way  we  met  a  man  with  five 
cows ;  we  took  him  away  with  us  by  compulsion ;  we  met 
.George  Weightman  at  Langley  Mill  upon  a  poney ;  he 
said,  being  asked  the  question,  '  All  is  right ;  they  have 
bomharded  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
it  is  given  up  to  them,  only  keep  marching  on;*  and  they 
kept  marching  on  .  The  captain  Brandreth,  and  the  pri«- 
soner  William  Tqrner,  had  some  private  conversation,'  and 
then  we  marched  on  to  Eastwood.  I  saw  James  Barnes; 
he  bad  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  he  came  from  Swanwick  with 
Xhe  party,  and  joined  at  Codnor ;  I  said  to  him,  '  art  thou 
one  of  them  ;'  and  he  said,  *  yes/  I  asked  him  what  they 
were  going  to  do  at  Nottingham  ;  he  said  they  had  fixed 
up  a  f^esh  Government  at  Nottingham ;  and  they  were 
maing  thece  to  defend  it  until  the  other  counties  came  into 
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their  terms ;  he  said  that  by  a  letter  he  had  yesterday  seen 
from  London,  the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  given  up  to 
the  Hampden  club  party,  if  they  were  not  already ;  he 
said  he  had  never  been  seated  since  four  o'clock  yesterday 
morning  five  minutes  together.  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
been  doing ;  he  said  he  had  been  providing  guns,  spikes, 
and  ammunition  at  Eastwood.  The  companies  seemed 
quite  disordered,  and  Brandreth  ordered  them  into  the 
ranks.  I  went  into  rank  again ;  I  staid  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  I  turned  out  of  the  rank.  Brandreth  came  and 
ordered  me  into  the  rank ;  I  said  I  would  not  go  in  ag&in 
for  him  or  any  of  his  men.  I  was  armed  with  a  stack  paring 
knife ;  when  I  said  I  would  not  go  in  again,'  I  saw  hiui 
cock  his  gun  ;  the  knife  with  which  1  was  armed  was  pu 
into  a  stick  about  a  yard  long;  when  he  cocked  his  gun, 
I  stepped  up  to  him,  and  said  if  he  offered  to  level  his  gun 
I  w^ould  hack  his  head  off;  he  stood  a  little  while,  and 
then  he  turned  off  from  me.  I  marched  back  towards 
Langley  Mill ;  I  went  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  then 
'  I  heard  a  cry  of  ^  do  not  shoot.'  I  turned  round,  and  I  saw 
Brandreth  with  his  gun  up  to  His  shoulder,  and  pointed 
towards  me;  I  saw  Thomas  Turner  take  hold  of  him  and 
pull  the  gun  off ;  marching  a  little  further  Savage  followed 
me  ;  he  had  a  short  pistol,  and  said  if  I  did  not  turn  back 
he  w^ould  blow  a  bullet  through  me.  At  Codnor  we  were 
about  two  hundred  strong;  on  my  return  I  saw  a  party  of 
about  fifty  apparently,  some  of  them  were  armed  ;  but  the 
biggest  part  had  no  arms.  I  saw  a  party  afterwards  which 
appeared  to  be  about  sixty ;  in  short,  I  think  altogether 
there  might  be  better  than  t|jiree  hundred  men  in  these 
several  transactions  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  prisoner 
appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  captain  or  commander  under 
Brandreth,  under  whom  we  all  were."  ' 

Then,  upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  *'  Nobody 
heard  what  Barnes  said  but  myself ;  Turner  was  not  in  the 
room  when  Bacon  said  what  he  did." 

William  Booth  tells  you,  that  in  June  last  he  lived  at 
Pentridge-lane  end.  He  says,  "  on  Monday,  the  9th  of 
Jane,  I  was  disturbed  between  twelve  at  night  and  one 
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in  the  mornings  by  a  parcfel  of  men^  who  came  with  pikeif 
and  gunsy  rapping  at  the  door.  I  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window^  and  I  observed  a  quantity  of  men  standing  round 
the  door^  some  with  spikes  and  some  with  guns ;  they  called 
loudly,  and  1  went  to  the  window,  saying,  '  what  do  you 
want ;' — '  you,  and  yonr  guns,  was  the  answer.'  I  said, 
^  I  have  no  guns  ;'  and  they  replied,  ^  then  we  nmst  have 
you.'  I  saidi  '  I  cannot  go,  I  am  ballotted  for  the  militia, 
and  must  go  to  Derby  to-day.*  They  said,  *  come  down 
and  open  the  door;  we  will  free  you  from  the  militia ;  or  if 
you  do  not  come  down,  I  will  blow  your  brains. out.'  This 
was  said  all  by  one  person.  I  went  down  stairs,  they  were 
breaking  the  door;  there  was  a  large  iron  bolt  to  the  door, 
and  as  1  was  drawing  the  bolt,  part  fell  into  my  hand, 
I  observed  many  people  when  the  door  was  opened,  some 
had  guns,  some  had  spikes ;  six  or  eight  rushed  into  the 
1^  house.  The  captain  said,  '  where  are  your  clothes  ?'  I 
said^  '  they  are  up  stairs,'  and  he  told  me  to  put  them  on 
immediately.  I  went  up  stairs^  nobody  went  up  with  me  ; 
the  captain  and  some  others  lighted  a  candle  and  followed 
me  up.  The  prisoner  was  one  who  followed  me  up  stairs. 
Above,  the  captain  ordered  me  to  dress  as  fast  as  I  could. 
I  said,  '  I  would  make  what  haste  I  could.'  The  captain 
said,  '  make  haste;  look  sharp  or  I  wilLblow  your  brains 
'out.*  The  prisoner  was  one  up  stairs  at  this  time.  The 
captain  told  me  to  look  sharp ;  and  said,.  '  you  seem  to 
wish  me  to  shoot  you.'  I  said,  '  I  had  rather  you  would 
•not.*  He  said,  '  If  you  do  not  look  sharp  I  shall.'  They 
took  medown  stairs  into  the  house  place.  I  was  going  to 
det  down  on  the  squab  to  put  my  boots  on,  and  to  lace 
them ;  and  he  said,  *  if  I  staid  to  lace  my  boots,  he  wouL* 
blow  me  through.'  They  drove  me  out  of  the  house  be- 
fore them.  One  called  me  by  my  sirname,  and  said, 
^  have  not  you  a  gun ;'  and  I  said,  '  no.'  They  said, 
*  you  must  take  a  fork.'  1  told  them  I  cogld  not  find  one  ; 
I  took  nothing  with  me  at  all.  They  took  me  to  the  end 
of  the  lane,  out  of  the  yard  into  the  high  road,  and  there 
I  saw  a  number  of  men  standing  in. ranks,  two  deep; 
fiome  had  arms,  some  had  not ;  some  had  pikes,  and  some 
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had  guns.  The  captaia  took  me  along  the  ranks,  until  he 
came  to  a  man  with  a  gun^  and  he  said  to  him,  *  take 
this  man  as  a  prisoner,  if  he  ofiers  to  get  away,  shoot  him/ 
When  in  Pentridge-lane,  I  heard  men  over  the  road  ;  they 
were  knocking  at  the  door,  and  calling  to  them  to  get  up. 
They  went  to  Mr,  Storer's,  where  they  halted ;  be  was, 
taken.  Some  other  men  came  up  while  we  stood  there  i 
the  captain  said,  '  if  there  be  any  of  you  that  have  been 
in  the  volunteers  or  in  the  local  militia,  step  forwards  three 
paces;'  none  did.  The  men  ware  placed  at  this  time 
three  deep.  We  went  to  Pentridge*lane-end ;  a  gun  was 
iired  to  give  a  signal  near  jiiutterley.  I  saw  George 
Weightman  with  Mr.  Booth's  poney.  Brandreth  said  to 
him,  *  take  this  poney  and  ride  to  Nottingham  Forest^ 
to  see  what  is  going  on  there,  and  come  back  and  meet 
us  at  Langley  Mill  to  bring  tidings.'  The  captain  said# 
'  I  thought  Pentridge  would  have  been  all  ready.  It  is 
the  worst  place  we  have  been  at.  We  should  have  been 
at  Nottingham  by  three  o'clock.'  And  then  we  went  to 
Butterley  after  that.  We  there  saw  Mr.  Goodwin,  from 
the  foundry;  we  went  over  the  coke  croft  to  Ripley  and 
Codnor,  thence  to  the  glass-house ;  old  Isaac  Ludlam  was 
there.  He  was  one.  He  said,  ^  captain,  some  man  must 
stop  out  in  the  road,  or  the  biggest  part  of  the  men  will 
get  away.'  He  staid  at  the  door  all  the  time,  I  asked' 
the  prisoner,  '  when  did  you  begin  last  night,  and  where.' 
He  said,  *  at  ten  o^clock  at  Win^eld.'  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  called  at  Pearce's  ;  he  said,  '  no ;  we 
m^an  to  call  on  that  beggar  when  we  come  back.'  When 
we  went  from  Codnor,  we  went  by  the  house  of  Mr. 
^terland ;  the  party  was  halted  there.  Some  men  went 
to  Mr.  Sterland's  yard,  and  brought  out  some  men  and 
some  forks.  William  Turner  and  Samuel  Hunt  were 
among  those  that  went.  From  thence  they  went  to 
Mr.  Raynor's,  and  stopped  there.  I  saw  the  first  man  go 
in ;  Turner  was  among  them,  he  had  a  gun.  Turner 
came  out  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  called  for  the 
captain,  and  said,  '  he  is  not  willing  to  go.'  The  captain 
said,  ^  4]^oot  him  then ;  we  will  either  have  him  dead  or 
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alive.'  The  prisoner  returned  into  the  house  again,  and  in 
about  five  or  six  minutes  he  came  out  again,  and  called  to 
the  captain  to  come  to  him ;  the  captain  did  ;  they  talked 
together  about  five  minutes,  and  he  then  went  in  again* 
We  w«nt  next  to  Langley  Mill;  George  Weightman  was 
there.  Some  of  the  men  went  round  the  road,  or  crossed 
over' by  the  mill  a  shorter  way«  We  met  again  at  the  toU 
l)ar.  I  do  not  know  whether  George  Weightman  bad 
been  at  Nottingham,  but  one  of  the  men  asked  him  how 
they  were  going  on  ;  he  said,  '  very  well ;  the  soldiers 
are  in  the  barracks ;  march  on  as  fast  as  you  can/  I  saw 
Hole  there ;  atid  when  he  was  going  away,  he  told  the 
prisoner  he  would  not  stop  any  longer ;  that  he  would  go 
back.  The  prisoner  said,  *  if  you  go  back  you  will  be 
shot.' — *  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  do  i\ot  mind,  I  .will  not  go 
any  further.'  The  prisoner  immediately  called  out  to  the 
captain,  and  said,  *  that  a  man  was  going  back  ;'  and  the 
captain  Came  immediately  to  Hole ;"  and  then  in  other 
respects,  he  confirms  the  account  which  Hole  had  givea 
himself. 

Updn  his  cross  examination  he  says,  **  the  prisoner 
warned  Hole  that  if  he  went  away  he  would  be  shot ;  be 
was  neither  shot  nor  fired  at,  notwitfastanding  the  threats 
used ;  the  captain  was  the  person  who  levelled  the  gun  at 
him,  and  was  prevented  by  some  of  the  party  firom  firing 
it  off.  I  joined  them  at  Pentridge-lane  £ad ;  we  went 
from  thence  to  Pentridge,  then  to  Butteriey,  Ripley  and 
Codnor.  I  did  not  hear  Bacon  make  a  speech ;  I  saw  him 
go  into  the  house ;  the  prisoner  was  where  I  was,  which 
was  the  parlour,  and  Bacon  in  the  kitchen ;  I  did  not  hear 
a  word.  I  went  from  Codnor  as  far  as  Langley  Mill,  and  I 
left  the  party  beyond  Eastwood  ;  there  were  not  so  many 
when  1  came  away  as  when  I  went  to  the  party ;  when 
I  left  tlieni  I  think  there  were  nearly  one  hundred.'' 

John  btorer  is  next  called,  who  tells  you  he  is  a  farmer 
at  Pentridge  ;  he  says,  *'  On  the  9th  of  June,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  disturbed  by  a  party  of 
persons  who  cam«  to  my  house,  they  appeared  to  be  in 
number  twelve  or  fifteen ;   I  w«ui  awakened  by  a  dog's 
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barking  first,  and  I  went  to  the  window,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  guns  and  pikes  pointed  directly  at  me ;  they 
said  '  damn  your  eyes  you  must  go  with  us  instantly/ 
this  was  said  by  the  prisoner,  William  Turner ;  I  asked, 
was  there  no  excuse,  and  the  prisoner  answered,  '  no ;'  he 
said  there  were  several  at  our  house  liable  to  go,  and  he 
said,  if  I  did  not  go  and  take  a  gun  instantly,  they  would 
break  into  the  house  immediately  and  shoot  me  and  all 
that  were  in  it ;  the  captain  had  just  shot  Mrs.  Hepworth's 
man,  and  all  must  go  or  be. shot;  I  was  undressed  at  this 
time,  and  I  went  from  the  window  to  dress  myself;  I  told 
him  if  he  would  give  me  a  little  time  I  would  go ;  my 
inducement  was,  that  I  thought  I  should  be  shot ;  while 
I  was  dressing  myself  they  called  to  me,  and  told  me  to 
make  haste  or  they  would  make  me  so  that  I  could  not  go; 
I  dressed  myself,  took  my  gun  and  went  out  immediately ; 
somebody  asked  me,  I  do  not  know  who,  whether  my  gun 
was  loaded ;  I  told  them  it  was  not ;  they  asked  me  if  I 
had  got  any  shot  and  powder ;  I  told  them  I  had  got 
a  little  shot  but  no  powder;  they  said  it  did  not  matter, 
they  should  have  plenty  of  powder  in  a  short  time ;  when 
I  got  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  lane,  I  told  them  I  had 
been  very  unwell  the  day  before,  and  was  not  fit  to  go ; 
I  said  I  could  not  carry  the  gun  any  further,  they  said 
then  it  must  go  with  the  baggage ;  I  asked  them  where 
the  baggage  was;  they  said  they  had  not  any  at  that 
time,  but  that  they  should  have ;  they  expressed  great 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  captain  and  their  party 
from  the  lane  end ;  in  about  twenty  minutes  they  came 
up ;  I  asked  where  they  were  going  to ;  thej'  said  they 
were  going  to  Nottingham ;  they  were  going  immediately 
there,  that  it  was  to  be  a  general  rising,  and  people  were 
coming  in  all  directions ;  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  coming  from  Sheffield ;  that  there  would 
be  ten  thousand  assemble  that  day;  that  liberty  would  be 
proclaimed,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  tyranny;  they 
utood  all  in  a  body,  the  prisoner  was  one  of  that  body;  he 
had  a  gun;  Isaac  Ludlam  senior,  and  William  Barker 
was  there ;  they  said  the  captain  was  at  Pentridge-lane 
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cndy  and  would  soon  come  up ;  he  did  with  the  other 
body;  and  when  they  were  all  together  there  were  about 
a  hundred;  the  greatest  number  armed  with  guns  and 
pikes ;  the  captain  ordered  them  to  fall  in  three  deep  r 
those  with  guns  in  front ;  then  he  held  a  consultation 
with  the  prisoner  and  with  Manchester  Turner,  and 
the  principal  men,  and  then  he  said  it  would  be  best 
to  appoint  non-commissioned  officers;  he  then  asked, 
if  there  were  any  men  who  knew  their  duty,  or  had 
been  in  the  Local  JVlilitia;  that  they  wanted  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  those  who  knew  their  duty,  or 
had  been  in  the  Local  Militia,  would  be  so  appointed,  and 
would  have  the  command  of  a  number  of  men  each.  I 
have  no  doubt  ijome  turned  out ;  the  men  were  formed 
three  deep;  they  were  ordered  to  march  by  the  captain, 
who  was  in  advance,  and  then  I  saw  Isaac  Ludlam  senior, 
who  commanded  the  rear-guard ;  we  then  marched  ;  the 
prisoner  was  out  of  the  ranks  ;  I  do  not  know  who 
inarched  at  the  head ;  we  marched  up  the  lane  towards 
Pentridsje,  and  there  a  great  many  houses  were  attacked, 
and  guns  were  taken  by  them,  and  men  also ;  while  at 
Pentridge  I  feigned  myself  ill,  and  when  I  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  I  told  them  I  could  not  go  any  further ;  the 
captain  came  up,  and  said  I  must  go,  that  they  would  all 
do  in  that  way;  some  said  'damn  him,  shoot  him;' 
some  said,  '  run  a  pike  through  him;'  they  then  ap- 
pointed two  men  to  take  hold  of  each  arm  and  lead  me  up 
Pentridge;  in  the  midst  of  the  body  I  pretended  illness,  and 
the  two  men  held  me  up.  1  went  with  them  all  the  way 
up  Pentridge,  and  then  a  poney  of  Booth's  was  fetched  out, 
and  I  was  put  on  it.  I  did  not  continue  long,  and  then  I  pre- 
tended to  fall  off  the  poney  ;  I  was  not  put  on  again,  this 
brought  the  captain  up,  and  he  said,  *  damn  him  put  a 
pike  through  him.'  1  said,  '  you  had  better  shoot  me/ 
and  he  or  some  person  said,  '  damn  him.  leave  him,  wc 
can  do  without  one  ;*  he  ordered  the  men  to  face  about  to 
the  right,  and  march,  which  they  did,  and  left  me:  I  did 
not  go  with  them' more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  alto- 
gether.   I  saw  the  prisoner  frequently;  he  was  actively 
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employed  in  Pentridge  going  to  difierent  houses,  the 
doors  of  which  they  were  breaking  open.  After  I  had 
quitted  them^  I  weat  to  William  Booth's,  and  we  went  to 
the  house  of  William  Weightman  ;  he  came  in  while  we 
were  at  William  Booth's ;  the  party  was  but  just  gone  ;  I 
did  not  see  William  Weightman  in  the  party  ;  at  his  hovse 
I  saw  a  bag  of  bullets ;  I  went  with  Booth  to  the  con- 
stables' and  gave  information,  and  we  went  back  to 
Weightman's  house  to  get  the  bullets  ;  his  wife  held  the 
door,  but  I  could  neither  find  Weightman  nor  the  bullets; 
we  did  not  go  into  the  house ;  Thomas  Weightman  was 
of  the  party,  armed  with  a  pike,  Joseph  Weightman 
$enior,  had  a  pike,  Manchester  Turner  had  a  swoid,  Wil- 
liam Ludlam  had  a  pike,  Hunt  had  a  pike,  Topham  bad  a 
pike,  Johnson  had  a  pike,  James  Taylor  a  pike,  Joseph 
Taylor  a  gun,  William  Barker  had  a  pike  ;  they  were  al* 
iogeiher  about  a  hundred ;  when  I  left  them  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  great  many  less,  a  great  many  had  quitted. 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  '^  I  had  known  the 
prisoner  before,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  hh 
person ;  I  saw  him  last  Thursday  or  Friday ;  I  was  not 
examined  upon  the  former  trial." 

George  Goodwin  is  called,  he  tells  you,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  clerks  at  the  Butterley  works ;  that  there  are  about  six 
or  seven  hundred  people  in  the  employ  of  the  Butterley 
Company ;  then  he  says,  "  under  an  apprehension  of  some 
^sturbance^  special  constables  were  sworn  in  on  Satmday 
the  7th  of  June;  J  was  sworn  in  as  one;  in  consequence 
of  information  received,  we  armed  some  of  our  men  on  the 
9th,  and  I  took  the  command  of  them  myself.  I  was  at 
Ripley,  and  remained  there  on  the  alert  till  day  light  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th ;  our  men  had  guns,  and  they  were  to 
defend  the  works  ;  while  at  Ripley  I  heard  a  noise  of 
guns  firing,  which  appeared  to  be  at  I^entridge  and  Pen- 
tridge-lane^nd ;  at  break  of  day  I  returned  to  the  works ; 
at  n  little  after  three  o'clock,  1  saw  George  Weightman 
oa  horseback,  he  was  going  on  the  road  from  Peqtridge  to 
^Nottingham  ;  X  called  to  him  to  stop ;  he  did  not,  and 
soon  ayfter  th^  X  «9w  w  hundred  men  in  a  body,  marching 
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like  a  bcnly  of  soldiers,  two  abreast,  in  cojumn  ;  tbey 
marched  up  in  front  of  the  house ;  the  doors  of  the  iron 
works  were  dosed  ;  the  captain  ItM^ked  at  the  gates,  and  I 
saw  him  knock  ^  he  cried  out  to  the  men,  *  halt,  to  the 
right  face,   front ;'   they  fronted  the  office,  which   was 
before  to  the  right.     I  asked  him,  '  what  is  your  object 
here  ?'    he  said,  '  we  want  your  men  ;'    I   told   him  be 
should  not  have  one,  that  tbei«  were  too  many  alreadj*,  un* 
tess  tbey  were  going  for  a  better  purpose.     I  told  them  to 
disperse,  the  law  was  too   strong  for   them ;  they  were 
going    with   baiters  about  their  necks,    and    would    be 
hanged.     Isaac  Ludlam  the  eider,  James  Taylor,  and  Isaae 
Moore,  were  there  ;  I  spoke  to  Ludlam,  and  said,  ^  go 
home,  you  have  got  a  halter  about  your  neck,  you  will  be 
hanged  ;'    he  said,  *  1  cannot  go  back,  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can 
be,  I  must  go  on.'     I  had  men  in  the  ofiice  at  this  time, 
armed  ;  when  I  saw  the  rebels  approaching,  I  ordered  them 
to  retire  into  the  office,  and  defend  themselves  there.    I 
took  Ludlam  by  the  shoulders,  and  pushed  him  towards 
the  office;  I  did  the  same  to  the  other  men  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned,  but  neither  of  the  three  went  into  the 
office;  others  went  in,  and  remained  there  sheltered  and 
secure  ;    after  a  short  pause,  in  which  the  two  parties 
stood  looking  at  each  other,  the  captain  gave  the  word, 
*  march,'    and  took  the  men  away ;  and  they  proceeded 
towards  Nottingham ;  another  body  came  shortly  after- 
wards, perhaps  about  forty,  but  they  did  not  come  near  to 
us;  they   were  armed  with  pikes  and   guns;  they  came 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  party,  and  pro- 
ceeded   on    towards     Nottingham.      I    saw    also    other 
stragglers   going   in  the  same  direction;  about  half  an 
hour  after    I  saw  William   Weightman  on  horsebaek  ; 
Taylor   was  with  him  ;    I   laid  hold   of  his   bridle,  and 
stopped  him  ;  I  took  a  bag  of  bullets  from  him,"  which  he 
produces,  **  it  weighed  about  eighty-four  pounds  ;  they 
were  for  guns   of  different  bores,  and  in   number  they 
might  amount  to  from  1,500  to  2,000;  in  the  bag  there 
were  moulds  for  cartridges,  and  there  was  paper  also  to 
make  them.'' 
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Then  in  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  I  was  swom 
in  a  special  constable,  and  Martin  and.  Shirley  Asbury 
were  sworn  in  at  the  same  time.  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
had  any  particular  directions  as  to  their  duty.  They  were 
sworn  in  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment."  . 

Then  George  Raynor  is  called.     He  says  he  is  a  farmer, 
and  that  he  lives  with  his  father.     *'  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  loth  of  June  last,  some  persons  came  to  our  house, 
which  is  situate  near  the  turnpike-road  from  Codnor  to 
Nottingham.    There  were  about  four  hundred  armed  with 
guns  and  pikes.     I  knoW  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  the 
first  .that  entered ;   when  I  first  saw  him,  I  stood  in  my 
father's  doorstead.     He  had  a  gun.  in  his  hand;  he  pre-, 
sented  it  at  me^  and  said,  '  damn  your  eyes,  tiirn  out.' 
I  said,  '  no,  I  will  not  turn  out.'      He  followed  me,  and 
said,  '  Then  you  will  not  turn  out  ?*      I  said,  *  no,  I  will 
not.'    After  speaking  to  me  twice,  he  then  cocked  a  gun, 
and  insisted  upon  my  turning  out. and  joining  their  party. 
He  desired  me  to  remember  that  they  had  shot  one  man, 
and  that  I  shouldi  share  the  same  fate  for  my  stupidity,  if 
I  did  not  inomediately  turn  out.     I  told  him  I  should  not 
go.     I  kept  retiring  towards  the  house.     He  pushed  the 
gun  into  my  side  several  times,   and  insisted  upon  my 
turning  out.     When  I  got  about  the  middle  of  my  house 
door,  this  was  again  repeated ;  that  is,  '  damn  your  eyes, 
if  you  stir  one  step,  I  will  blow  it  at  you.'     I  had  a  gun 
on  one  of  the  joists  at  the  top  of  the  house.    The  prisoner 
took  it  down,  and  said,  '  You  have  got  a  gun,  I  see ;  I 
must  have  this.'     He  charged  it,  with  several  other  pieces 
which  were  charged  at  the  same  time.     He  next  came  to 
me,  and  said,    *  You  must  go  along  with  us.'     I  told  him 
I  \8hould    not  go;  before  I  left  my  own  house,  I  must 
know  on  what  business  they  were  going.    The  prisoner 
told  me  they  were  going ,  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt, 
and  begin  again : — that  they  were  marching  upon  Not- 
tingham.    The  prisoner  said,  they  had  half  an  hour  to 
spare,   and  would  halt  at  our  house.     They   remained 
more  than  half  an  hour.    There  were  about  fifty  persons 
in  the  house  place,  parlour,  and  kitchen*    There  was  i^ 
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«ervaQt  of  the  name  of  James  Raynor^  whom  they  took 
along  with  them." 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says^  ^*  I  said  I  had  rather 
Jose  my  life  than  go  along  with  them.  They  did  me  no 
harm.  They  killed  a  dog ;.  and  some  pitchforks  were 
taken.  I  am  quite  sure/'  he  says, ''  that  the  prisoner  took 
the  gun  down- from  his  shoulder,  and  cocked  it.  I  saw 
him  cock  it;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  cocked  when 
he  jobbed  it  into  my  side.  It  never  was  Uncocked.  I  saw 
it  cocked  immediately  before  he  jobbed  against  my  side. 
I  think  the  number  of  the  party  ^together  might  be  four 
hundred ;  fifty  came  into  my  house.  The  rest  remained 
outside,  searching  for  forks  and  other  things.  I  did  not 
know  the  prisoner  before.  James  Raynor,  the  servaoti 
was  away  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance.  The  party  were  at  our  house  about  six, 
and  James  Raynor  might  return  about  nine/' 

On  his  re*examination,  he  says,  '^  They  took  three  or 
four  hayforks,  and  a  pitching  fork." 

William  Roper  lives  at  the  race  stand  upon  Nottingham 
Forest.  He  says,  **  I  was  at  Nottingham  on  the  evening 
of  Monday  the  9th  of  June.  At  about  half  past  eleven 
I  set  out  to  return  home.  On  coming  on  the  race-course, 
I  met  two  people,  and  afterwards  others.  I  should  think 
I  saw  altogether  about  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  in  a  line, 
one  behind  another,  two  deep ;  and  there  were  several  in 
the  centre  speaking  to  the  others.  I  passed  by  them,  Mr. 
Percival  being  with  me,  in  the  front  of  them.  When  we  had  . 
passed  them  about  twenty  yards,  there  were  eight  or  ten 
came  after  us.  The  men  in  the  line  were  armedwitb  poles, 
about  a  dozen  of  them.  The  men  that  came  after  us  had 
long  poles.  They  stopped  us,  and  brought  down  the 
poles  to  a  charge  on  Percival  and  me.  I  could  not  see 
what  was  at  the  end  of  the  poles.  We  afterwards  had 
conversation  upon  the  subject,  and  I  passed  on,  and  went 
to  my  own  house.  It  began  to  rain.  I  again  came  out. 
There  is  a  shed  near  my  house.  Some  of  them  came  up 
while  I  stood  under  the  piazzas.  I  remained  there  some 
time.    They  came  up,  drawn  up  as  before,  two  deep.    I 
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left  them,  and  went  into  the  bouse,  and  abont  one  o'clock 
they  knocked  at  the  door.  I  asked  what  they  wanted. 
They  asked  whether  I  had  not  got  some  arms.  I  told 
them,  '  Yes.*  They  said,  *  You  must  deliver  up  your 
arms.'  I  told  them  I  would  not.  They  said  if  I  did  not, 
they  must  break  my  door  open,  and  take  them  by  force. 
I  said,  that  if  they  did,  I  should  blow  the  first  man's  brains 
out  that  came  in.  They  said,  *  Will  you  ?'  I  answered, 
'  Yes.'  They  said,  *  Bring  the  men  up  with  the  fire-arms.' 
They  did  not  finally  succeed  in  getting  the  arms.  They 
asked  what  arms  1  had.  I  told  them  I  had  a  fusee  and  a 
rifle-piece,  which  I  would  iK)t  deliver  up,  and  they  went 
away  without  them  about  two  o'clock.  Some  were  left 
behind;  but  I  heard  the  greater  part  of  them  go.  After 
they  were  gone,  1  went  out  about  three  in  the  morning, 
and  picked  a  pole  up,  not  so  good  as  those  here." 

Upon  bib  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^'  It  was  a  wet 
night  and  dark.  I  saw  about  a  hundred  men,  and  about 
a  dozen  of  them  had  poles." 

On  being  re-examined,  he  says,  '^  If  the  others  had  had 
any  poles,  I  should  have  seen  them." 

Captain  Phillips  of  the  15th  hussars,  wa&  next  called. 
He  was  at  that  time  an  officer,  stationed  in  the  barracks 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Nottingham.  He  says, 
that  on  the  9th  of  June  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle 
and  confusion  in  the  towa;  but  he  was  not  in  the  town 
himself,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  it  from  any  local 
observation.  He  says,  the  military  were  sent  for  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  happened,  he  supposes,  in  the  town. 
They  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  tlien  re- 
turned. Then  he  says,  ^*  The  next  morning,  about  half 
past  SIX,  I  was  called  out ;  and  I  went  with  Mr.  RoUeston 
and  Mr.  Mundy,  with  twenty  men,  in  the  direction  of 
Pentridge.  About  half  a  mile  before  we  got  to  Eastwood, 
I  saw  some  men  armed  with  pikes  flying  over  fields  in 
different  directions,  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  They  werle 
so  far  off  we  could  not  overtake  them.  We  proceeded  on 
through  Eastwood,  and  between  Eastwood  and  Langley 
Mill  we  came  up  with  a  party  of  about  sixty  men.  One 
man  attempted  to  rally  the  others^  and  to  make  them 
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»tandy  as  if  he  had  been  the  chief  of  them.  Most  of  the 
men  were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns.  They  paid  no  » 
attention  to  him;  they  fled  over  the  hedges,  and  dispersed 
in  all  directions.  We  took  about  six-and-thirty  of  them 
prisoners.  We  found  a  considerable  number  of  guns  and 
pikes,  which  had  been  thrown  away.  Five  or  six  of  the  men 
were  found  and  taken  with  tbe  arms  in  their  hands." 

On  his  cross*examination,  he  says,  ''  I  was  about  sixty 
yards  from  them  when  I  saw  this  person  attempt  to  form 
tbem ;  I.bavebeen  stationed  at  Nottingham  about  a  mouth, 
and  I  am  not  quartered  there  at  this  time." 

The  last  witness  who  is  called  is  the  High  Sheriff  of  this 
county,  who,  in  the  ready  and  vigorous  execution  of  the 
high  duties  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  on  receiving  infor- 
mation of  this,  whatever  it  is  to  be  termed,  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  party  ;  he  saw  what  Captain  Phillips  has  stated ;  and 
his  evidence  concludes  with  stating,  that  he  saw  the 
prisoner  in  a  ditch,  and  took  him  into  custody. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  in 
support  of  the  prosecution.  After  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, and  his  witnesses  had  been  heard,  as  it  was  my  duty 
to  do,  I  called  upon  the  prisoner  to  know  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  urge  in  his  own  defence ;  but  all  he  has  said  con- 
sists in  denying  that  the  gun  was  cocked  at  the  time  that 
it  was  driven  against  the  side  of  the  witness,  whose  evi- 
dence 1  have  read  to  this  point.  In  effect,  therefore,  he 
has  left  his  defence  to  the  powerful  observations  so  ably 
made  by  the  learned  counsel  who  have  addressed  you  on 
his  behalf. 

Some  witnesses  were  then  called  for  the  prisoner,  who 
speak  not  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  no  testimony  has 
been  given  to  controvert  or  vary  that  of  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  prosecution,  so  that  as  far  as  these 
witnesses.  ai?e  deserving  of  credit,  of  which  it  is  for  you  to 
judge,  the  evidence  is  all  in  one  scale ;  but  witnesses  have 
been  led  to  speak  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  during  a 
long  course  of  time,  as  to  sobriety,  loyalty,  and  humanity 
in  the  exercise  of  the  different  duties  of  life,  in  the  various 
situations  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
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The  first  witness  called  is  William  Taylor,  who  tells  ybu 
that  be  is  a  farmer  living  at  Southwingfield ;  that  he  has 
known  the  prisoner  three  and  thirty  years,  and  that  he 
never  knew  anything  of  him  but  a  true  and  loyal  man,  of 
humane  disposition,  till  this  affair  happened.  He  says, 
"  I  know  of  his  having  been  a  soldier,  and  when  he  came 
back  from  being  a  soldier  he  was  particularly  loyal,  and 
disagreed  with  any  man  who  said  anything  against  the 
government/' 

John  Burton  was  next  called,  who  said  he  has  known 
the  prisoner  ten  or  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he 
never  behaved  otherwise  than  as  a  loyal  subject,  for  any- 
thing that  ever  he  knew  or  heard,  till  this  happened. 

Then  John  Armstrong  was  called;  he  says  that  he  is  a 
framework-knitter  in  Southwingfield ;  that  he  has  known 
the  prisoner  from  a  child,  and  that  he  has  always  borne  a 
good  character  as  a  loyal,  peaceable  and  humane  man. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  otiier,  and  in  the  result  of  which  you 
are  called  upon  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  not  incurred  by 
choice,  but  cast  upon  you  by  the  law,  truly  to  pronounce 
upon  the  guilt  or  innoceiice  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  once  more 
your  attention  to  what' the  law  is,  and  having  briefly  slated 
it  in  the  outset,  I  will  only  again  say,  that  there  is  no  legal 
doubt  or  difficulty  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  case.  The 
learned  judges  with  whom  I  act  upon  this  occasion,  being 
of  opinion  with  all  their  predecessors,  whose  doctrine  and 
decisions  have  been  referred  to,  "  that  if  there  be  an  in- 
surrection, by  which  is  meant  a  large  rising  of  the  people, 
in  order  by  force  and  violence  to  accomplish  and  avenge 
not  any  private  objects  of  their  own,  not  any  private  quar- 
rels of  their  own,  but  to  effectuate  any  general  purpose, 
that  is  considered  by  the  law  as  a  levying  of  war;"  and 
this  you  may  take  to  be  clearly  the  law  of  the  land ;  nor 
is  it  the  law  of  the  land,  as  depending  upon  the  authority 
of  any  single  judge;  it  pervades  every  page  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  as  applicable  to  the  case  of 
high  treason ;  it  may  be  traced  back  to  antiquity,  more  or 
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less  remote ;  has  been  delivered  down  and  is  acted  upon  at 
the  present  day ;  but  drawn  as  much  into  controversy  as 
it  has  been  on  this  occasion,  I  think  it  necessary,  not  in 
my  own  words,  for  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  any  looseness 
of  expression,  when  a  rule  of  law  is  to  be  given  affecting 
the  life  of  man ;  but  once  more  I  will  state,  and  more  at 
length,  the  law  as  delivered  by  the  greatest  authorities ; 
looking  therefore,  at  what  has  been  said  by  every  one  of 
the  great  authorities  referred  to,  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says^ 
"  Every  insurrection  which  in  judgment  of  law,"  not  every 
insurrection  which  in  point  of  fact,  but  "  every  insurrec^ 
tion  which  in  judgment  of  law  is  intended  against  the 
person  of  the  King,  be  it  toldethrone  or  imprison  him,  or 
to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to 
remove  evil  counsellers  from  about  him>  these  risings  all 
amount  to  levying  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended 
with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war  or  not." 
That  great  and  venerable  judge,  as  eminent  in  his  public 
as  he  was  estimable  in  his  private  character.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  as  on  this  day,  the  subject  and  so  justly  of  brilliant 
panegyric,  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  has 
laboured  so  much  to  draw  this  doctrine  into  destruction^ 
lays  down  the  law  in  different  terms,  but  to  the  same  effect ; 
he  says,  "  If  divers  persons  levy  a  force  of  multitude  of 
men,  to  pull  down  a  particular  inclosure,  this  is  not  a  levy* 
ing  of  war  within  the  statute,  but  a  great  riot ;  but  if  they 
levy  war  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,"  speaking  of  a  general 
intention,  "  or  to  expulse  strangers,  or  to  remove  coun- 
sellors, or  against  any  statute,  as  namely  the  statute  of 
labourers,  or  for  enhancing  salaries  and  wages,  this  is  a  levyr 
ing  war  against  the  King ;  and  why  ?  "  because  it  is  gene- 
rally against  the  King's  laws,  and  the  offenders  take  upon 
them  the  reformation  which  subjects  by  gathering  power^ 
ought  not  to  do ;"  and  therefore,  Gentlemen,  the  question 
/or  you  will  be,  whether  this  be  or  be  not  an  attempt  to 
make  a  change  in  the  government,  by  the  gathering  of 
power  either  with  or  without  arms,  which  Lord  Hale  says, 
which  Mr.  Justice  Foster  repeats,  and  which  ali  judges 
agree  with  them,  in  stating,  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
King  in  bis  realm. 
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Gentlemen,  having  now  stated  to  you  what  is  the  law 
upon  this  subject,  the  first  question  for  your  consideration 
will  be,  was  there  or  was  there  not  any  insurrection  or 
rising  for  any  purpose  whatever  ?  In  point  of  form,  I  state 
this  to  you  as  the  question ;  but  in  point  of  substance,  it 
can  be  no  question  whatever.  The  fact  of  a  rising,  of  an 
insurrection,  is  not  disputed,  nor  was  it  possible  it  s^hould 
be.  The  previous  meeting  ;  the  map  produced ;  the  returns 
called  for;  the  assembling  in  different  places;  the  firing  of 
signals;  the  formation  of  pikes;  the  parading  and  pro- 
ceeding in  large  bodies  from  different  places  to  one  point 
of  union ;  the  going  from  house  to  house ;  the  breaking 
into  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the  King's  subjects,  in  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  forcibly  taking  their  arms,  dragging 
their  servants  and  children  from  their  beds,  forcing  them 
into  the  ranks;  all  these  circumstances  form  such  proof  of 
insurrection  and  rising,  that  upon  this  part  of  the  case 
there  can  be  no  possibility  whatever  of  doubt. 

What  then.  Gentlemen,  is  the  next  question  ?  and  which 
is  equally  for  your  consideration.  With  what  intent  did 
this  rising  take  place  ?  was  it  for  a  private  or  for  a  public 
purpose  ?  Of  private  purpose,  no  trace  appears  upon  the 
evidence,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  has  been  even  pointed 
at  in  observation.  The  question  therefore  being,  whether 
this  was '  not  a  rising  for  a  general  and  public  pu]:pose, 
I  know  only  of  two  ways,  by  one  or  both  of  which  inten- 
tion and  purpose  can  be  ascertained ;  the  one  is,  by  tlie 
declarations  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  what  is  passing 
within  their  own  breasts,  must  be  best  known  to  themselves. 
If,  therefore,  you  find  many  of  those  assembled  in  the 
hearing  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  himself  to  different 
persons,  declaring  and  avowing  that  those  measures  were 
taken  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  view  of  bringing  about 
a  general  change  In  the  government  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  declarations  are  proof  of  intention,  the  evidence  is  deci- 
sive in  this  respect,  and  not  encountered  by  any  contra- 
diction. ^ 

But  there  is  yet  another  way  of  ascertaining  purpose 
and  intention ;  and  this  is,  by  the  test  of  conduct.— De- 
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darations  may  be  obscure  in  themselves — imperfectly  re« 
membered--7witnesses  may  speak  without  a  strict  and  doe 
legard  to  truth — but  there  are  facts  of  a  description  which 
cannot  possibly  deceive*  The  assembling  in  military  array 
--the  long  Udc  of  march — breaking  into  different  houses — 
taking  away  arms — men  forced  out — ^formed  into  line — 
pikesy  swords,  muskets — the  word  of  command  given  and 
obeyed — the  advance  towards  Nottingham,  till  in  sight  of» 
and  almost  in  conflict  with  the  King's  troops— putting 
aside  all  the  declarations  proved  ; — say,  Gentlemen,  upon 
these  facts  singly,  was  all  this  for  a  private,  or  a  public 
purpose  i 

If  you  are  satisfied  that  there  was  an  insurrection-— that 
it  was  for  a  purpose  of  a  general  nature,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose charged  in  the  indictment,  then  the  only  remaining 
question  will  be,  whether  the  prisoner  by  his  conduet  is 
involved.  As  to  that,  I  have  recapitulated  the  evidence 
which  you  had  before  heard,  and  1  shall  content  myself 
now  with  merely  directing  your  attention  to  the  leading 
f^cts.  And  here  you  will  recollect  that  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  been  commended  even  by  the  counsel  for  the 
piisoner ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two,  not  one  is  im- 
peached ;  and  the  two  are  attacked  only  by  observation. 
Bat  unfortunately  even  the  declaration  of  purpose  does  not 
itfand  upon  the  testimony  of  those  two  witnesses  alone 
You  have  had  other  persons  called,  who  have  sworn  to 
declarations  by  the  prisoner  himself,  so  far  confirming  the 
witnesses  in  question.  When  you  find  therefore  the  pri- 
soner in  person  at  a  meeting  previous  to  the  rising,  calling 
for  the  returns  of  arms  from  the  different  parishes ;  if  you 
find  him  afterwards  by  the  testimony  of  all,  acting  as  second 
in  command,  parading,  marching,  drilling  the  men— at 
all  the  different  houses — continuing  with  the  assembled 
multitude  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
scene— then  seen  to  come  out  of  a  ditch,  and  taken  into 
custody  after  his  companions  had  fled  ; — attending  to  all 
these  facts,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  wheUier,  there  being 
an  insurrection,  and  for  a  general  purpose,  the  prisoner 
was  or  was  not  concerned  in  it. 
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On  the  whole  of  the  case  yon  have  been  truly  told^  that 
if  you  have  any  doubt,  you  ought  to  give  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  acquit  him ;  and  to  this  I  agree. 
But  it  must  be  a  fair,  and  notwithstanding  the  observation 
made,  it  must  be  a  reasonable  doubt — ^an  honest  doubt— such* 
as  you  can  reconcile  with  your  consciences,  and  with  the 
solemn  obligation  under  which  you  are  bound  to  deliver 
your  verdict.    You  have  been  reminded  that  when  this  day 
shall  have  passed  never  to  return,  and  this  scene  shall  have 
closed  never  again  to  open,  it  may  happen  to  you  at  some 
future  time  to  look  back  upon  what  your  conduct  has  been 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  and  you  have  been  earnestly 
pressed  to  consider  when  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  on 
the  bed  of  death,  in  the  hour  of  approaching  judgment,, 
what  reflections  from  that  review  and  retrospect  may  arise. 
This  appeal  was  fairly  and  properly  made  in  favour  of  life ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  weaken  it,  nor  would  it  become  me,  placed 
where  I  am,  to  follow  further  on  this  ground.    I  will  there- 
fore  only  say,  that  here  and  elsewhere — now  and  hereafter 
— in  health  and  in  sickness — throughout  life  and  in  death 
— and  in  that  state  which  is  to  follow  ;  your  best  support 
and  consolation  here,  looking  back  upon  the  result  of  the 
present  enquiry — ^your  own  justification  hereafter,  will  be 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  cast  upon  you  this  day,  by 
acting  up  to  the  sacred  obligation  undar  which  you  hav^ 
become  bound  truly  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence 
to  the  bestof  your  judgment  and  belief.  Finally  therefore. 
Gentlemen,  looking  to  the  charge,  to  the  evidence,  to  the 
observations  made  from  every  quarter,  to  the  law  as  stated 
and  explained,  you  will  say  whether  you  deem  the  prisoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty.    If  you  really  think  that  notwith- 
standing the  declarations  proved,  the  acts  done,  the  pur- 
pose was  not  that  which  the  indictment  imputes;  if  of  this 
even  you  entertain  doubt,  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt,  applying  to  it  the  character  he  has  received, 
fiut  if  unfortunately  the  case  be  too  clear  to  admit  of  any 
doubt,  you  will  discharge  your  duty  without  consideration 
of  the  consequences,  that  may  follow;  confining  your  at- 
tention to  what  your  own  duty  is,  and  declaring  the  pri- 
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sooer  to  be  gniUy,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  he  is  proved  to 
be  so.    Consider  and  decide. 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  pa^  three,  and  returned  into 
Court  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  Verdict,  finding  the 
prisoner  G  uilty  ;  and  tbat  he  had  no  lands,  &c.  to  their 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  —  The  Court  is  very 
anxious  to  use  all  the  expedition  consistent  with  justice; 
whether  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  proceed  now,  or  to 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning,  must  be  pretty  well  left 
to  you.  Gentlemen. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — My  Lord,  I  am  sure  I  am  as 
anxious  to  save  your  Lordships  time,  and  to  expedite  the 
proceedings,  as  your  Lordships  can  possibly  be.  I  do  not 
know  that  your  Lordships  will  save  a  great  deal^  of  time 
by  proceeding  on  one  of  the  trials  now ;  a  portion  of 
time  to  be  sure  will  be  saved,  namely,  that  of  selecting  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but  only  to  do  that,  as  your  Lord- 
ships know,  would  be  in  fact  confining  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  without  any  thing  to  exercise  their  judgment 
upon,  so  far  as  the  trial  had  gone.  I  doubt,  myself, 
whether  your  Lordships  would  very  much  expedite  the 
proceeding. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. — I  feel  great  doubt  whe- 
ther we  should  expedite. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^When  I  say  that  I  am  quite  in* 
your  Lordships  judgment. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. — Does  any  thing  occur  to 
you,  Mr.  Cross. 

Mr.  Cross. — My  Lord,  we  are  so  sensible  of  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Lordships,  that  we  would  wish  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  as  that  in 
which  we  feel  no  interest.  ^ 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas. — The  great  objection  will  be,  that 
the  jury  sworn Vill  be  locked  up  all  night,  with  nothing 
upon  which  to  exercise  their  judgment.     One  is  only 
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anxious  that  there  should  be  no  idea  that  time  is  wasted 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — If  we  impanel  a  jury  now,  the 
consequence  may  be,  that  the  jury  will  be  impanelled  two 
nights ;  whereas,  if  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow  morning,  in 
all  probability  the  trial  will  be  over  next  day,  and  then 
again  we  shall  come  to  confining  the  jury  two  nights 
again ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  confine  the  jury  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. — It  would  come  to  our 
confining  a  jury  during  the  Sunday;  perhaps  we  may  as 
well  adjourn  to  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned  to  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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THE 

TRIAL 

OF 

ISAAC    LUDLAM,  the  Elder. 


SPECIAL    ASSIZE,    DERBY. 

Wednesday,  22d  October,  1817. 


T  OR  D  Chief  Baron  Richards. — Mr.  Solicitor  General 
and  Mr.  Denman,  is  there  any  objection  to  the  jury 
being  called  from  No.  84,  to  which  the  call  has  already 
proceeded. 
Mr.  Denman. — I  have  none  at  all,  my  Ziord. 

The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  were  called  over* 

Francis  Agard,  merchantj,  not  a  freeholder  of  the  county 
of  Derby  to  the  amount  of  10  L  a  year. 

Mark  Porter  the  younger,  roper,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Joseph  Garner,  farn^er,  excused  on  account  of  illness. 

George  Poyser,  farmei^,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Abraham  Harding  Beale,  woolstapler,  challenged  by 
the  crown. 

James  Sutton,  gentleman,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Soresby,  gentleman,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Thomas  Moore,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Philip  Waterfield,  gentleman,  sworn. 

James  Osborne,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Edensor,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Hayward,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prispper. 

Benjamin  Stone,  the  elder,  farmer,  not  properly  de- 
scribed in  the  panel. 

Anthony  Allsopp,^bar  master,  sworn. 

William  Dunn,  farmer,  sworn. 
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James  Northage  Jamesi  gentleman^  challeDged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Black wall^  esq.  excused  on  account  of  illness. 

Robert  Blackwall^  mercer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Lomas,  baker,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Joseph  Willshaw,  builder,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

David  Gregory,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Daniel  Wilson,  miner,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Samuel  Hartley,  plumber,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Nuttall,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Hall,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Wright  (of  Wirksworth)  grocer,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Edward  Mather,  grocer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Edward  Haslam,  cooper,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Wilson,  wheelwright,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Harlow,  mason,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

John  Hemsworth,  i^altster,  sworn. 

William  Sutton,  draper,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Motterham,  grocer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Whitham,  druggist,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

John  Downes,  innkeeper,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

John  Barnes,  grocer,  challenged  by  the  crown.  • 

Robert  Blore,  vintner,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Campion,  farmer,  sworn. 

Thomas  Leedham,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Freer,  farmer,  sworn. 

Thomas  Brown  Dumelow,  farmer,  sworn. 

John  Hunt,  brickmaker,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Cooper,  farmer,  sworn. 

John  Lea,  gentleman,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Thomas  Hassall,  gentleman,  excused,  having  been  sent 
for  home  on  particular  business. 

Thomas  Brown,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Smith,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

John  Needham,  farmer,  not  summoned,  residing  out  of 
the  county. 

William  Burton,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

John  Cox,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 
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Edward  Stevenson^  grazier,  sworn. 

Robert  Creswell,  gentleman,  sworn. 

Hemsworth  Newton,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

John  Clarke  Ward,  maltster,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

William  Way te,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Richard  Marbrow,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner.  ' 

Henry  Wayte,  farmer,  sworn. 

John  Somers,  miller,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Hawksworth,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner.   . 

Thomas  Whittingham,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Humphrey  Trafford  Nadin,  gentleman,  challenged  by 
the  crown. 

William  Bodill,  farmer,  not  a  freeholder,  &c. 

John  Gamer,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Francis  Hamp,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Isaac  Twiggs,  the  younger,  miner,  challenged  by  the 
crown. 

Daniel  Sellors,  cooper,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

John  Wright  (of  Bradbome)  farmer,  sworn. 

THE  JURY. 

Philip  Waterfield.  Thomas  Brown  Dumelow. 

Anthony  AUsopp.  Thomas  Cooper. 

William  Dann.  Edward  Stevenson. 

John  Hemsworth.  Robert  Creswell. 

William  Campion.  Henry  Wayte. 

Thomas  Freer.  John  Wright. 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Balguy. 
Mr.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
GENTLEMEN,    you   have  heard  from   my   friend, 
Mr.  Lowndes,  who  tead  this  indictment  to  you,  and  from 
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my  learned  friend  who  has  sdse  stated  its  contents  to  yoa^ 
that  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  that  of 
haying  been  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  that  the  species 
of  treason  with  which  he  is  charged  is  that  of  having  levied 
war  against  the  King,  as  charged  in  the  first  count  of  the 
indictment ;  and  as  charged  in  the  two  others,  of  having 
conspired  to  levy  war  against  the  King ;  in  one  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  deposing  the  King,  and  in  the  others,  for 
"^e  purpose  of  compelling  the  King  to  change  his  mea- 
sures. The  first  charge  in  this  indictment,  that  of  levying 
war,  is  the  one  to  which  I  wish  principally  to  direct  your 
attention ;  because  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  facts  I  am 
about  to  state  to  you  shall  be  made  out  by  evidence,  and 
if  they  are  not  made  out  by  evidence,  of  course  my  state* 
ment  will  go  for  nothing ;  for  you  are  to  decide  this  cause 
according  to  the  evidence  that  you  shall  hear  upon  oath  : 
I  say,  if  I  shall  make  out  by  evidence  the  facts  tiiat  I  shall 
state  to  you,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  common  with 
other  persons,  has  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  levying 
war.  . 

Gentlemen,  after  what  has  passed  in  this  court,  and  the 
law  having  been  laid  down  by  the  learned  judges^  perhaps 
it  might  be  considered  a  waste  <f(  time  in  me  to  be  enter- 
ing at  length  into  the  discussion  of  the  law  in  this  case; 
but  I  will  shortly  state  to  you  my  notioqs  of  the  law,  know- 
ing that  if  I  am  mistaken  in  the  staten^nt,  it  will  be 
corrected  by  the  learned  judges  who  are  presiding  upon 
this  trial ;  and  you  will  recollect,  that  I  do  not  desire  you  to 
adopt  any  one  principle  that  I  shall  lay  down  in  the  short 
address  I  have  to  make  to  you,  unless  that  principle  is  sanc- 
tioned and  recommended  by  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judges  :  for  in  all  cases,  whether  they  be  in  the  trial  of  the 
civil  rights  of  our  fellow-subjects,  or  whether  they  be  in 
those  more  important  trials,  deciding  whether  our  fellow- 
subjects,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of  criminal 
offences  against  the  laws,  it  is  from  the  constitutional 
judges  of  the  land,  from  those  who  are  'placed  in  office 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  high  and  sacred  function, 
from  th06e  who  have  passed  their  livas  in  the  consideration 
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and  in  the  investigation  and  in  the  decision  of  mattei*s  of 
law^  it  is  from  them  that  juries  are  to  receive  directions 
in  point  of  law,  and  not  from  the  counsel  discussing  the 
civil  rights  of  parties,  or  conducting  prosecutions,  or  from 
those  who  are  counsel  for  prisoners ;  it  is  only  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  elucidating  and  applying  the  facts  more  directly 
to  your  consideration,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to 
you  my  humble  conceptions  of  the  law. 

The  statute  upon  which  the  first  charge  in  this,  indict-' 
ment  is  made,  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  King  £dward  the  third ;  by  the  recital  of  which 
statute  it  appears  that  there  had  been  different  statements 
and  opinions  of  judges  and  of  others,  what  species  of  con* 
duct  did  or  did  not  amount  to  high  treason.     For  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  that  which  is  most  important  for  the  gafety 
of  the  community  and  of  each  individual  belonging  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  as  far  as  by  any  general  enact- 
ment you  can  reduce  any  species  of  crime  to  a  definite 
description,  and  to  certainty,  this  statute  stated  what  should 
be  high  treason ;  it  begins,  and  I  merely  mention  that  as 
introductory  to  the  others,  it  begins  by  enacting  as  high 
treason,  or  declaring  rather  I  should  say  as  high  treason 
(for  the  greater  part  of  this  statute  has  always  struck  me 
as  rather  declaratory  of  what  wasf  the  principle  of  the  comr 
mon  law,  than  any  new  enactment  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject,)  it  begins  ;  *'  that  to  compass  and  imagine,  that  is 
to  intend  the  death  of  the  King,  is  high  treason;"  that  is 
not  the  species  of  treason  about  which  you  are  inquiring 
now.    It  then  goes  on  to  mention  certain  other  acts,  such 
as  compassing  the  death  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  vio- 
lating the  companion,  that  is,  the  wife  of  the  King.    Then 
it  comes  to  this,  ^'  or  to  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King 
in  bis  realm ;  that  is  the  general  position  and  description 
of  the  statute,  but  what  does  or  does  not  amount  to  levying 
war  must  necessarily  be  a  question  of  law ;  whether  the 
facts  that  have  taken  place  in  tbe  particular  case,  into 
which  you  or  any  other  gentlemen  upon  other  occasions 
placed  in  your  situation  are  enquiring,  have  been  commit- 
ted, so  as  to  bring  the  parties  accused  within  that,  which 
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by  the  rule  of  law  is  a  levyiag  of  war,  is  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  consideration  of  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  jury; 
but  what  does  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  is  a  question  of 
law  which  must  depend  upon  a  general  rule ;  for  if  it  do^s 
not,  so  far  from  our  having  any  rule  of  conduct  by  which, 
the  subjects  of  this  country  can  square  their  actions,  we 
are  left  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  uncertainty,  and  that 
statute  of  Edward  the  third  might  as  well  not  have  been 
passed.  You  twelve  gentlemen,  in  case  you  are  to  lay 
down  the  rule  of  law,  and  to  put  a  construction  upon,  this 
statute,  may  be  of .  one  opinion,  another  twelve  gentlemen 
may  upon  that  subject  be  of  another  opinion, •«.  third  set 
of  twelve  gentlemen  who  are  sworn  in  the  box  to  try  any 
man  upon  this  species  of  crime,  differing  from  the  other 
two  according  to  their  notions,  according  to  the  extent  of 
information  possessed  by  each,  according  as  any  of  them 
may  or  may  not  have  applied  your  minds  to  the  conside- 
ration of  this  important  subject,  which  does  require  the 
application  of  the  human  mind  to  its  consideration,  yirhat- 
ever  may  beats  natural,  ability  and  talent,  may  be  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  thus  will  the  rule  of  law  vary ;  wd 
instead  of  having  one  rule  and  standard  to  which  we  can 
look  by  whicl^to  regulate  our  conduct,  we  may  get  in  the 
most  important  actions  ^of  our  lives,  or  at  least  in  those 
which  are  most  important  to  the  conduct  of  our  liveg,.  into 
chaos,  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Where  then,  Gentlemen,  are  we  to  look  for  what  is  the 
rule  of  law.  We  are  to  look  at  what  has  been  the  con- 
stant, unvaried,  uniform  course  of  decision  and  opinion 
not  merely  by  judges  in  those  times,  upoii  which  reflections 
may  be  thrown  by  those  who  stand  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners, bu^  by  that  which  has  been  uniformly  laid  down 
and  invariably  acted  upon  by  the  judges  of  all  and  of  the 
best  times,  without  one  deviation  from  that  rule  by  any 
judgment  given  by  any  judge,  without  one  deviation  from 
that  rule  by  any  man  competent  to  write  that  which  should 
be  read  as  a  rule,  in  his  closet,  upon  due,  weighty  and  ma- 
ture consideriation.  When  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the 
law  upon  the  subject,  I  feel  a  degree  of  confidence  in 
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stating  ity  and  wbj/  because  I  find  the  same  thing  to  have 
been  stated  riot  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  but  I  find  the  same 
thing  to  have  been  staled  by  the  greatest,  the  most  intelli* 
gent,  the  wisest,  and  what  is  better  than  all,  the  best  men 
that  ever  blessed  this  country  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judi* 
cature.  I  have  wisdom,  I  have  that  which  is  better, 
virtue,  for  my  foundation  in  the  statement. 

Gentlemen,  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  is  not  merely 
.to  levy  war  against  the  person  of  the  King,  but  if  war  be 
levied  against  what  I  will  call  (because  the  term  is  usedin 
that  very  statute)  the  royal  majesty  of  the  King,  that  u, 
against  the  state  and  government  of  which  he  is  the  great 
and  prominent  member^  and  in  this  respect,  I  may  say  the 
representative  in  his  executive  character,  it  is  high  treason. 

To  begin  (for  I  will  go  no  farther  back  for  the  present 
porpoae)  with  that  which  was  laid  down  at  a  time  when  it 
.was  peculiarly  the  subject  .of  consideration  by  the  great 
men  of  this  country,  who  had  but  a  very  short  time  before 
stood  forward  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  liberties 
against  encroachments  that  had  been  made.  Almost  imme-^ 
diately  after,  or  at  least  within  seven  years  after  that  revo- 
lution which .  was  effected  in  the  year  1688,  the  law  of 
high  treason  was  peculiarly  the  subject  of  considei;ation  by 
die  great  and  wise  men  of  the  land,  for  it  was  in  the  jtJ^ 
year  of  JKing  William  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
.for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  trials  for  high  treason,  in 
order  to  give  peculiar  privileges  and  just  advantages  to 
those  persons  who  might  be  charged  with  that  crime.  My 
JUHrd.Cbief  Justice  Holt  (and  when  I  mention  his  name  it 
is  a  name  that  no  lawyer,  that  no  free  man  who  loves  the 
liberty,  of  his  country,  ever  mentions  without  veneration, 
or.  ever  thinks  of  without  love  and  affection,)  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  within  a  short  year  after  that  statute  of 
the  7th  of  King  William  was  passed,  laid  down  the  law 
of  tr(^Q|i,  as  far  as  relates  to  levying  war,  in  the  very 
^words  that  I  am  about  to  read  to  you. 

Gentlenien,  in  a  trial  which  came  on  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  th^  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
William  the  Third,  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Friend,  a  question 
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Itrb^fey  whether  conspiring  ta  levy  wftr/wbere  no  war  wa§ 
in  fact  levied)  wtts  n  species  of  treason  within  another 
•branch  of  lh€  itattile ;  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt^in 
deL4dit)g  that  qnestvon/founrd  It  necessary  to  state  what  is 
the  actual  levying  of  w&r.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt 
-was  not  at  that  time  sitting  alone.  I  should  have  thought 
indeed,  that  the  authority  of  my  Lord  Chief  Jastice  Holt, 
feven  though  his  opinion  had  not  been  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  others  judges  t«ho  sat  with  him  at  the  time, 
would  of  Itself  have  been  quite  sufficient;  and  particu- 
iarly  when  1  recollect,  and  know  liiat  that  opinion  4ias, 
^m  that  hour  to  the  present  time,  been  adopted,  laid 
doWn,  and  acted  upon,  by  all  subsequent  judges.  But  liiy 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  was  sitting  at  that  tim^e^  assoeii^ed 
%ith  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Trehy,  «  great  ftnd  leanaed 
lawyer  of  his  day ;  and  with  two  other  learned  judg^^ 
Mr.  Justice  Neville,  and  Mr.  Jn&tiee  Rokeby^  and  with 
^hose  learned  judges  assisting  him  in  his  statement  of  the 
law,  states,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  levying  war,  in  these 
terms  :  "  There  may  be  a  war  levied  without  any  design 
"Upon  the  King's  person,  or  endangering  it;"  that  isjlhe 
•King^s  person ;  "  which,  if  actually  levied,  is  high  trea^ 
son  and  tiesigning,**  says  he,  "  to  levy  war  without  moife 
)would  not  be  treason ;"  nor  was  it.  The  subsequent  founts 
in  this  indictment  are  founded  upon  an  Act  <^  Parliament 
tnade  since,  which  constituted  the  designing  to  levy  w$Bt  a 
treas6n,  "as  designing  to  levy  war.  Bat  I  read  to  youy^fer 
the  ptt|rpose  of  stating  to  you,  what  Lord  Chief-Jnstiee 
Holt 'says,  as  to  the  levying  war:  "  There  mdy  be  'a  Mir 
levied  without  any  design  upon  the  King'«  perscii,  or  eft- 
Amgering  of  it,  which  if  actually  levied  is  hightreasotiy 
As  fbresrample,  if  persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act 
mith  foree  in  oppostticm.  to  some  law  which  they  think 
incoiri^fiient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed  f  with 
forde,  you  "will  please  to  remember ;  ^*  this  is  a  levying 
war,  and  treason,  though  purposing  and  designing  it  is  not 
'aoV  that  is  purposing  to  assemble  that  force,  is  aot. 
"**  So  whdn  they  endeavour;  in  great  numbers^  with  fo^oe 
40  %iitke  some  teformatioa  of  their' own  Ii6ads>  without 
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piirsfing  the  method  c^f  the  Ifiw,  %lt  U  a  fevyiag  pf  irar, 
find  treason ;  but  th^  purpQ»ipg  and  designing  it,  is  opt 
lBo/'  Nov,  G.entle^pien,  l^ere  is  the  opinbn  of  my  Lprd 
Chief  Ju^tiQe  Holt,  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  three 
Qthjer  mpst  l^rn^  and  wise  ^nd  honourable  judges  of  the 
land,  sitting  in  conjunction  with  him  at  that  tiipe. 

Gentlemen  ;  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  virho  y^^  one  of  thfi 

greatest  judges  that  ever  lived,  ha3  laid  dpwo  the  laiiv  pre^ 

cisely  in  the  same  manner,  in  a  di^oqrse  upon  the  subject 

of  high  treason,  \v>hich  has  been  considered  of  authority 

jevetf  since  it  was  published  to  the  ifrorld,  ai^d  has  been  coa- 

ndejred  of  authority  for  this  reason ;  not  merely  because  it 

wcas  written  by  Mr.  Justice  FoHer,  though  that  Adds  great 

sanction  to  it ;  bait  because  the  doctripes  containiod  in  jt 

had  been  sanctioned  by  all  his  predecessQim,  and  have  been 

;found  to  be  replete  wids  wisdom,  by  all  tbose  who  have 

f^ceeAei  him.    I  take  the  liberty  therefore  to  state  to 

ybn,  without  going  tbcQU^  tlf e  variety  ^  caAes  in  which 

dikit  had  been  laid  down,  tbaX  the  assembling  of  a  number 

4f  persons  together,  arming  themselves  for  the  purpose  by 

iliieixt^*  i)f  force,  of  producing  any  general  object  upoa 

twfaieiv' their  own  particular  and  peculiar  interests  are.  not 

merely  add  immediately  concerned,  is  a  levyjpg  war  against 

ottr  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,  and  is  by  law  high  trea- 

jBOti'}  the  persons  charged  with  |it  must  have  the  purpose 

iOf 'effeotixig  jome  general  object,  through  the  medium  of 

4hd  force  that  they  have  assembled  together;  whether  the 

^eaas  whLeh  they  have  adopted,  were  sufficient  and  com^ 

^teutto6!ffecttheend,can  make  no  difference.  If  the  moans 

' ace^QHinpetent  to  e&ct  the  end,  and  thfi  ,eod  is  effected, 

those  persons  who  have  .beep   guilty  s>f  treason,  .never 

afieriW«ar4s  can  be  adjudged  to  be  so ;  for  if  jmen  assemble 

^'diiemselves  together  with  an  ar^oased  fQn;e>. to  effect  a.revo*> 

iadou,  and  it  foe  by  competent  means,  the  xevo^utiQU  most 

4KS0£ifsariiy  be  effected  ;  mtd  tb^y  becoming  ,suoQe$»ful  iin 

ihdiT  reypluition,  of , course,  there  cjm  be  j»o  gavenoNaegOit  Jeft 

^o  can.  ever  lebarge^bem  with  h^gb  trea^pn ;  jio  |i>at, 

^Khen  you  talk  of  .the  mean^  bmi^.competeiit  w  ibe.end^ 

jaoiAjik^jfikuM  <k(Muiiliag  upan  |b^  jo^oMiiafiQCAi  .yfiw^ 
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follow  this  absurdity,  arises  that,  if  war  were  levi^ 
through  the  realm,  and  it  ever  came  to  hostile  battle  in 
the  field,  day  after  day ;  if  the  treason  were  defeated,  the 
means  would  not  be  competent  to  the  end,  and  according 
to  that  argument  no  treason  would  ever  be  committed. 
Gentlemen,  if  t^ey  use  the  means,  competent  or  incom- 
petent, by  which  they  intend  to  effect  their  purpose,  and 
begiix  to  endeavour  to  effect  it,  the  treason  is  complete, 
because  the  war  is  levied.  * 

Now,  Gentlemen,  having  stated  that,  I  will  state  to  you 
shortly,  what  are  the  particulars  of  this  case,  begging  leave 
to  preface  that  which  I  am  about  to  state  with  respect  to 
the  facts,  with  another  observation,  which  is  thi«,  that  when, 
persons  act  together  or  assemble  together  with  common 
intent  and  object,  they  cannot  act  for  one  common  object, 
without  one  man  doing  one  thing  and  another  another; 
each  cannot  be  at  the  same  moment  doing  the  same  thing, 
but  they  each  take  several  parts,  and  do  several  acts  in  the 
course  of  the  transaction,  and  all  working  towards  one 
effect.  The  law  says,  because  common  sense  says,  that 
when  men  are  acting  together,  with  one  common  intent 
and  purpose,  the  act  of  one  is  the  act  of  the  other,  that  is 
to  say,  each  is  responsible  for  the  licts  that  the  athers  are 
committing,  all  acting  with  one  common  intent,  and  there- 
fore, whether  in  the  levying  war,  one  man  is  at  one  place 
endeavouring  to  collect  hisibrces  and  his  arms,  arid  anotha: 
man  at  another  place,  and  so  on,  each  performing  his 
functions,  and  what  he  conceives  at  the  moment  his  duties 
for  that  purpose,  that  which  the  one  does  the  other  is 
.  responsible  for,  because  they  have  a  common  mind,  and  are 
acting  for  one  common  object. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  that  I  shall  present  to  you,  is  this : — 
On  the  8th  of  June,  at  a  place  called  the  White  Horse,  at 
Pentridge,  a  number  of  persons  were  in  the  course  of  the 
day  assembled  and  congregated  together;  we  may  judge 
upon  many  occasions,  from  what  is  doing  at  one  given  time, 
whether  anything  and  what  had  been  done  before ;  if  we 
find  men  assembled  together,  and'  some  of  those  persons 
who  have  asuembled  together  are  doing  acts  and  making; 
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«[«claratiohs,  wliich  it  is  impossible  could  haVe  stiggested 
themselves  at  the  moment  in  which  they  are  so  got  together, 
what  is  the  inference  ? — that  something  must  have  takea 
place  in  common  between  them,  or  some  of  them  at  leadt^ 
previous  to  that  period  of  time,  and  I  ought  to  state  to  you 
here,  a  proposition  of  law,  as  clear  and  as  undisputed  as 
any  can  be,  which  is  this,  that  if  men  act  together  with  a 
common  intent  and  object,  those  who  come  into  the  trans- 
action after  it  has  been  originally  planned,  and  begin  to  act 
from  the  time  in  which  they  so  come,  in  furtherance  of  the 
common  purpose  and  design,  are  equally  guilty  with  those 
who  originally  planned  and  contrived  it ;  they  are  com- 
bined with  them  in  the  guilty  purpose  which  they  have ;  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  whether 
a  man  joins  in  the  war,  or  joins  the  party  who  are  about  to 
levy  war  at  this  or  that  hour,  or  at  a  subsequent  period,  if 
he  joins  them  in  their  acts  with  his  mind  intending  to  effect 
the  same  purpose  they  do;  at  whatever  period  of  the  trans- 
action he  becomes  combined  with  them,  no  matter,  he  is 
equally  guilty  with  them.  Gentlemen,  common  sense 
points  this  out,  and  the  rules  of  law,  as  far  as  they  affect 
the  conduct  of  mankind  in  these  respects,  are  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  common  justice; 
in  such  points  as  these,  the  rules  of  law  are  not  technical ; 
the  rules  of  law  are  founded  upon  the  great  principles  of 
moral  justice,  sanctioned  by  the  great  principles  of  com* 
mon  sense. 

On  the  8th  of  June  a  number  of  persons  were  together 
^t  the  White  Horse,  at  Pentridge,  a  man  was  there, 
who  was  seated  in  the  room,  with  a  map  before  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  of  talking  to  all  those 
who  should  there  come ;  a  number  of  persons  came  there, 
and  he  pointed  out  to  them,  from  that  map,  what  was  to  be 
the  course  and  operations  of  tbeir  proceedings  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  the  intended  period  of  their  rising,  or  the 
intended  period  at  which  they  were  to  commeiue  die  levy- 
ing of  war;  and  this  is  noc  an  unimportaut  part  of  the 
consideration,  that  it  was  not  merely  acertaja  number  of 
i^pecific  persons  who  had  got  together  at  m^  partiqulai^ 
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titti^  of  the  day,  but  that  he  wag  liittSiigy  during  the  greater 
t^art  of  tli&  day,  to  reiieive  those  that  should  come  froiii 
tim^  to  titue,  for  the  purpose  of  being  actually  informed 
ivhat  they  should  do  the  next  day>  in  the  course  of  their 
design  of  levying  war ;  he  shewed  them  the  line  of  march 
they  were  to  take,  the  course  they  were  to  pursue  the  next 
day  towards  Nottingham ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten^  that 
he  pointed  out  how  they  were  to  march>  and  to  where  they 
were  to  march.    As  the  persons  who  were  thus  to  be  cdn- 
fcerned  together,  were  the  inhabitants  of  different  places  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  of  Pentridge,  of  Southwingiield^ 
of  Swanwick>  atid  of  other  places,  which  were  all  men« 
tioned ;   it  was  intended  that  all  those  coming  from  the 
different  viRages^  should  at  a  certain  place  (as  far  as  they 
tould)  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  then  proceeding  on 
their  inarch  to  Nottingham,  and  I  think  the  South wingfield 
people   Were  to  collect  themselves  at  a  place  they  call 
Hunt's  fearn^  in  Southwingfield,  they  Virere  to  proceed  ott 
it  certain  line  of  march  till  they  got  to  the  close  or  land 
of  a  Mr.  Topham,  Topham's  close,  in   Southwingfieldi 
where  it  was  projected  that  the  people  from  Pentridge 
if  ere  to  join  the  South  wingfield  men;   from  thence  they 
t^ere  to  proceed  all  together,  in  order  to  be  joined  iai  the 
subsequent  pointa  by  the  p^ri^ons  who  were  to  come  from 
Swan  wick,  and  other  places  from   which  they  expected 
bodies  of  men.  When  they  had  concentrated  the  forces  to 
com^  froan  those  different  places,  they  were  then  to  march 
to  Nottinghe^m  Forest,  wheretheyexpedted  to  be  joined  by 
acoh^iderable  body  of  insurgems,Tn  order  to  take,  to  possess 
thexDhelves,  by  force,  of  the  town  of  Nottingham;   and  it 
Was  *)tated  bv  the  person  who  was  there  sitthig,  that  thii 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  rise  at  the 
feame  time  on  that  day,  at  Sheffield,  at  Chesterfield,  and  at 
6the^' pictces  pointed  out  by  this  man,  tipon  die  map;  in 
ihort,  to  us^  one  of  their  own  phrases,  though  i  believb 
u&ed  at  tistjfosequent  time,  there  would  be  a  cloud  froim  the 
North,  which  would  come  and  sweep  all  before  them. 

Of  course  this  proceeding  could  not  be  effected  without 
the  tumultuous  multitude  thus  to  be  assembled  being  ftrr^ 
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mshed  with  some  sort  of  jEu*ms ;  to  a  certaia  extent  they, 
had  previously  furnished  themselves,  I  say  they  had  pre- 
viously furnished  themselves,  because  the  peculiar  sort  of 
arms  of  one  sort  which  th^y  had,  are  not  such  arms  as  men. 
in  this  country  keep  in  their  houses,  or  are  possessed  of 
generally,  and  they  had  been  made  or  manufactured  some 
where  or  somehow  by  the  persons  who  were  to  put  theux 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  should  so  assemble.  Every 
Englishman,  or  most  of  us,  perhaps,  have  a  gun,  but  w^ 
have  not  a  pike ;  that  is  not  the  common  and  ordinaiy 
arms  which  the  subjects  of  this  country  possess  for  thehc 
defence. ' 

Gentlemen  ^  another  thing  which  I  say  manifestly  shewi 
previous  conspiracy  and  consultation,  was  this,  that  09 
the  8th  of  June,  at  this  White  Horse  at  Peutridge,  one  of 
the  persons  who  was  there,  called  for  a  return,  an  account 
of  the  9rms  that  were  possessed  in  the  different  villages 
that  were  to  rise ;  not  a  return  of  the  arms  that  were  pos-* 
$ei^sed  by  the  persons  who  were  rising,  but  a  return  of  the 
ajTms  that  belonged  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  those  vil:- 
Isiges  who  had  no  intention  so  torise^  but  which  it  wa^de* 
dared  that  these  insurgents  were  to  seize  and  possess  tbemV 
selves  of  in  the  line  of  their  march.  Gentlemen,  when  I 
allude  to  the  conduct  of  other  persons,  I  beg  you  wiU 
liave  the  goodness  to  understand  me  upon  that  subject;  the 
ouly  person  now  upoji  his  trial  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar^ 
^4  I  would  not  allude  to  the  conduct  of  any  other  persoi^ 
except  that  it  is  necessary  so  to  do,  because,  he  Bring 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  with  others,  the  conduct  of  the 
others  with  whom  he  was  a  party  becomes  necessarily  ^ 
part  of  his  own  conduct,  ^nd  explains  his  transactions,  and 
the  motives  which  operated  upon  his  mind,  when  in  his 
jpresence,  and  with  his  sanction,  they  did  what  they  did^ 
and  said  what  they  said.  At  this  meeting,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  ^he  prisoner^  Isas^c  tiudlam,  was  present;  he  heard 
that  which  passed  at  the  different  periods  of  the  day  at 
that  ineeting;,  and  you  will  judge  from  that  which  he  did 
whep.this  actual  insurrection  took  place,  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  joining  with  tliemin  the  common  intent' to  do  tha^t 
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which  at  different  timed  war*prc>fe$sed^  sometimes  by  one 
man  and  sometimes  by  another,  to  be  their  object, 
namely,  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  country,  tof 
wipe  off,  as  they  stated,  thfe  national  debt,  to  begin  afresh  j 
in  fact^  to  effect  a  revolution. 

I  will  come  now  to  the  evening  of  the  pth.  I  have  toW 
you  that  it  was  settled  on  the  8th,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  the  rising  was  to  take  place.  Gentlemen,  the 
rising  began,  or  at  least  certain  persons  aissenibled  them- 
selves together  near  Hum's  Barn ;  two  persons  who 
Were  concerned  in  this  business,  a  man  of  the  narfie  of 
William  Turner,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  George 
Wighiman,  went  to  Hunt's  Barn,  at  Hunt's  Bam  the  pri- 
soner was  not  at  first,  but  that  which  passed  there  is  just  at 
much,  and  as  competent  evidence  against  the  prisoncrr,  as 
if  he  had  been  himself  there,  for  the  reason  1  have  stated, 
that  when  persons  effect  a  general  rising,  some  must  be 
doing  one  thing  and  some  another  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
the  question  must  be,  whether  they  were  not  acting  simul- 
taneously for  the  same  purpose. 

Gentlemen ;  about  ten  o'clock  at  night;,  and  before  the 
prisoner  joined  the  party  who  assembled  at  Hunt's  Bani^ 
and  proceeded  from  thence,  he  living  at  a  place  near  the 
Coburn  quarry,  was  seen  with  several  others,  he  the  pri- 
soner armed  with  a  pike ;  after  he  had  been  so  seen  he  joined 
the  party  who  came  from  Hunt's  Ba'Jn  down  to-Topham's 
close,  that  is,  a  piece  of  laud  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Topham, 
in  the  line  of  march  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  theni  the 
day  before,  he  came  and  joined  that  party,  and  carried  a 
pike  ;  he  marched  with  them;  he  was  present  with  them 
at  the  different  houses  that  were  attacked  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  arms,  and  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  seizibg 
arms,  but  attiicked  for  the  purpose  also  of  forcing  others 
to  join  them,  under  the  most  imperious  threats  and  me- 
naces,  Worder  to  swell  their  numbers,  and  in  order  16 
compel  other's  to  do  that  which  they  themselves  Were 
about  to  do,  and  which  they  did  do,  to  c6mpel  others  to 
put  themselves  in  hostile  array  against  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  their  country. 
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Without  going  throagh  the  detail  in  my  statement  of 
diat  which  they  did  ayt  different  houses^  and  the  outrageous 
acts  that  were  committed  to  collect  arms  as  they  pro*^ 
ceeded,  their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  who  were 
to  join  them  as  volunteers,  by  others  whom  they  obliged 
to  march  with  them ;  their  ranks  were  to  be  formed^  the 
men  were  to  be  kept  together ;  there  were  many  persons 
who  were 'with  them  that  were  anxious  and  desirous, 
though  they  had  been  compelled  to  join,  to  get  away  ;  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  one  of  those  who  was  watching 
the  conduct  of  those  persons,  and  when  he  perceived  that 
any  person  was  attempting  to  quit  them,  he  kept  them  in 
their  ranks,  and  prevented  their  escaping  from  the  party. 
JGentlemen,  this  will  be  proved  to  you  by  several  of  the 
witnesses.  Another  thing,  not  unimportant  to  manifest 
that  this  man  was  a  party  with  the  others,  and 'had  <a 
common  mind  and  intent  with  them,  is  this,  they  form^ 
this  body  of  men  at  different  tiroes  to  preserve  something 
like  order ;  those  that  were  the  principal  lenders  marched 
in  front ;  the  person  placed  in  the  rear  to  keep  them  up 
was  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  pri$»oner,  placed  in  an  effective  and 
important  situation,  in  order  to  keep  together  those  forces 
which  they  were  assembling  for  the  puipose  of  marching 
upon  Nottingham  forest,  in  order  to  join  those  whom  they 
expected  to  be  there,  and  to  do  that,  which  they  stated  at 
different  times  in  the  course  of  the  transaction  was  th^ir 
object. 

Gentlemen,  they  went  to  Mr.  Hall's,  to  Mrs.  Hepworth's, 
to  Mr.  Storer's,  and  a  great  many  other  hou)»es,  till  at  last, 
when  they  had  assembled  a  very  considerable  number,  and 
Ithink  had  been  joined  by  a  party  coming  from  Swanwick, 
they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Codnor.  But  before  I  state 
to  you  what  passed  at  Codnor,  I  would  beg  leave. to  state 
to  you  one  most  important  fact,  as'  it  affects  die  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  In  the  couij^rof  this  line  of  march,  there  are 
some  most  important  works  called  the  Butterley  Iron 
Works,  and  it  appears  to.  ha v^e  bee.n  a  cqnsid^fab^e  object 
of  this  party,  to  get  the  Butterley  men  to  join  them,  and 
if  they  could  have  done  it,  to  get  possession  of  the  But«> 
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terley  works;  to  these  woirju  they  proceede4;  howcwr, 
Mr.  Goodwin^  a  persoa  who  is  one  of  the  managers  jondeK 
Messrs.  Jessop  and  Outram^  ^e  proprietors  pf  these  works, 
met  the  insurgents  at  the  door  of  the  officp^  and  refused  to 
let  any  of  them  come  in>  refused  to  let  them  jti^y^^^ny  mea 
from  those  works,  and  entered  into  an  expostulation, with 
thera ;  there  were  several  persons  who  took  that  oppor-* 
tunity,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  was  determined  to  d^fj^d  his. 
works,  of  escaping  into  the  works  from,  this  -party,  whick 
they  had  been  forced  to  join;  Mr.  Goodwin  particularly 
addressed  himself  to  the  prisoner  at  the  l^ar,  an^  e;(postu-i. 
lated  with  him ;  he  had  the  opportunity^,  if  he  pleased,  o^ 
escaping  with  others^  and  when  Mr.  Goodwin  told  him^  in 
plain  language,  what  would  probably  be  the  consequence 
of  his  conduct,  his  answer  was,  '^  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be, 
I  must  go  on."  Gentlemen,  I  wish  the  prisoner  bad 
recollected  that  there  is  uo  period  of  a  man's  life  till  th^ 
hour  comes  when  it  closes,  that  he  is  as  bad  as  he  can  be; 
there  is  time  at  all  periods,  for  something  like  repeptaoqe, 
though  perhaps  the  time  may  be  gone  by  when  a  man  i^ 
capable  of  making  restitution ;  but  he,  though  remonstrated 
with,  determined  to  proceed,  and  it  is  obvious  from  that 
declaration  of  his,  that  he  was  a  volunteer  upon  the  subject 
with  the  rest,  that  he  was  acting  in  conjunciio^  with  the 
rest,  that  he  was  determined  to  persevere  with  those  who 
did  persevere,  and  that  he  was  completely  guilty  of  ihi^ 
treason. 

From  Butterley  they  proceeded  on  Xo  Codnor;  when 
they  got  to  Codnor,  they  went  to  a  place  called  the  Glassr 
House  Inn,  a  public  house;  a  great  many  of  them  weait 
into  that  house;  a  few  of  them  went  into  a  house  called 
the  French  Horn,  being  in  too  large  numbers  to  get  into 
this  house,  where  they  stopped  to  get  some  refreshment ; 
it  rained  very  haard;  it  was  suggested,  that  while  they 
were  in  the  house,  in  all  probability  some  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  forced  to  join  theja  would  esc^^;  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  person  who  made  the  proposal 
that  a  guard  should  be  placed  at  the  door,  to  prevent  that; 
nay  more,  so  fuUj  was  he  persuaded  of  the  necessitj  ^ 
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4oiBg  it,  that  il  Was  he^  togelher  wilh  another,  who  pei*- 
foriB^  the  ofitce  of  standiog  guud  at  that  door,  to  prevent 
any  €»f  those  persons  who  had  been  forced  to  join  them, 
frbtn  eseaping^^  or  to  prevent  any  of  those  persons  who  had 
joined  fohintariiy,  and  who  might  have  repented,  who 
peradventure  itiight  have  overheard  the  salutary  advice 
^at  man  hiMl  deceived  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  might  have 
been  willwg  to  take  advantage  of  that  admonition ;  but 
he  who  had  gone  on  to  be  as  bad  as  he  could  be,  and  was 
determined  to  go  on  to  the  end,  was  determined  al&o,  that 
as  far  as  in  him  Iay>  others  should  go  on  also*  and  at  the 
door  of  this  hottse  be  stood  aB  a  guard,  to  prevent  any  of 
th^  persons  freda  leavwg  the  party^  who  might  have  been 
inclitied  so  to  do. 

Gentkm^ity  other  witnedtes  will  state  to  you  the  diffs 
rent  periods  of  time  on  the  mareh^  and  While  they  were  at 
Codnor,  at  which  he  was  coliducting  himself  as  a  man 
who  wsA  keeping  together  their  raaks^  and  in  fact  actings 
I  mi^ht  almdst  sajf ,  as  lin  officer  in  the  service^  Gentle- 
men,  it  will  be  proved  to  you  also,  by  other  witnesses,  that 
be  said  *^  wb  were  to  have  been  at  Nottingham  by  two 
o'docic  this  morning,  and  we  shall  be  too  late ;''  and  other 
expressions  of  the  same  sort ;  it  will  also  be  proved  to  you, 
as  ma&rfestlng  his  ifltention  and  his  mind,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  rising,  he  said,  ''  it  is  brought  to  a  head  at  last.*' 
What  is  brought  to  a  bead  at  last?  why  our  rising;  the 
revolutioa  is  brdught  into  effect  at  last.  **  We  are  going  to 
Nottingham^  there  is  a  patliament  formed  at  Nottinghalu^ 
We  are  going  to  guio^d  it,  and  the  business  will  be  don^ 
before  ^e  .get  there*''  Gentlemen,  I  n^ill  tiot  weary  yon, 
because  you  Hkvmt  b^ar  it  -from  the  witnesses,  by  stating  the 
different  expressions  this  man  used ;  but  from  the  begin- 
niag  to  the  end  of  this  transaction,  you  will  find  him  a 
party  add  part-izan,  as  much  engiiged  by  his  acts,  and  in  his 
demeanor^  afnd  ib  his  declarations,  as  any  man  could 
|KM9tbfy  he  in  stteh  a  iraasactioii. 

Gendemen,  1  have  addredised  mysdf  father  to  stating  to 
you  the  ^vid^nce^  as  k  effects  ihe  prilsooer  particularly, 
because  fetdly  it  would  ^e  tsJibost  watftii^  yoiir  time  4o  W 
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be  stating  the  acts  generally  that  took  place,  to  prove  that 
this  was  a  treasonable  insurrection!  and  levying  of  war« 
I  have  stated  to  you  that  the  parties  stated  that  it  was 
their  object  to  be  at  Nottingham  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  now,  Gentlemen,  what  was  doing  at  Notting* 
ham  ?  acts  not  to  the  extent  this  man  hoped  and  expected^ 
thank  God!  but  on  that  night,  on  Nottingham  forest, 
which  they  declared  to  be  the  place  at  which  they  were  to 
joip  the  Nottingham  insurgents,  there  was  a  body  of  men 
assembled  together  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  continuing 
there  till  two  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  time  when 
this  man  hoped  to  reach  Nottingham  from  Pentridge^ 
though  they  were^  from  various  causes  delayed  after  that 
time;  there  was  that  simultaneous  rising,  which  confirms 
the  object  and  intention  of  these  persons  who  declared 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  march  to  Nottingham,  wh^re 
ckey  expected  to  be  joined  by  other  persons. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  their  line  of  march,  som^ 
of  them  began  to  doubt  whether  they  should  find  all  things 
at  Nottingham  quite  so  ripe  as  they  expected;  and  this 
accounts  for  some  of  the  delay  in  their  march^  and  there* 
fore  it  was  agreed  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  George 
Weightman  should  take  a  horse,  which  they  had  taken  out 
of  the  stable  of  a  Mr.  Booth,  that  he  should  ride  on  to 
Nottingham  as  fast  as  he  could,  that  he  should  come  back 
when  he  had  got  intelligence,  and  meet  them  at  a  place 
called  Langley  mill,  which  is  in  a  place  beyond  Codnor, 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  Weightman  went.  Whilst 
Weightman  was  gone  towards  Nottingham  they  attacked 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Raynor,  which  is  in  the  road  before  you 
come  to  Langley  mill,  at'  which  Langley  mill  Weightman 
was  to  come  back  from  Nottingham  to  meet  them.  I  will 
not  detail  to  you  the  particular  and  specific  facts  myself, 
because  Mr.  Raynor  will  state  them  to  you ;  that  they 
insisted  upon  his  going,  telling  him  they  had  shot  one 
man,  and  that  they  would  shoot  him  too  if  he  did  not  go^ 
and  compelling  him  to  bring  his  son  and  his  servant  to  go 
with  them ;  but  there  they  said  they  would  halt  to  rest 
themselves^  for  that  they  had  half-an-hour  to  spare.  Gentle> 
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men,  George  Weightman  was  not  come  back.  Mr.  Ray* 
Ror's  house  was  just  before  they  got  to  Langley  mill ;  and 
calculating  the  time,  they  had  half-anbour  before  he  could 
get  back  to  Langley  mill ;  they  did  stop  there ;  they  then 
proceeded  to  Langley  mill ;  just  before  they  got  there  they 
were  met  by  Gec^rge  Weightman;  George  Weightman  had 
some  conversation  with  the  leader  of  this  party. ;  what  that 
was  I  know  not ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  short  conference 
with  the  leader  of  the  party,  George  Weightman  rode  up 
to  them^  saying  to  them^  ''  push  on,  my  lads,  all  is  right 
at  Nottiagbam,  the  soldiers  will  not  come  out  of  their 
barracks,  and  Nottingham  is  taken."  Now,  that  George 
Weightman  told  them  what  was  untnie  there  is  no  doubt^ 
but  that  is  not  material ;  it  shows  their  object  and  inten- 
tion ;  they  had  embarked  in  this  design,  and  George 
Weightman  who  had  been  one  of  their  leaders,  having  been 
thus  sent  to  Nottingham,  those  who  were  leading  them 
having  gone  on  so  far  as  they  had,  were  by  imposition  at 
last  encouraging .  and  inducing  the  others  still  to  go  on,  in 
hopes  that  by  proceeding  they  should  collect  other  forces, 
in  the  desperate  expectation  that  they  should  succeed  in 
the  object  they  had  in  view. 

Now,  GenUemen,  from  what  I  have  stated  to  you,  was 
the  prisoner  or  was  he  not  acting  with  the  common  mind  i 
I  am  about  to  state  to  you  a  circumstance  as  to  the  pri- 
soner which  pains. me  much,  which  •manifests  that  he  was  so 
acting,  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  joining  those  per- 
sons liimself;  whom  he  joined  without  any  force  or  any 
persuasions  used  towards  him,  or  at  least  that  sort  of  force 
and  persuasion  which  compelled  some-persons  whom  I  shall 
call  to  you  a»  witnesses,  namely,  Mr.  Hall  and  others, 
who  could  not  help  joining  them,  but  escaped  as. soon  .as 
•they  could ;  but  he  brought  his  sons  with  him  into  that 
tiraitorous.  field;  he  saw  them  acting  at  the  tiine  he  was 
with  them.  VV  hy,  Gentlemen,  a  man  who  was  an  unwilling 
attendant  upon  such  a  party  as  this,  when  he  received  that 
admonition  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  whein  he  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  into  these  Butterley  works,  if  he  had 
pleased  to  make  an  eflFort  so  to  have  done,  if  he  had  been 
an  unwilling  joiner  of  such  a  party  as  this,  if  he  had  vxfl 
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HifiteDded  to  furdier  that  ^hidi  was  tlie  jeooiino^  ^eot ;  if 
he  bad  felt  any  repugnance,  would  he  not  in  the  course  of 
this  iransaction,  whatever  had  become  of  himaejf,  .w^ould  he 
not  with  the  injuqction  of  a  parent  ha^e  dismiased  bU  soq» 
fit  least,  and  have  endeavoured  to  have  petrsuaded  them  opt 
to  continue  in  the  transactioja  i  Oh,  Geailanien,  wjril  niaj 
treason  be.  c^led  the  highest  offence  in  the  law  4  £or  when 
men  are  onee  determined  tp  commit  it,  thece  is  haidly  any 
crime  either  legal  or  ^loral  in  whidi  they  may  not  in  the 
progress  of  their  evil  course  fa^  involved. 

Gentlemen,  I  hay«  -stated  to  you  Kery  o^ttch  in  tbe 
outline,  and  only  in  the  oudiiie,  the  transacttions  of  l:his 
case.  If  the  facts  that  I  have  stated  ar^  proved,  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  that  human  understanding  can  doubt 
pf  the  guilt  of  tbe  prisoner.  You  hai»  a  most  importaat 
diity  to  perform ;  aye,  and  y«o  have  also  a  most  amcious 
duty  tp  perform ;  for  whatever  be  theoffsnce  with  which  a 
fellow-subject  may  be  charged,  if  it  inwd^nes  any  thing  like 
capital  punishn>ent,  beyond  all  doubt  the  duty  of  the  juiiy 
is  an  anxious  and  a  painful  duty ;  but  I  |cQow,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  you  will  recollect  that  to  prcmouoce  a  faSr, 
honest,  and  impartial  verdict  according  tp  the  evidence, 
is  your  duty  as  men  and  as  jucymen ;  and  I  am  9»re  you 
will  recollect  (indeed  you  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  inind 
of  it)  that  to  perform  that  duty  weli^  and  Xo  perform  it 
truly,  you  are  bound  to  pronounce  your  vei^^ict  accordii^ 
to  the  evidence ;  to  do  this,  you  are  under  the  sacred  and 
(3olemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  it  u  not,  that  capricioHS 
doubts  are  to  be  eniertaiued;  w4iei«  these  are  any  fi^r 
and  reasonable  and  honest  dpubts  cceated  in  the  case, 
certainly  the  prisoner  should  have  the  benefit  of  them  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  that  species  of  doubt  which  amounts 
only  to  this, — Why  the  thing  ]#  not  iu>  ^oved  as  if  we 
had  seen  it  witJi  our  own  eyes,  Jf,  according  to  the  com- 
mon principles  of  common  sense  and  oonunon.  reason,  the 
prisoner  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  that  which  I  hav^ 
tjbarged  upon  him,  you,  I  know,  <however  patnful  it  may 
he,  -will  ^exercise  your  duly  in  pronouncing  tliat  verdii^t 
^hich  the  law  and  vyhich  your  «4lbs  caU  upon  you  4)o 
']p«oROttnoe. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

Anthony  Martin  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General, 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Outram 
and  Jesiiop,  al  the  Butterley  works  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  so  in  June  last? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  go  from  But-^ 
^erley  to  Pentridge  ? 
■    A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  in  the  morning  was  it? 
A.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Q.  Who  went  with  jou  t 
il.  Jphn  Cope. 

^«  Was  he  also  a  person  employed  at  die  Bntterley 

^    Q,  Did  y9u  go   with  him  to    the  White  Hors^,  at 
;  l>^eptridge  ? 

.4. ,  Yes ;  we  went  to  the  Cvoft  below  the  Whke  Horse 

-  Oa  What  induced  you  to  go  into  the  White  Horse  i 
M.  A  little  girl  came  from  die  White  Home  lo  John 
Cope. 

Q.  And  you  went  in  with  him  ? 

4.  Yes. 

CL  Who  keeps  that  house, — the  White  Horse  f 

A.  Nanny  Weightman. 

Q.  Into  what  part  of  the  house  did. you  go? 
A*  Into  the  house  part  fir^t ;  then  tixey  asked  John 
Cope  to  go  into  the  parlour^  aiftl  I  weut  in  with  htm. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  in  the  parlour  wheB>first  you 
went  in? 
A.  There  was  Braioidreih  there. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  person  they  called  the  captain  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  else,  when  first  you  went  in  ? 

A.  George  Weightman. 

C2.  Any  of  the  other  Weightmans  ? 

A,  Joseph  Weightman. 

Q.  John  Weightman  f 

A.  There  was  another,  Joseph  Weightman. 

Q.  Was  John  Bacon  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  other  persons  there  when  you  went  in  ? 

A*  Yes,  there  was  Thomas  Weightman. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  when  first  you  went  int 

A.  Ormond  Boot4i  was  in. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  there,  did  other  persons  come  in 
from  time  to  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  kept  coming  in. 

(2*  How  many  were  occasionally  in  the  room  at  once  P 

A.  About  twenty. 

Q.  Was  Brandreth  sitting  ? 

A.  He  was  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  room  by  the 
table. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  in  f 

A.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  any  one  come  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ? 

.^.  Turner. 

Q.  Was  that  William  Tamer  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  Ludlam  live } 
A.  At  Wingfield,  in  the  parish. 

Q.  The  parish  of  Southwingfield  i 

A*  Yes.     .  .       ' 

Q.  Does  Turner  live  there  also  ?  / 

A.  Yes. 
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Q,  How  far  is  Wingfield  from  Pentridge  I 
A.  A  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner's  house  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  I 

A*  It  was  about  overturning  the  present  government. 

Q.  Was  that  stated  after  Ludlam  the  prisoner  came  int* 

the  room  f 

A,  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was. 

Q*  Had  it  been  mentioned  before  ? 

X*.*    I GS* 

Q.  By  whom  ? 
A.  By  the  captain. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  arms  ? 
4.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  prisoner  came  in  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  arms  i 

A.  Turner  pulled  a  list  out  of  his  pocket,  which  Ludlam 

read. 

Q.  Is  thut  William  Turner  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  prisoner  Ludlam  ? 
A.  Yes.    • 

Q.  What  was  said  by  Turner  when  he  pulled  out  the 
list  ? 

A.  He  said  he  had  got  a  list  of  all  the  guns  and  pikes 
and  swords  that  they  had  in  their  parish. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  f 

A.  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  guns  and  pikf^  were 
that  belonged  to  the  Pentridge  and  Ripley  people  i 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  prisoner  Ludlam  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  read  it  so  that  people  might  hear  it  i 

A.  YeS|  they  might  hear  it. 

Q.  He  read  it  to  the  persons  in  the  room  f 

A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q,  What  did  you  hear  him  say  when  he  was  reading  f 

A.  I  heard  him  say  that  there^wfis  a  quantity  of  pikes  in 
a  stone  quarry. 

Vol.  XL  H 
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a  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  The  Prisoner,  Ludlam. 

Q.  Was  that  what  he  read  from  the  paper,  at  what  he 
said  after  he  read  the  paper  ? 

A.  They  were  talking  of  that  after  he  read  the  paper. 

Q.  What  did  he  read  from  the  paper  ? 

A.  There  was  an  account  of  the  arm«,  what  people's 
houses  they  were  at,  and  where  they  had  to  fetch  them 
from. 

Q.  After  that  had  been  read,  there  was  a  eon9^ersati«on 
about  pikes,  and  the  Prisoner  said  there  were  pikes  in  a 
stone  quarry  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  said  by  Turner  as  well,  or  by  Ludlam  only  ? 

ji.  It  was  said  by  Turner  as  well. 

Q.  They  both  said  that  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    Did  they  mention  the  number? 

A.  That  they  had  about  forty  pikes  in  a  stone  quarry. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Do  you  know  what  the  Priseqer 
is  by  business  ? 

A.  He  is  a  stone  getter. 

Q.  After  they  had  talked  about  the  arms,  what  was  tb^ 
conversation  then  i 

A.  I  did  not  hear  what  Ludlam  said. 

Q.  What  where  they  talking  about  whilst  he  was  there  ? 

A.  They  were  talking  about  the  preseiut  revdution,  and 
how  they  were  to  proceed  on  it. 

Q.  Did  they  state  bow  they  were  to  proosed  on  it  i 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  talking  about  going  to  Notttnghsm. 

Q.  When  were  they  to  go  to  Nottingham  f 

A.  They  were  to  go  to  Nottingham  on  the  Monday 
night ;  they  were  to  staot  first  on  Monday  night  at  ^en 
o'clock. 

Q.  Had  Brandredi^  the  c&fAsiu,  aay  thing  before  hiiln  i 

A.  Yes,  he  had  got  a  map  before  him. 

Q.  What  was  upon  that  ms^  or  what  did  lie  say 
about  it  f 

A.  He  had  got  some  dots  and  some  pricks,  mhete^beif 
were  to  meet,  and  where  they  were  to  proceed  to. 
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Q.  Was  that  map  before  him  when  LudJam  aad  Turnef 
came  in? 

A.  ?Jo. 

Q.  Where  wa&  it  then  i 

A^  It  was  in  Bcaadreth's  pocket. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Was  it  produced  after  they  eame 
in? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was. 

Mr,  Solicitor  GtneraL  Was  any  thing  said  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  when  they. got  to  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Ye^y  that  they  wer^  to  take  the  town. 

Q.  What  else  i 

A.  That  they  were  to  return  back  then  to  Batterley 
worfcs^  and  to  make  barracks  of  that  i 

Q.  You  say  they  talked  about  armS;  was  any  thing  said 
about  men  \ 

A,  Yes^  they  said  they  would  make  all  go  that  they  m/ei 
with,  and  them  that  W'Ould  not  go  tliey  would  ehdidt. 

Q.  I>o  you  recollect  whether  any  verses  were  repeated 
by  Brandreth  i 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Was  that  before  or  after  die  priaonfir  came  ia  ? 

A.  That  was  before  the  Prisoner  came  in ;  k,  waa  aot 
repeated  after  he  camein  (iiat  I  heaid,  Ihelie^ii  iwasilot. 

Q.  What  were  those  verses  f 

A.  "  Every  man  his  skill  mnat  try?'-^*~ 

Mr.  Cross.  I  submi^t  toyourilordships,  as  it  is  now  dis- 
tinctly in  evidence  th^  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  not 
present  when  those  verses  wesre  read^  and  h^d  not  come 
upon  the  premises  before  they  were  read,  that  they  ca?* 
nat^  ia  the  present  stage  of  the  .escainiiiatiQii  M  lea^t^  be 
leeeavod  ia^evkienae  ag^p^t  him ;  tti^e.is^  no.  s<»ft  of  act  at 
present  proved  against  the  prisoner  to  connect  hiqi  with 
what  we  know  to  be  the  contents  of  tho^  veme;^.  I  wib- 
mitLtHhal}  At  pressnl  we  should  not  hear  what  tl>ey  were^  as 
they  were  not  spoken  in  the  prisoner's  presence* 

Mr.  Denman.  I  submit  my  learned  friend's  objection 
must  be  sustained,  at  least  ^r  the  present,  for  there  is  tiot 
at  present  any  evidence  to  go  the  jury  of  conspiracy  foiN;he 
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purpose  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  those  verses ;  those 
verses  were  recited  behind  the  back  of  this  prisoner,  and 
I  submit  therefore  we  cannot  yet  hear  what  these  parties 
might  be  saying  in  a  public  house. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  They  were  talking  about 
the  revolution,  and  the  proceeding  to  Nottingham,  and 
taking  Nottingham,  after  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Cross.  That  remains  yet  to  be  enquired  into; 
I  have  not  collected  from  this  witness  whether  any  of  the 
conversation  respecting  going  to  Nottingham  or  about  th« 
revolution  was  or  was  not  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  I  have  taken  it,, that  while  the 
prisoner  was  there  they  were  talking  about  the  revolution 
and  how  they  were  to  proceed ;  that  they  talked  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Nottingham  and  taking  the  barracks  ;  the  effect 
of  it  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  evidence 
can  be  given  together, 

Mr.  Denman.    Certainly,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Cross.    I  do  not  insist  upon  the  objectioii  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Even  as  the  evidence  now  stands  it 
is  certainly  admissible. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  State  if  you  can  what  those  versus 
were  which  Brandreth  repeated  ? 

A.  "  Every  man  his  skill  must  try, 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny ; 
No  bloody  soldiers  must  he  dread, 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread ; 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
That  government  opposed  must  be," that  was  not 

stated  while  he  was  in. 

Q.  So  we  understand  ;  did  Brandreth  during  the  whole 
time  you  were  there,  act  and  appear  as  the  leader  of  the 

party?  .   ^ 

A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  after  Ludlam  came  in  any  thing 
being  said  about  a  badger  f 

J.  Yes,  Turner  was  talking  about  it.      . 

Q.  William  Turner  who  came  with  Ludlam  i 

A'  Yes# 
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'  Q.  What  was  said  f 

A.  They  were  talking  about  the  plan  about  drawing  the 
badger. 

a  Who  talked  ? 

Jl.  Turner. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  John  Cope  said  he  had  heard  they  had  a  plan  about 
drawing  the  badger,  and  asked  what  it  was ;  and  Turner 
told  him  what  it  was,  to  lay  a  bundle  of  straw  before  the 
door  and  the  badger  would  come  out,  and  as  he  came  out 
they  would  shoot  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there ;  what  time  did  yon 
leave? 

A.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  more  said  about  the  Wingfield 
people  i 

A.  Yes. 
:  Q.  What? 

A.  They  were  talking  about  the  pikes. 

Q.  Who  was  talking  about  the  pikes  ? 

A.  Turner ;  and  about  how  they  were  to  assemble  to- 
getherj  and  what  time  of  the  night,  and  where  to  starts  and 
where  the  pikes  lay. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  there  during  those  several  hours,  did 
several  persons  come  in  and  go  out  i 

A.  Many  did  firom  time  to  time. 

Q.  When  they  came  in  from  time  to  time,  was  the  sub- 
ject you  have  been  talking  of  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  mentioned  to  some  of  them. 
.  Q.  Yqu  went  away  between  three  and  four? 

.a.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  went  away  was  the  party  broken  up,  or 
did  you  leave  any  persons  there  ? 

ji.  I  left  the  prisoner  there  and  Turner  as  well. 

Q.  And  Brandreth  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  do  you  recollect  ?  .    . ;,  < 

^  \A.  I  do  not  recollect  who  there  were  left. 

H  3 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mac  Kfe$s- 
wick  corabg  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  in,  do  you  refaoHect  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  on  coming  in  ? 

A.  Ye^ ;  be  afdked  the  captaiii  h(^w  he  was ;  be  said  be 
did  not  know  bim  ;  he  asked  him  if  be  did  not  reoollact 
bis  coming  a  littk  way  along  the  road  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  then  recollect  him  ? 

A*  Yes,  he  recollected  him  then ;  and  asked  how  he 

v^Bs  then. 

Q.  Did  Mac  Kesswick  say  anything  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  turned  himsetf  round,  and  saii,  he  thought 
there  were  too  many  in  the  room  for  thut  buiiness. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  upon  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  this  conversation  public  in  the  room  during  kl\ 

the  time  you  were  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  secret  iriadc  oif  it  ? 

il. -No. 

Q.  Had  you  been  sworn  in  as  a  special  constabk 
before? 

J..  Yes. 
,  Q.  When  I 

A.  On  the  Satorday  night,  the  night  befotd. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  being  sworn  in  as  a 
special  constable  ? 

A.  To  protect  our  master's  property  in  case  6f  any  riot, 
or  any  disturbance  ;  that  was  what  I  understood. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  in  you  say? 

A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  What  was  the  oath  you  took  upon  that  oeoasion  I 

A.  I  do  not  recollect;  we  were  to  keep  the  peace  on 
our  master's  premises;  to  keep  th*  peac6  at  Bultteiley 
works,  in  case  of  th^e  beitig  ftily  difrttlrbattd^,  thiat  we 
were  to  be  ordered  out  in  c4s6  of  any  disturbance. 
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Q.  Who  swore  you  ? 

A.  The  magistrate's  clerk. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  the  words  of  your  oath  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  very  ready  memory  for  sedition, 
bat  you  cannot  remember  your  oathf 

A,  No. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  at  the  public-house  about  your 
masters  i 

A.  They  were  talking  about  making  barracks  in  the 
works ;  that  was  all  that  was  said  about  our  masters. 

Q.  Was  any  mischief  to  be  done  to  your  masters  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q,  You  stayed  there  about  six  hours  f 

A-  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  that  place  i 

A,  Home. 

Q,  Was  that  near  Mr.  Goodwin's. 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  at  the  works  the  next  day  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Goodwin,  you  had  heard  it  pub- 
licly announced  at  the  ale-house,  that  the  works  you  were 
sworn  to  defend,  were  to  be  made  barracks  t 

A.  No ;  it  was  narrated  about  the  place  before,  and 
I  thought  I  had  no  need. 

Q.  You  heard  it  talked  of  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  many,  before  that  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Goodwin  the  next  day  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  sworn  into  this  office  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  Was  Cope  one? 

A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  Cope  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  wfcere  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  following  his  business  with  you  as  usual  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  has  been  following  his  business  at  Butterley 
works. 

H4 
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Q.  Since? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  18  now  f 

A,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  now. 

Q.  Has  he  been  in  custody  ? 

A.  He  was  taken  up  in  custody,  but  he  was  liberated 


again. 


Q.  You  say  that  the  prisoner  came  to  the  public-house 
with  Turner? 
•  A.  Yes,  and  Barker. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  saw  the  prisoner  enter  the 
house  with  Turner  ? 

A.  He  came  into  the  house ;  they  were  all  in  at  the 
same  time. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you  about ;  but  did 
you  see  the  prisoner  come  into  that  house  in  the  company 
of  Turner  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  That  you  swear? 

A.  They  all  came  in  to  a  minute^  one  with  another,  or 
more ;  there  were  three  of  them  all  came  in  together. 

Q.  Witliin  a  minute  or  two  of  each  other  i 

A*  Yes,  within  a  small  trifle  of  each  other. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  they  did  not  come  togethei^ ; 
you  did  not  see  them  come  in  together  ? 

A.  They  all  came  in  together. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  trifle  of  time  between  them  if 
they  all  came  in  together  ? 

A.  They  came  in  at  the  door  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  particularly  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sitting  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was  sitting  in  the  room. 

Q.  There  were  more  rooms  than  one  ? 

A.  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlour. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  house  into  the  parlour? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  staid  there  all  the  time,  did  not  you  ? 

A.  Ho,  I  was  in  and  out  two  or  three  times. 
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Q.  You  told  U8  before,  you  were  there  only  for  amuse- 
ment  ? 

A.  I  had  no  business  with  them. 

Q.  Only  for  the  sake  of  amusement  i 

A.  AiiA  of  getting  a  pint  of  ale. 

Q.  You  admonished  them  of  the  danger  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, did  not  you  ? 

A.  I  told  them  about  it,  but  they  threatened  to  cram  me 
up  the  chimney.  r 

Q.  That  did  not  intimidate  you  at  all  from  staying  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  ask  Cope  to  go,  but  he  did  not  chuse 
to  go,  and  I  stopped  till  he  went,  and  ^Asbury  and  Elsden, 
and  we  all  went  together. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  were  a  constable? 

A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  That  they  had  better  take  care  what  they  said  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  only  threatened  to  put  you  up  the 
chimaey  i. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  of  that  ? 

A.  I  was  afraid  if  I  said  any  more  that  they  would. 

Q.  You  did  all  that  you  thought  it  prudent  to  do  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  mischief 

A*  We  thought  it  was  not  right* 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  we  ? 

A*  Me  and  Shirley  Asbury. 

Q.  And  Cope  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  anything  to  Cope  about  ic,  whether  it 
was  right  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  attended  with  Cope  i 

A.  Yes,  I  went  there  with  Cope;  but  I  did  not  know 
what  business  he  was  going  on. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  part  in  this  business  i 

A.  He  did  say  something,  but  I  cannot  recollect  what 
it  was. 

Q.  It  is  exti'aordinary  that  you  did  not  take  notice  what 
was  said  by  your  friend  who  was  tliere  i 

A  There  were  many  people  there  that  I  did  not  know. 
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Q.  But  cannot  you  tecolleet  what  your  fi-i^ud  md  f 

A.  I  know  he  said  something  aboat  those  matters,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was. 

Q.  That  you  swear  ? 

A.  I  shall  not  swear  anything  about  it. 

Q.  But  you  shall  swear  something  abant  it ;  do  you  or 
not  recollect  what  be  said  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  he  did  «ay. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  tbat  you  do  not  recollect 
what  be  said  i 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said  in  that  place. 

Q.  Before  he  went  to  that  place  i 

A,  He  did  not  say  anything  to  me  before  he  went  to 
that  place. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  neither  before  you  went 
to  thai  place,  nor  there,  you  heard  him  say  anythmg  about 
that  business  i 

A.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  the  business;  he  asked 
me  to  go  to  Pentridge ;  that  he  had  a  little  business,  and 
to  take  a  pint  of  ale. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  C^pe  say  something  about  the 
business  of  which  yeu  have  been  telling  the  jury  belore 
y&a  went  there  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  while  you  were  tliere? 

A.  He  was  talking  amongst  tbeisi,  but  I  cannot  recol- 
lect what  he  did  say. 

Q.  Not  one  word  that  he  said  F 

A.  Not  exactly. 

Q,  Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  anything  about  it* 

Q,  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  exactly,  you  cannot 
recollect  at  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Ct*  You  recollect  what  Turner^  Braiydreth,  and  Ludlam 
said  ? 

A,  Ludlam  was  not  taking  any  actire  part  that  I  heard, 
further  than  reading  the  paper. 

Q.  You  heard  what  Turner  said,  and  Brandreth  said,  and 
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Ludlatti  said ;  yon  rec<Jlect  what  they  said^  but  yoa  do  not 
recollect  what  Cape  said,  though  Cope  was  the  man  whom 
you  accompanied  to  the  scene,  and  with  whom  you  left  f 

A.  I  did  not  sit  exactly  along-side  him  while  I  staid 
ijbere. 

Q.  Were  not  you  waiting  for  Cope  till  he  had  finished 
his  business^  that  you  might  go  away  i 

A,  Yes,  I  was  waiting  for  Cope,  and  Asbuiy  and 
Elsden. 

Q.  And  Cope  you  state  had  business  to  transact  at  this 
meeting  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  or  had  not. 

Q.  That  you  swear  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Nor  you  did  not  perceive,  though  you  sat  six  hours 
in  the  room  ? 

A.  He  said  he  bad  a  little  business  to  do  at  Pentridge, 
but  he  did  not  say  whether  it  was  in  that  room. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  in  the  face  of  the  jury,  that 
though  you  sat  six  hours  in  the  room,  you  cannot  tell 
whether  Cope  had  any  business  to  do  there  or  not  i 

A.  He  waa  talking  amongst  them;  I  cannot  recollect 
what  he  was  saying,  or  what  a  great  many  others  said. 

Q.  You  were  six  hours  in  the  room  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Chiefly  iti  that  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Gb.  You  went  with  Cope,  because  he  had  some  busmess 
to  transact  ? 

•^.   X  es. 

Q.  You  waited  till  he  had  finished  his  business  at  least 
for  six  hours,  and  yet  you  mean  to  swear  you  do  not  know 
what  Cope's  business  was  ? 

A.  It  wad  not  my  business  to  ask  him  what  business  he 
was  going  on,  or  what  he  did  there. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott*  That  i^  hardly  a  question ;  per- 
haps he  may  not  understand  all  that  is  comprehended  in 
your  question. 
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Mr.  Cross.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  -  though  you 
waited  six  hours  till  his  business  was  over,  you  do  not 
know  at  all  what  his  business  was  about  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  waited 
for  him  all  that  time,  till  he  had  finished  his  business  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  business  was. 
Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  sitting  amongst  people  in  the  room,  and 
I  was  sitting  amongst  the  people  in  the  room. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  take  any  part  in  what  wBii  going  on  in 
the  room  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  take  any  active  part. 

Q.  You  say  the  prisoner  read  the  paper  that  was  pro^ 
duced  by  TfiTneif  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  read  there  of  some  pikes  in  a  stone  quarry  out  of 
that  paper  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that  he  did.  • 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  he  did  or  not 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  That  is  not  a  question,  it  is  a  very 
common  thing;  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  it,  but  you 
must  not  be  angry  with  the  witness,  if  what  he  says  is  not 
an  answer  to  a  question,  when  it  really  is  not  a  question 
which  is  put. 

Mr.  Cross.  I  stated  the  matter  interrogatively;  it  is 
veiy  often  done. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    Yes,  I  know  it  is  very  often  done. 

Mr.  Cross.  Then  we  are  to  understand  he  did  not  read 
it  from  the  paper,  but  stated  it  from  his  own  knowledge  i 

A.  He  and  Turner  were  reading  it. 

Q.  Was  he  reading  it  to  Turner,  or  Turner  to  him  ? 

A.  Turner  to  him. 

Q.  There  was  a  collection  to  send  Weightman  to  Not- 
tingham i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  Cope  contribute  i 

A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Did  be  contribute  anything  i 

JL*  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  swear  you  do  not  Icnow  tbat  i 

A.  Ye8.    ^ 

Q.  Did  you  contribute  anything? 

A.  Ho. 

Q,  Did  anybody  ask  you  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  prisoner,  J  think  you  stated,  was  not  in  the 
room  ? 

A.  He  was  not  in  the  room  when  the  money  was  ga- 
thered. 

Q.  The  prisoner  was  not  i 

A.  No./ 

Q.  You  were  of  course  there  when  the  money  was  ga- 
thered ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  prisoner  was  not  there,  of  course,  when  they 
talked  about  taking. Nottingham  i 
!  A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q*  Nor  when  those  verses   you  have  repeated  were 
!  mentioned  i 

\  A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  besides  those  you  bave 
I  already  recited? 

A.  No.   - 

Q.  Was  anything  else  connected,  with  those  verses  i 

A.  No. 
. .  Q.  That  was  the  whole  was  it  ? 

u<..Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Weightman  being  sent  to  Nottingham,  what  was  he 
to  be  sent  to  Nottingham  for  ^ 

A.  He  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  whether  the 
people  of  Nottingham  were  ready  to  join  them,  and  to 
bring  back  a  particular  account  that  night. 

Q.  The  money  was  collected  to  enabled  him  to  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Were  any  threats  made  use  of 
against  persons  who  should  tell  i 

A.  Yes.  '       ^ 

Q.  What  was  said  about  that  f 

A.  That  any  man  that  should  tell  anything  about  them, 
they  would  call  on  him  another  day. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  I  did  not  ask  whether  A&bury 
was  there,  it  did  come  out  on  cross  examination  that  he 
was  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Yes,  he  stated  that  he  came  in. 

Shirley  Asbury  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

Q.  I  bdieTe  you  are  aa  enguie-&ter  at  Pentddge  i 
A.  At  Butterley. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  parish  of  Pentridge  ? 
A.  Ho,  Kipley. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  seryice  qf  Messri.  Jitssoip  ami  C^m* 
pany,  at  Buiterley  woriss  i     , 

Q.  Did  you  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Jtoe,  go  to 
the  White  Horse  at  Pentridge,^ 
'    A.  Y«s. 

Q.  About  what  time,  and  with  whom  ? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock,  with  John  Elsden. 

Q,  About  mid-day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  tkere  i 

A.  There  were  Cope,  Anthony  Martin,  Brandetb,  Mac. 
Kesswick)  Jobn  Moore,  Edward  Moore,  William  Smith, 
and  several  cnhers  in  the  rxxxn;  I  did  not  know  all 
cf  them. 

Q.  How  many  might  theie  be  at  the  time  when  yo« 
first  went  there^  < 

A.  A)io»t  tw-enty. 

Q.  In  the  room  ait  one  dune  P 

Q.  Tell  me  whether  in  the  course  of  that  monnag,.kfter 
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you  bad  been  there  some  time,  you  saw  anjtiiing  of  the 
prisoner  at  tbe  bar^  Isaac  Ludlam  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remen^r  who  he  came  ia  with  i 

A.  William  Turner. 

Q.  Were  the  prisoner  and  William  Tuxoer  boiili  Wing^ 
fidUl  mea? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  his  oomiog  ivto  the  room,  had  be  any  conver- 
sation, or  did  Tamer  produce  aoything  in  his  pnesence  \ 

Jm.%  Yes* 

<t.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  He  produced  a  paper  coosistiog  of  what  guns  ihey 
had. 

Qu  Of  what  guns  ihey  had  where,  in  what  parish  or 
place  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  ia  iKbat  parish  ;  what  guna  such  and 
such  people  had. 

Q.  Were  the  peo[4e'S  names  mentioned,  were  they  read 
from  this  paper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  any  of  those  people  ? 
A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  But  there  were  people  mentioned  who  had  gune-? 
^»   1  es« 

Q.  And  what  number  of  guns  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  from  this  paper  where  those  people 

lived,  who  had  the  guns  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  that  it  was. 

Q.  Turner  produced  the  paper  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Having  produced  the  paper,  to  whom  did  he  de^ 
liver  it  f 

A.  He  produced  it  Ix)  that,  vpsaxk  there. 

Q.  To  ^e  prisoner  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Having  delivered  it  to  the  prisoner,  what  did'  the 

{msoner  do  with  it  ? 
A.  He  read  it  over  to  tha  comq^y. 
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Q.  Was  it  read  more  than  once  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  the 
prisoner,  or  anybody  in  his  presence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  anything  more  than  its  being  men- 
tioned what  guns  there  were. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  Wiiigfield  men 
being  more  or  less  forward  than  their  neighbours  f 

A.  William  Turner  seemed  to  say  that  the  Wingfield 
people  were  more  forward  than  the  Butterley,  for  thej« 
went  out  to  get  pike  shafts  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  those  pikes,  where  were  they  ? 

A.  There  were  some  pikes  that  were  in  a  stone  quarry. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  William  Turner  said  that;  about  forty  that  were 
for  the  men  that  volunteered. 

Q.  Was  the  place  mentioned  where  those  pikes  were 

lying  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say ;   he  said  they  were  in  a  stone 

quarry. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with 

those  pikes  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What? 

A,  He  said,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  to  go  to 

Wingfield. 

Q.  Ludlam  came  in  with  Turner  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Ludlam  present  when  the  paper  was  read,  and 
this  conversation  passed  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  William  Turner  said  they  were  to  go  first  to 
Wingfield. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do  at  Wingfield  ? 
A.  They  were  going  to  draw  the  badger  in  the  first 
place. 

Q.  How  was  the  badger  to  be  dfawn  i 

A.  They  were  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw  and  set  it  on 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  set  on  fire,  he  would  come  out, 
and  then  they  were  to  shoot  him. 
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Q.  Was  it  explained  who  this  badger  was? 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  Halton. 

Q.  Colonel  Halton^  the  magistrate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  vermin  ? 

j4.  Yes,  William  Turner  said  that  they  had  vermin  to 
kill,  and  every  one  was  to  kill  their  own  vermin. 
%  Q.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  Ludlam  say  any  thing? 

J.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  heard  him  say  anything 
more  than  reading  the  paper  over. 

Q.  Was  Nottingham  talked  of  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Ludlam  say  any  thing  about  Not- 
tingham i 

A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  did  further. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  Nottingham,  and  by  whom  ? 

A.  Brandreth  mentioned  Nottingham ;  he  said  they  were 
to  go  to  take  Nottingham,  and  every  one  was  to  have 
plenty  of  rum,  and  a  hundred  guineas  when  they  got  there. 

Q.  You  say  Brandreth  said  that  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body  but  Brandreth  use  words  of 
that  sort  ? 

A.  Yes,  William  Turnet  mentioned  it  too. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  but  Brandreth  and  Turner 
I  use  those  expressions  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that  ? 
I  ,     A.  Not  of  anybody  else  mentioning  it. 

Q.  Was  the  government  talked  of? 

A.  Yes;  they  said  there  would  be  no  good  done  till  such 
time  as  the  government  was  overthrown. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A,  William  Turner. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  besides  William  Turner  use 
those  expressions  ? 

j4.  No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
anybody  else  mentioning  them. 
.  Vol.  II.  I 


Q.  Was  it  ^id  hbw  this  ^as  t6  be  done  ? 

^.  That  they  were  to  go  to  Nottingham  in  the  first 
place  ? 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  when  they  got  to  Not- 
tingham ? 

A.  They  wiere  to  take  Nottingham  ;  and  then  they  #ere 
to  go  down  the  Trent  by  the  Trent  boats  to  Newaric,  and 
to  take  Newark. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  then  ? 

A.  Then  they  were  to  go  from  thencie  to  Londdn ;  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  London. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do  when  they  got  to  Lohdon  ? 

A.  They  were  to  go  to  overturn  the  goVeilimerit ;  ^hat 
there  would  be  no  good  done  till  they  had  overfufrned  the 
government. 

Q.  "HoW  long  might  this  conversation  liist  about  the 
government,  and  Nottitigham  and  London,  and  the  pikes  ? 

ik.  It  <vas  tafked  from  the  time  I  went  until  I  came 
awiay  ;  they  saifl  ifhey  had  iio  doubt  they  i^Kmld  succeed 
in  what  they  were  going  to  xthddrtake. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  come  away  ? 

A.  About  foiir  o'ckick. 

Q.  Then  you  were  there  about  four  hours  ? 

A.  Yes. 

0.  In  whfelt  way 'Was  tliis  mentioned  and  talked  of,  ^pri- 
vately i 

A.  Yes,  privately. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  privately  ? 

A.  They  spoke  up  tb  ^tty  one  that  wtfs  in  ^ the  room, 
not  privately. 

'6.  I>t>  you  tiiean  to*^ach  indrndually,  or  tb  all  together 
in  the  room? 

A.  To  air  together. 

Q.  Was  it  spoken  loud  enough  for  all  in  the  rooisn  to 
hear? 

A,  Yes. 

0.  Wiais  anything  said  as  to  tlie  titae  of  their  setting 
out ;  when  this  was  to  take  pla^e  ? 

A.  At  ten  o'clock  the  neait  night  they  were  to-  set  out. 


Q.  Did  you  see  anylbiag  there  of  a  mao  of  tbe  name  of 
Joseph  Weightman  i 
A.  Ye^. 

Q.  He  was  there  ? 
A,  Yes  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  directed  to  do  anything  while  you  were 
there,  or  was  it  proposed  that  he  should  do  anything  ? 

A,  Yes,  he  was  to  go  to  Nottingham,  and  see  ho.w  ^ej 
were  going  on,  and  money  wa^  collected. 

Q.  At  whose  expence  was  he  to  go  there  ? 

A,  There  was  a  subscription  made  for^im  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  your  presence  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  pay  his  expences  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  he  to  set  out  ? 

A.  He  was  to  set  out  as  that  night. 

Q,  Where  was  he  to  come  to,  or  what  was  to  be  done 
after  he  had  been  at  Nottingham  ? 

A.  He  was  to  come  home  again. 

Q.  You  say  money  was  collected  for  that  purpose  i . 

A,  Yes  there  was, 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  map  in  the  room  whilst  you  were 
there? 

A.  Yes,  Brandreth  produced  a  map. ) 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  map  i 

A.  He  was  pointing  out  and  pricking  out  the  places  . 
where  they  were  to  go  to,  which  they  were  to  take. 

Q.  Was  anything  ^aid  about  ammunition  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  that  ? 

A.  Brandreth  wanted  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  produced^ 
so  that  he  might  learn  them  how  to  make  cartridges. 

Q.  What  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  this  that  he  wanted 
produced  ? 

j4.  Some  barrel  that  they  had  by  them. 

Q.  Was  it  mentioned  that  they  had  a  barrel  by  them  ? 

-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  barrel  of  gunpowder 

spoken  of  .^ 
A.  No.  I  ^ 
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Q.  What  other  sort  of  amtnunition  were  they  to  have 
besides  gunpowder  ? 

A.  They  had  no  more  ammunition  but  gunpowder,  but 
he  said  they  could  get  plenty  of  lead  upon  the  road,  there 
were  plenty  of  churches  upon  the  road,  that  they  could 
get  lead  from. 

Q.  Brandreth  said  that  ? 
'  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  Nottingham,  was  any  thing 
said  as  to  who  were  to  be  met  at  Nottingham,  or  what  was 
to  be  done  there  ? 

j1»  That  they  were  to  take  Nottingham. 
Q.  Was  there  anybody  to  be  there  ? 
ji.  Yes,  there  was  to  be  a  party  there  to  meet  them  ? 
Q.  Was  it  said  where  those  were  to  come  from  that 
were  to  meet  them  at  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  said  that  SheflSeld  and  Chesterfield  were 
to  meet  them. 

Q.  At  Nottingham  ? 

4.  No ;  that  they  were  to  go  from  Wingfield,  and  that 
Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  were  to  meet  them  and  join 
them,  and  go  to  Butterley. 

Q.  Was  it  said  when  they  were  to  meet  ? 
A.  No,  but  they  were  to  meet  that  night ;  the  Monday 
night. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  the  North  ? 
A.  1  cannot  recollect. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  Was  it  mentioned  that  they  expected  a  party  to 
join  them  at  Nottingham  before  they  sent  Weightman, 
before  they  collected  the  money  ? 

A.  It  was  not  mentioned  then ;  when  they  started  they 
were  to  meet  a  quantity  of  men  at  Nottingham. 

Q.  Had  that  been  mentioned/  that  when  they  started 
they   should  meet  a  quantity    Qf   men  at  Nottingham, 
before  the  money  was  raised  for  Weightman  to  go  there. 
,    A.  I  de  not  recollect  that  it  was  mentioned  before  that 
time,  it  was  mentioned  after. 
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Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  mentioned  before  ? 
A.  Yes  I  am. 
"    Q.  Had  any  thing  been  said  before  about  the.  overturn 
of  the  government  before  the  money  was  collected  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  that  there  was  any  thing  said 
before,  but  there  was  something  said  after. 

Q  Had  any  thing  been  mentioned  about  the  stone 
quarry  before  tlie  money  was  collected,  or  did  that  come 
after  ? 

^.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  came  before  or  after,  it 
came  after  I  think ;  at  least  L  am  sure  it  did. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  in  the  room  whea  the  money  was 
collected  ? 

J..  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  whether  he  was  or  was 
not. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  he  gave  any  thing,  or  what 
he  gave  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  gave  any  thing. 
Q.  Did  you  give  sixpence  to  send  Weightman  to  Not- 
tingham f 

A,  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  for. 
Q.  Did  you  give  it  him  out  of  charity? 
A.  I  put  it  upon  the  table ;  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was  for. 

Q.  Who  required  you  to  pay  sixpence  \ 
A,  I  saw  the  rest  of  them  giving  sixpence. 
Q.  And  so  seeing  the  rest  of  them  giving  sixpence,  you 
gave  sixpence  too  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  at  all  what  was  to  be  done  with 
that? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  had  not  an  idea  that  it  was  to  take  Weightman 
to  Nottingham,  till  afterwards  r 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  as  true  as  all  the  rest  you  have  told  us  ? 
A.  I  have  said  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Q.  That  is  as  true  as  the  rest  you  have  said  ? 
A,  Yes. 

I3 


Q.  Did  thtj  dl  give  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  gave  without  knowing  whether  all  the  r^st  did 
or  not  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Cope  give  i 

A,  Sixpence,  I  believe. 

Q,  What  did  Martin  give? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  Martin  gave  any  thing ;  I  do  not 
recollect ;  he  might. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  body  in  the  room,  that  did  not 

give  any  thing  •* 

j4.  No;  I  cannot  state  who  did  give  and  who  did  not. 

Q.  There  was  no  dispute,  all  gave  their  money  very 

freely  ? 
-A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  say  that  the  prisoner  Ludlam,  was  iiot 
in  the  room  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Whett  the  money  was  gathered,  I  canhot  recollect 
whethet  he  was  in  the  room  at  that  tin;ie  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  before  the  money  was  gathered, 
any  thing  at  kll  had  been  said  about  revolution,  or  over- 
turning the  governiiient,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind? 

A.  1  do  h6t  recollect  that. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear,  you  do  not  know  whether  wheti 

the  money  was  collected,  any  thing  had  been  said  about 

overturning  the  governmetat  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  the  verses  been  recited  before  that  time  ? 

^.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  afteir,  but  it 

was  Mentioned. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  verses  had  been  recited 

before  or  after  ? 
A.  No. 

Q,  Had  the  map  been  produced  befbi^  dsat  tiine  ? 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  had. 

Q,  Will  you  swear  it  had  nqt  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q,  Had  aay  thing  then  been  said  about  a  cloud  from 

the  North? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  a  cloud  from  the 
North.  ^        ^ 
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Q.  Had  any  thing  been  said  about  SheflSeld,  Chester- 
field, Huddersfield,  Wakefield  ? 

A.  I  can  remember  Chesterfield  9nd  Shefjield. 

Q.  Had  they  been  mentioned  before  the  money  was 
collected  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  mentioned  before 
pr  after. 

Q.  Had  the  name  of  Oliver  then  been  mentioned  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  Oliver's  name  mentioned  at  all. 

Q.  Never,  till  I  mentioned  it  now  ? 

A,  Oh  yes ;  I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  since, 
but  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  you  have  heard  it  since  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  it  since. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  meeting,  did  you  first  hear  it  ? 
A.  It  was  a  long  time  after  that. 

Q,  Were  the  names  of  Jessop  and  Goodwin  and  Wragg, 

mentioned  at  this  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  They  were  your  masters  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  them  ? 

J[.  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  were  to  meet  the  Wing- 
field  men  at  Butterley,  and  they  were  to  take  the  place,  and 
to  kill  Mr.  Wragg  and  Mr.  Jessop. 

Q.  That  was  mentioned  in  your  hearing  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  Cope's  hearing  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Cope  might  hear  it;  I 
heard  it. 

Q.  Was  lie  present  when  it  was  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  was. 

Q.  Was  Martin  present  when  that  was  mentioned  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Elsden  present  when  that  was  mentioned  ? 

A.  1  cannot  tell  whether  Elsden  was  or  not. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  go  out  before  that  time  ? 

A.  He  went  out  to  make  water,  seVeral  times. 

Q.  But  you  heard  that  i 
A.  I  heard  it. 

I  4 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Jessop  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Goodwin  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wragg  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  them  to  be  shot,  without  any  warning  ? 

A,  There  was  talk  before  that,  that  this  was  to  com- 
mence. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  them  to  be  shot,  without  any  warning  ? 
A.  I  did  not  tell  them. 

Q.  What  had  been  mentioned  before  ? 

A,  I  said,  I  did  not  tell  Jessop,  nor  Goodwin,  nor 
Wragg,  they  were  to  be  shot. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  this  had  been  men- 
tioned before  ? 

A.  This  revolution  was  talked  of  before. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  this  meeting  at  the  White  Horse, 
you  knew  there  was  something  of  the  kind  talked  of? 

A,  No,  not  before  1  went  to  the  White  Horse,  it  was 

talked  of  afterwards. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  it  had  been  ttilked  of  ? 
A,  I  did  not  know  when  it  was  talked  of  exactly. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  tell  Mr. Goodwin,  Mr.  Jessop,  and 
Mr.  Wragg,  they  were  in  such  imminent  danger? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  right  to  tell,  for  they 
mentioned  that  if  we  mentioned  any  thing,  they  should 
cram  us  up  the  chimney ;  we  told  them  there  were  con- 
stables in  the  room:  and  they  said,  that  if  we  mentioned 
any  thing,  they  should  cram  us  up  the  chimney. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  right  to  tell  your 

masters,  because  this  party  said,  they  would  ram  you  up 

the  chimney  if  you  told  ? 

A.  Ves,  we  were  to  be  murdered  too. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  mention  that  when  you  were 
examined  before ;  you  were  twice  examined  before,  why 
did  not  you  mention  that  you  were  to  be  murdered  too  ? 

A,  I  did  mention  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  any  threat  against 
you  ? 

A.  If  we  mentioned  anything  about  what  wa^  said 
there. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  any  threat  against  yoa 
if  you  mentioned  what  passed^  or  onJy  that  those  who 
mentioned  should  be  attacked  ? 

A.  They  said,  that  if  we  mentioned  anything,  we  should 
be  rammed  up  the  chimney^  and  likewise  that  we  should 
be  murdered. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  your  fear  of  being  rammed 
up  the  chimney^  or  being  murdered,  prevented  your 
telling  those  gentlemen  what  you  had  heard  about  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  them  the  next  day ;  Mr.  Goodwin^  Mr.  Jea- 

sop,  and  Mr.  Wragg  ? 
^.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  might  have  told  them,  if  I  had  thought 
of  it. 

Q.  Oh,  you  did  not  think  of  it  f 

A.  I  did  not  trouble  my  head,  because  I  was  sworn  in 
the  night  before  to  protect  my  master's  place. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  in  the  night  before  to  protect  your 
master's  place,  and  therefore  when  you  saw  him  the  next 
day,  after  you  had  beard  he  was  to  be  murdered,  you  did 
not  think  to  tell  him  i 

A.  I  did  not  think  nothing  about  him ;  but  they  said 
if  we  did,  we  should  be  murdered. 

Q.  When  were  the  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield  people  to 
come  ? 

A.  They  were  to  come  the  very  next  night. 

Q.  You  had  been  sworn  in  a  special  constable  for  the 
express  purposie  of  protecting  their  property,  not  their 
lives  i 

A.  I  did  not  mention  anything  about  their  lives,  but  to 
protect  our  master's  place. 

Q.  You  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Cope  tell  them^  do  you  know ;  perhaps  you  left 
it  to  him  to  tell  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  told  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  he  did  ? 

A.  No;  1  have  not.  .      . 
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•    Q.  Did  Martiu  tell  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  did ;  I  never  beard  hitu  say 
that  he  did  ? 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  to  this  public  house  i 

A.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  going  to  this  public 
house. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  f 

A.  I  was  taking  a  walk  towards  Butteriey,  and  was 
talking  to  some  young  mep^  and  John  Elsden  asked  me 
whether  I  would  take,  a  walk  i  I  said  I  had  no  objection ; 
we  went  to  Swanwick,  and  had  two  pints  of  ale,  and 
he  asked  me  whether  I  would  take  another  walk  i  I 
said  I  had  never  been  at  Pentridge,  and  should  have  no 
objection  to  go  there. 

Q.  You  went  to  Pentridge  out  of  curiosity  on  this 

Sunday  ? 
ji.  Yes. 
Q,  Who  then  proposed  to  go  to  the  White  Horse ;  did 

you  happen  to  propose  to  go  to  the  White  Horse,  or  was 

it  Elsden  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  could  not  be  me,  for  I  never  had 
been  there  before;  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  White 
Horse. 

Q,  But  you  might  see  it  flying  in  the  street? 

A.  Yes ;  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  have  a  pint  of 
ale  ?  and  he  said,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  you  went  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  merest  accident  in  the  world  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bein^  at  the  White  Horse  ? 
Ap  Yes,  it  was  in  my  road  home  ? 

Q.  Then  you  found  those    people  talking  $tbo]at  this . 
matter  of  overturning  the  government,  ^nd  as  H  might 
happen,  murdering  your  master  i 

A,  Hat  unben  I  first  w^ent  isi. 

Q.  But  soon  afterwards? 

A.  Yes ;  they  did  vnot  mate  k  a»y  seciet  at  ,ail ;  they 
laid  that  every  man  would  be  obliged  4iO  go.f  jwd  they  did 
not  keep  it  any  secret  at  all. 
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Q.  How  soon  after  you  first  went  did  tbey  begin  to  talk 
in  this  way  f 

A.  Very  soon  after ;  I  did  not  go  into  the  parlour  for 
some  time  after  I  went  in. 

Q.  How  long  had  yon  been  in  the  house  before  you 

went  into  the  parlour  ? 

A.  Perhaps  it  might  be  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  first  go  to  the  house  i 
A.  Twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  About  half  after  twelve  you  might  go  into  the  par* 
lour? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  began  talking  about  this  very  soon  after 
you  got  into  the  room  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  desired  your  friend  Elsden  to  get  out 
of  this  bad  company  as  soon  as  you  could  ? 

A.  I  did  not  like  it  myself. 

Q.  Djd  you  try  to  get  away  ? 

A.  If  I  had  tried,  I  might  bave  come  away ;  but  I  did 
not  like  to  come  away  without  him. 

Q.  You  stayed  to  hear  all  that  passed  ? 

ji.  Noy  I  did  not ;  there  was  a  good  deal  passed  after 
I  canie  away,  as  I  heard  ;  I  left  at  half  past  three  or  four 
o'clock. 

Q.  You  stayed  from  twelve  to  half  past  three  or  fouif, 
and  they  were  talking  of  this  all  the  time  you  were 
there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  were  a  constable  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  mind  that  ? 
J.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  constable's  oath  ? 
A.  When  I  was  sworn  in  ? — no,  I  cannot. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  had  been  there  did  Lxidlam 
come  in  i 

A.  1  cannot  exactly  say  how  long. 

Q.  Five  minutes,  or  an  hour  or  two  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  one  o'clock  when  he  cam«  in. 
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Q.  Who  came  with  him? 

A,  Turner. 

Q.  Brandreth  you  found  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mac  Kesswick  come  ia  by  himself? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  came  in  with  him  ? 

A.  There  was  another  man  came  in  with  him  ;  I  cannot 
say  what  his  name  was ;  I  should  know  him  if  I  saw  him 
again. 

Q.  You  are  sure  Turner  and  Ludlam  came  in  toge- 
ther ? 

A.  Yj3s.  f 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

'  Q.  I  think  you  have  told  us  your  going  there  was  quite 
accidental,  that  you  did  not  know  Pentridge  before,  and 
did  not  know  there  was  any  meeting  there  ?  • 

A,  I  did  not  know  of  any  meeting  there. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  into  the  pailour ;  who  desired 
you  to^  go  into  the  parlour  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Weightman  went  into  the  parlour,  and  tolcf 
them  there  were  some  Butterley  chaps  there. 

Q.  Mrs.  Weightman  went  while  you  were  in  the  kitchen, 
and  told  them  in  the  parlour  there  were  some  Butterley 
chaps  there  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  you  went  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  whose  desire  ? 

A.  She  asked  whether  they  would  have  any  objection 
that  we  should  come  in. 

Q.  Then  you  said,  that  you  communicated  to  them  in 
the  parlour,  that  you  were  constables,  when  you  heard  the 
sort  of  conversation  that  you  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  which  they  threatened  you  in  the  way  you 
have  described  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  heard  the  names. of  Mr.  Jessop,  Mr.  Goodwin, 
and  Mr.  Wragg,  as  persons  who  were  to  be  murdered?- 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  why  you  did  not  mention  that 
to  them  afterwards ;  had  you  any  reason  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Jessop,  and  the  persons  at  the 
works,  were  at  that  time  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt 
that  might  be  made  upon  them  ? 

A>  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or  were  not. 

Q.  How  many  special  constables  had  been  sworn  in  to 
jprotect  the  works  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  how  many  ? 
A,  There  mignt  be  thirty. 

Q.  Who  had  been  sworn  in  on  the  night  before? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  be  sworn  in ;  you 
were  one  of  them  ? 

A,  I  was  one  of  thein. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  it  was  to  defend  the  Butterley 
works  ? 

A,  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  So  that  that  precaution  had  been  taken  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  threatened  to  shoot  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  before  this,  sixpence  was  subscribed ;  you 
do  not  recollect  that  any  thing  was  said  about  overturning 
the  government? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  any  verses  were  read  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that;  how  long  after  you  had  been 
in  the  room  were  those  said  ? 

A.  A  long  time ;  a  good  bit  I  had  been  in. 

CJ.  Was  that  after  the  subscription  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  after  the  subscription. 

Jllr.  Serjeant  Vhughan.  I  did  not  ask  him  as  to  the 
song  originally.    Do  you  recollect  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Repeat  them  ? 

A.  "  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 
He  mast  turn  out  and  not  deny ; 
No  bloody  soMiexs  mjust  he  dread. 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread ; 
The  time  is  come  you  plaWy  see, 
The  government  opposed  must  be.*' 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  ? 

A.  It  was  distributed  ^tbout  the  xoojga. 

Q,  Were  they  written  copies  or  .\v^hat? 

A.  I  wrote  mine  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  produced  that? 

A.  Brandreth.  v 

Q.  Did  other  people  write  as  wjcH  .as  you  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Copies  were  taken  and  written,  and  distributed  in 
the  room? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr»  Cross.  Will  your  Lordship  permit  roe  to  put  one 
question  upon  this,  as  to  the  verses.  You  say  you  todk  a 
copy  of  these  verses;  did  you  take  them  from  themouA 
of  Brandreth,  or  copy  them  from  another  paper  r 

A.  I  copied'tbem  from  another  paper. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  take  a  copy  ? 

A,  Because  the  rest  were  taking  them;  i  did  not  kpow 
what  J  was  taking  it  for,  but  becausie  the  rest  were 
taking  it. 

Q.  All  the  company  took  copies  did  they  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  all  the  company  did,  butniany 
of  them  did. 

Q.  Did  Cope  ? 

A*  Yes,  I  believe  Cope  had  one. 

Q.  Martin? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  Martin  had,;  .1  do,no,t.knpw. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  your  copy  now  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  .or  any  of  your 
masters  at  the  wprks  ? 

iL.  No ;  1  got  it  off  by  heart ;  I  burnt  mine. 
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Q.  When  did  you  burn  it  ? 

A.  Either  the  next  day  or  the  ilay  afterwards,  I  cannot 
tell  which. 

Q.  You  got  it  by  heart  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  burnt  it  on  the  following  day,  the  Tuesday  f 

A.  I  cannot  say  wbioh  ^ay  it  was. 

William  Smith  sworn. 
Eimmtudlnf  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Where  did  you'live  in  June  last  ? 

A.  Wingfield  V^k.    . 

Q.  What  business  are  you  ? 

A.  A  frame- Work  loiitter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  t)o  you  knbW  'his  son  Isaac  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me  whether  yoti  recollect,  on  Monday  'the  pth 
of  June,  -seeing  his  son  Isaac  and  any  persons  'With  ^him, 
with  any  thing  upon  their  shoulders  ? 

ji.  Yes,  I  saw  them  go  from  hbme. 

"^.  Which  Way  were  they  going  ? 

A.  Down  the  lane  just  below  their  house,  towarxh 
Boden-lane. 

Q.  Who  Werfe  the  persons  Whoihyou  saw  go? 

A.  Old  Isaac,  and  young  Isaac,  and  William. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  afternoon ;  did  you  see  ^oung'baac 

Xiudlam? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  JosephTayldr  and iBenjamin  Taylor? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them>going  that  «ftemo0n  ? 

A.  Coming  down  Boden-lane,  into  Park-laA9,^to^rds 

>  Jaknes  Taylor's. 

Q.  Were  they  carrying  any  thing  at  that  time  ? 

A,  Bits  of  poles. 

Q,  How  many  do  ytMi4hidk  tiiioy>^ad  f 

A.  Three  or  four  a-piece. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  poles  ? 

A.  The  poles  the  same  as  the  pikes  were  made  of. 

Q.  Like  pike  shafts  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CJ.  They  had  three  or  four  of  those  a-piece  ? 

A.  Yes. 

[Several  pikes  were  produced!] 
Q.  Were  they  such  sort  of  poles  as  those  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  pikes  on  them  at  that  time  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  bark  off  them  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  They  were  carrying  them  you   say  towards  James 
Taylor's  house  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,     He  has  not  told  us  what  time  of 
the  day  this  was. 

Mr,  Clarke-     In  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,     I  have  not  heard  him  say  so. 

Mr,  Clarke,     About  what  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A,  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  either  of  them  that  night 
^gain  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  with  either  of  them  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q,  What  o'clock  was  that  ? 

A,  When  I  saw  him  was  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  perhaps. 

Q,  Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  You  saw  the  prisoner? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  see  whether  his  son  Isaac  was  with  him 
then  f. 

A,  Yes,  he  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Samuel  Briddon  f 
ial.  Xes. 
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Q.  Aad  William  Ludlam  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  all  together  ? 

A,  Samuel  Briddon  and  old  Isaac  were  mostly  behind  f 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going  when  you  saw  them  i 

A.  To  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going  from  at  that  time  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  came  from  ;  I  never  «aw 

them  till  there,  not  after  they  started  from  home. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  LudJam's  the  prisoner's  house? 

A-  About  a  mile  I  should  think. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  at  that  time  f 

A.  Yes,  they  had  poles  with  spikes  to  themf 

Q,  Were  they  such  tilings  as  those  i 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Had  they  each  of  them  one  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  go  to  the  house  of  John  Wil- 

Icinson  with  anybody  ? 

A>  I  set  out  to  go  up  Boden-lane. 

Q.  With  whom  ? 

A.  Henry.  Taylor  and  Samtiel  Taylor. 

Q.  They  went  with  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  go  from  where  i 

A.  To  go  from  home. 

Mr»  Justice  Abbott.    To  go  from  home  to  what  place  f 

Mr.  Clarke.  To  the  house  of.  John  Wilkinson  ;  yov 
set-out  with  those  persons  to  go  to  John  Wilkinson^s. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  way  there  did  you  meet  with  anybody  l 

A,  Yes,  I  met  with  a  party  of  men  before  we  had  gone 
far  up  the  lane. 

Q.  What  lane? 
A.  Boden-lane. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men  ? 

A.  James  Taylor  and  George  Weightmani  Benjamin 
Taylor  and  Joseph  and  Miles  Bacon. 
Q,  Anybody  else  f 

A.  James  Hopkinsoa  and  Abraham  James. 
Vol.  II.  K 
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QU  You  met'those  persons  ? 

il.  Yes,  an^  Samuel  Marriott. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  to  *you  by  toy  of  thetti  «it  Aat 
time? 

JH.  Yes;  whte  ttey  met  us  ihey  dettianded  us  to  go 
with  them. 

Q.  Wh^t  did^you'say  to  feat? 

A.  1  refused  going. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbdtt.  Did  you  all  infuse,  olr  dwly  you.  I 
did  not  hear  ^whether  you'said  we  or  I  ? 

A.  We  all  three  reused. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Who  werfeyou  all  ? 

A.  Henry TEtylor/SatouelT^aylor,. and toyselfi 

^Q.  Upon  your  refusal,  v^hat  was  done  ? 

A,  They  gave  us  a  spike  a  piece,  and  we  went  down  the 
lane  with  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  with  them  ? 

A.  Down  to  Boden-lane-end. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  person's  house? 

A.  Yjes ;  the  party  agreed  that  I  should  ,go  to  .let 
Henry  Taylor's  family  and  my  own  know  that  we  were 
going. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  return  ? 

qii.' James  T«ayl^  ^foUowed  me  up  to  -the  ^ouse,  4nd 
)Ni;oiight-a  fihe  MKrith^im. 

Qj  JMdihftt  fttoasion.you  to^ietura  ? 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  Whtfse-  did,  you  fgo  to  thaii  ? 

il.  We  went  down^o  'the  party. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? 

A.  Down  to  Boden-lane-end. 

Q.  What  party  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  The  party  I  had  before. met  dn4he  hoie. 

'Q.  Ithijak  you'sakl  Smauel  Matriott^viras  wiiti  you? 

jl  •  Y  es. 

Q.  Was  be  carrying  any  thing? 

A.  A  bag  of%iilIete. 
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^ver  to  anybody  else  i 

A.  He  delivered  it  to-  George  W^ightmao. 

Q.  Where  did  you  proceed  to  then  ? 

A.  Down  the  Paik-iane  to  Joba  Mamott^s. 

Q.  Is  Hbat  1^  wice-miU  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  any  persons  there? 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  persons  when  you  got  thctti 

A.  After  we  had  been  thcie  ftwhite,  a  party  .came  dopa 
the  yard. 

Q.  What  number  do  yo«  think? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  Was  tbere^any thing ^oiie  at  Ma^riott^s^ 

il.  YeSy  they  demanded  a  gun. 

Q.  What  did  Marriott  dooQ  Ae  gun  being  demanitd 
<>f  him  i 

A.  He  got  up ;  he  refused  to  give  it  ihem. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  or  say  on  his  refusing  to  /give  it 
them  ? 

A.  They  said  they  would  break  the  door  open  if  be.4id. 
aot  give  them  the  gun. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then  i 

A.  He  eame  4ow)q  the  stairs  and  gane  them  the  gna. 

<Q.  Had  aajF  4hiiig  ibeen  ^^id  about  Manriott^s  guo  at 
that  time  i 

A.  I  do  BQ^  (ki^fow  that  <there  l^d  -;  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  iWai  there  anything  said  afteiFwaffds  about  liis  giMI  f 

A.  I  cannot  reooUect  that  thece  was. 

Q.  Had  Marriott  a  gun  ? 

A.  *es. 

Q.  Was  he  called  for  P 

A»  I  cannot  say  that  they  oalkd  for  him. 

Q.  i^d  he  go  with  yo«f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  aaything  said  4ibout:bb  going  with  yi^g  f 

j4»  I  cannot  p^ticularly  say  that  they  did  say  anyth|i)g> 
they  might. 
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Q.  You  say  they  took  the  gun  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Having  got  this  gun,  what  became  of  them^  where 
did  they  go? 

A.  They  went  up  to  William  Lister's. 

Q.  Before  they  went  to  Lister's,  did  you  attempt  to  get 
away  from  them  ? 

Jl,  In  the  wire-mill  yard. 

Q.  What  prevented  your  getting  away  from  them  ? 

A.  James  Taylor. 

Q.  How  did  he  prevent  you? 

A,  He  stood  behind  me. 

Q.  Had  he  anything  in  his  hand  ? 

Jl.  A  gun. 

Q.  You  say  you  proceeded  with  them  to  Lister's  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  there? 

A.  They  demanded  his  gun* 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  deliver  them  his  gun? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Immediately? 

A.  No,  not  immediately. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  they  first  demanded  his  gun  r 

il.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  particularly,  but  he 
would  not  give  it  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  upon  his  refusing  to  give  his  gun  ? 

A.  They  went  round  to  the  kitchen  windows  and  broke 
the  windows;  I  did  not  go  no  further  than  into  the  yard, 
but  I  heard  the  windows  smash. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  Ludlam  with  you  all  this  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  had  become  of  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  had  become  of  him,  be  had  not 
been  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  got  Lister's 
gun  ? 

4*  Yes,  they  got  his  gun. 
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Q.  Whom  did  you  go  to  next  f 

A.  Mr.  SeJlars's. 

Q.  Does  he  Iivenear  Pentridge->milU 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  this  place  you  went  to  near  Pentridge^mill  f 

A,  Yes. 

CL  How  far  is  that  from  the  wire>mill  ? 

A.  Near  the  mill. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  got  to  Sellars's? 

A.  They  knocked  him  up  to  go  with  them ;  he  got  up. 

Q.  Did  he  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  next  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  Mr.  Fletcher's. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  i 

A.  At  Pentridge-lane-end. 
,     Q.  What  did  they  do  there  ? 

A.  Demanded  his  gun. 

Q.  Did  he  get  up  top  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  he  who  got  up,  some 
of  them  got  up. 

CL  Some  of  the  people  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  gun  there  ? 

J.  Yei. 

Q.  Any  thing  besides  the  gun  i 

A.  His  man. 

Q.  Where  next  did  you  go  to  f 

A.  f  orwardsy  into  Pentridge-lane. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Turner.    . 

Jii»  Y  es. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  his  house  i 

A.  I  saw  a  man  come  out  of  his  house,  and  him  come 
out  too. 

Q.  They  went  in,  and  he  came  out  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Was  that  so  f 

Mr.  Clarke.  He  said  so. 

Mr.  Justiee  Abbott.  No :  you  did  not  ask  him^  whether 
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that  was  so— you  said  so;  bwk.thc  witocs!**d  noi-f  hcf said 
yes,  to  what  you  said.  I  wish  you  would  aefc  Wm» 

Mr.  Clarke.  Had!  any  ptoD^cwaroiH  oi  ihehouite? 

J.  Yes. 

Q^  Whdt;  became  of  Turnex  ? 

A.  He  came  out  and  joined  the  party. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  next  ? 
A,  We  went  up  into  the  lane. 

Q.  Into  Pentridge-lane  ? 

J,  Yes,  we  v^ere  termed  iritb'  rStflc  thi^re'. 

6.  l^ow  niafiy  d  ^o)!t  d(f  ;fbtt  tftdnt  were  g^  tog^hci' 

then  ? 

J.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  formed  you  ihtd  mtik  ttitte  f 

A>  The  captain. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  his  name,  they  ^Ited  h\m  ^4  ^pCain. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  Af*  p^^ist^  *Hfe  Were  tfcfere> 
at  the  time  you  were  formed  into  ra«k  # 

A.  There  was  William  Turn^if. 

e.  Had  lie  «y  Arfig  v^itlt  Wi^  eh<» 7 

A.  He  had  a  gun. 

Q.  Did  any  bod^  assist  th*  cdptahV  i»  fofftWff  J^^  *^^*^ 

tank  ? 

^.  William  Turner. 

Q.  When  you  were  formed  into   rank  whtfe  bedwrne 

of  you  ? 

A.  We  went  towards  Pentridge. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  an^  f^mU^  fh«*  i  A  Peiftrtigef  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  *«€  *  didly  I  k^m  #«HI  «Wlt  ol  the 

road. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  ?  ' 

A.  I  heard  a  rattling  hi  ft  tool'. 

C  f  ft  Pfcntridgt;  r 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  W«f**liy  «thlif  petmis  tardHght  up  t«r  yea  to  Join 
you  in  Pentridge  ? 

^.  I  do  not  know  that  tb^c  xMs,  tk»l«  might  be.. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  leasicr  JboAlmEtlW^? 

S^  i  dift  dot  lannr  ti  I  iW. 


Q.  In  any  pai;t  of  themau^.a^  you.  w^^  going  on  h 

A.  I  saw  him  at  Butteiiey., 

Q.  Did  you  seebioji  l^oreyQu  gpt  to  ^Jatter)^^ 

A.  Noi  I  dp  not  Icnow  tbat  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  xanks  were  you  i 

A.  Nearly  the  la»t« 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  wha  went  behind  yoo  ^ 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  and  Samuel  Bri|ddon  w^^re  t)ie  l^tst 

always. 

Q.  They  went  behind  yon  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  They  came  in  the  rear  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  they  were  doing  tbiere 
behind  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not,  they  never  said  nothing  to  me*. 

Q.  Did  you  mafee  aq^  Q^i^  1;q  U^ve  tbem,  a^  jro^  nHere 
l^ng  along  ? 

A.  Not  there. 

d  Wh«edid,yqm.f 
A.  At  Codnor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  tijie  Cobum  c^uacry  I 
A.  Yes. 

Ql  It  is  a  stone  quarry  i 
A.  Yes. 

Qt  De  you  know  wbo^ oeeupiev  ihat  quarry;  who  had 

that  quarry  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of? 

A.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Q.  Did  he  work  it  i 

A.  No,  it  was  not  worked  much  then  i 

Q.  Had  ib.  been  working  ? 
A,  Yes>  som^  t»ime  hefai& 

GL  Who  had  worked  itf 
A,  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  What  distance  is  it  from  I«a40  Ludlam'^  hpuae  i: 

il^  J  da  not  know  bQw  fee  i^  i^-i  dQ  ypa  meaa  the 

quarry  ? — ^400  yards. 

Q.  You  gpt  away,  I  tlpinA  ym  mi^  at  CQdw>J^ 
A.  No,  I  did  not  get  away;  I  meant  to  make  iny/es- 
wse  th^m  at  t^e  gW  hQ¥^« 

K  4 
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Q.  What  prevented  your  making  your  escape  there  i 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  was  out  of  doors. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  out  at  the  door? 

JL.  We  supposed  he  was  guarding  the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  did  he  appear  to  be  doing  ? 

jl.  He  was  shehering  under  the  eaves. 

Q.  Was  it  raining  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  hard, 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand  i 

A.  Yes,  a  spike. 

Q.   Did  that  prevent  your  escaping  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cross.  Do  you  mean  the  pike,  or  the  rain,  or  the 
man,  by  the  word  that  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.     The  man  ;  he  said  so  himself. 

Mr,  Denman^  He  should  say  so  himself,  and  not  you 
for  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Ask  him  again,  that  will  save 
tiouble. 

Mr,  Clarke.    What  prevented  your  escaping  f 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam,  standiiig  under  the  eaves  with  a  pike 
in  his  hand. 

Q.  Then  Isaac  Ludlam  standing  there  prevented  j;%>ur 
escaping  i 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  to  prevent  your  escaping  ? 

A.  We  supposed  the  man  was  keeping  guard  there. 

Q  But  neitiier  by  word  nor  deed  did  he  prevent  your 
escaping  ?  s 

A*  No,  he  said  nothing  to  us  i 

Q.  You  were  forced  into  the  ranks  against  your  will  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  not  present,  and  took  no  part  in  that  f 
-A,  No.  ... 

Q.  As  you  marched  along  through  the  different^places 
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jovL  have  mentioned^  till  you  got  to  Butterlej  you  saw 
nothing  of  hiin  ? 

A.  Yes,  fit  Pentridge-lane-end  f 

Jlf  r.  Justice  Abbott.  Where  was  it  you  law  him  at  Pent- 
ridge-lane-end ? 

A.  I  saw  him  just  before  James  Turner's. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  just  before  James  Turner's  i 

A.  Just  before  his  house. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  you  said  that  the  people  went 
out^  and  James  Turner  came  out  F 

A.  Yes. 

Thomas  Turner  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Gumty. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Southwingfield  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  present. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  in  June  last? 

A,  A  little  out  of  Southwingfield. 

Q.  Have  you  been  taken  into  custody  on  this  business  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  remained  in  custody  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June  last,  were 
you  at  your  fatber's  bouse  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  thence  in  company  with  any  other 
persons  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  what  time? 

A.  About  nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  before. 

Q.  In  company  with  whom  P 

A.  Samuel  Ludlam  and  John  Walker. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  go  i 

A.  To  the  meeting-house  in  Southwingfield. 

Q.  Is  that  near  the  gates  of  Colonel  Halton  f 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ? 

A.  William  Turner  and  George  Weigbtman^  whom  we 
-knew,  and  a  strange  man  with  them. 


Q.  Whom  did  y<ou  a£tesw«rdii  find  tbat  itraog^  mftB^ 

to  be  ? 
A.  The  Nottingham  captain.. 

Q^  What  wafrbift^nioiiQi 

A.  I  did  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  F 

Q.  Do  you  now  know  that  it  waa  Braadceth  i 

Am  Yes. 

Q.  Had  Brandreth  and  George  Weigjbtman  a<id  William 
Turner  an;  arms  i 

A»  Yes* 

Q.  What,  guns  ? 

ji.  Each  a  gun. 

Q.  Was   William  Turner  doing  any  thing  with  that 
gun  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  Loading  it  with  a  bullet. 

Q.  Did  George  Weigfitman  say  aay  thing  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  He  said,  ^'  Come,  lads,  I  expect  an  engagement  yery 
soon/' 
^  Q.  Did  he  say  where  and  with  whom  ?  , 

A.  Yes,  with  Mr.  Jessop's  men  at  BatterFey  furnace  ? 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  to  you  by  William  Turner? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? 

A»  William  Turner  said  that  was  the  captain,  the  strange 
man. 

Q,  To  whom  did  he  say  that  ? 

A,  To  me^  I  asked  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  from  whence  the  captain  had  coipe  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did    Turner  and  Brandreth    and    George 
Weightman  go  to  f 

A.  To  Hunt's  Bam  f 

Q.  Did  you  and  those  with  you  follow  to  ox  near  to.  tht 

bam  ? 

•        •    •  *  • 

A.  Yes,  near  to  it. 
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Q.  Were  thei^  asji  pevsmi^asftoHiUed  ml  tbc  bam  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  in  number,  do  yoii  thiuk  i 

A,  I  do  not  justly  know ;  perhaps  a  scose^^or  something 
better. 

Q.  Were  thej  annedos  iMianaed  i 

A.  Armed. 

Q.  How? 

ji.  With  different  sorts  of  weapoiw^ 

Q.  What  sort  of  weapons  i 

A.  Pikes  and  guns. 

Q.  By  pikes  do  you  mean  such  pikes  as  those  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Besidefr  lb6  pikes  which  the  mea  had  in  their  haads, 
did  yo«i  see  aay  ethej*  pikea  piled  up  against  the  bam  ? 

A.  Not  by  the  bacav  I  did  not  go  to  the  barn^fattt  there 
were  a  few  up  against  the  hedge  side. 

Q.  Besides  the  persons  you  have  named  to  me  who  were 
there,  did  you  see  William  Barker? 

A.  Yes. 

a  JohnHiU? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr*  Justice  Abb^^    Whefti  were  they  ? 

Mr.  (rumey,  I  am  speaking  of  the  place  near  Hunt's 
Barn. 

A.  Yes* 

Q.  Was  fiobert  Tarnes  these  F 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Manchester  Turner  ? 

A  Yesk 

Q.  Charles  Swaine  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  aU  those  armed  ? 

A.  Robert  Turner,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  armed 
or  not;  all  the  rest  were,  I  know.  ^ 

Q,  Drd  Brandrttb  tbe  eafrtaMi  my  anjf  thing,  to  you 
where  you  were  going  to  ? 

A.  Yesy  he  said  we  must  go  t&  Natttn^^Bi  forest, 
where  there  would  be  a  great  quantity  of  people  meet  as. 
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Q.  Did  Brandreth  and  Turner  then  do  any  thing  with 
respect  to  the  body  of  men  that  were  there  ? 
A.  They  put  us  in  rank. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  like  soldiers  ? 
A.  Yes,  two  and  two. 
Q.  Did  you  receive  any  thing  to  carry? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  ? 
A.  A  bag  of  bullets. 
Q.  From  whom? 
A.  George  Bramley. 
Q.  He  was  one  of  the  party? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  you  then  amounted  to  ? 

A*  There  might  be  something  better  than  a  score.    *'. 

Q.  Were  you  then  ordered  to  march  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  Brandreth. 

Q.  For  what  place  ? 

A.  For  Mr.  Topham's  ground^  what  is  called  Topham's 

close. 

Q.  Before  you  got  to  that  place  did  you  stop  at  any 

house? 

A,  Yes,  James  Hardwicke's. 

Q.  Before  however  you  marched,  you  have  told  me, 
there  were  some  pikes  lying  there;  were  there  more  pikes 
than  one  i 

A»  Yes,  I  believe  there  were. 

Q.  Did  any  persons  carry  more  pikes  than  one^  so  as  to 
have  surplus  arms  ? 

A.  They  might,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  taken  from  Hardwicke's  ? 

il.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  next? 

A.  Most  of  the  party  went  to  Henry  Tomlinson's  :  I  and 
a  few  others  did  not  go. 
*    Q.  Did  you  then  go  to  Topham's  close  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Had  either  of  the  party  said  whom  you  were  to  meet 
at  Topham's  close  P 

A.  Yes^  George  Weigh tman, 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f 

A.  He  said  that  we  must  march  to  Topham's  close^  and 

that  the  Pentridge  people  would  meet  us  there  he  expected. 

Q.  Did  you  halt  at  Topham's  close  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  joined  you  there? 
A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q,  The  prisoner  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  with  him  ? 

A.  His  two  sons,  young  Isaac  and  William. 

Q,  W  hat  had  they  with  them  f 
A,  Spikes. 

Q.  Such  as  those  ? 
I  A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  any  other  persons  come  with  them  I 

A.  There  might,  but  I  did  not  see  any  others. 

Q.  Did  the  Pentridge  people  join  you  there  I 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  found  they  did  not  join  you  there,  was 
any  thing  agreed  to  be  done  P 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  What  f 

A.  George  Weightman  said  he  would  take  the  bullets 
and  go  hy  Coburn  quarry  and  the  wire-mill. 

Q.  Wbat  was  he  to  do  I 

A.  And  if  he  met  the  Pentridge  people  coming  there  he 
*  was  to  turn  them  back  to  Pentridge^lane-end.' 

Q.  Did  he  and  others  quit  your  party  for  this  purpose  i 
I  A,  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  They  quitted  your  party  professedly  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  George  Weightman  take  the  bag  of  bullets 
I  along  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 
I  Q.  Where  was  the  party  that  you  staid  with^marched  tof 

A.  To  Mr.  Elijah  Hall's. 
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Q.  Wbo  then  .commanfled  yon? 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  Did  he  coinmand  yon 'thfougbout  Ae^gtitm-sbeiFtf 

A.  Yes,  most  of  the  commands  were  given  by  fckn. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Mr.  flalfs-what  vas  done-? 

A.  There  was  a  gun  talcen  and  his  -son  -foreed  away. 

Q.  Did  he  give  up  the  gun  willingly  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,  What  was  done  to  make  him  give  it  up? 

A.  Brandreth  said  if  he  did  not  give  the ^un  thejydbcmld 
break  the  house  open  for  it. 

CL  Did  any  persons  go  into  the  hoqse  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many. 

A.  There  were  a  good  many  in  the  house,  I  dii  not  tak^ 
particular  notice  how  many. 

Q.  Was  Brandreth  one  i 

A,  Yes,  and  a  good  many  Dfhcrs. 

Q.  A  gun  was  taken,  and  young  ISIijah  Hidl  was  forced 
to  go  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you  go  next^ 

A.  Mr.  Walker's. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  taken  away  from  his  housef 

A.  Yes,  a  pistol. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  pistol? 

A.  It  appeared  to  be  a  brass  pisjbol. 

Q.  Who  had  that  pistol  for  the  rest  6f  the  night  f 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you^iext  gof 

A.  Mr.^Bestwfck's, 

Q.  Whose  next? 

A,  Samuel  Hunt's. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Samuel  Hum's  did  you  break  in^ 
or  were  you  admitted  without  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say;  there  was  admittance  in  when  I  got 
there. 
•Q.  What  had  you  given  you  there  i 

A.  Bread  and  cheese  and  beer^ 
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Q.  I  should  ^ave  asked  yon  aqudtiaiiy'^ileyoa  were 

at  Mt,  Hairs  do  yon  remenber  Barker  saying  any  thing  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  i 

A.  He  said  he  had  wished  for  that  day  to  laome  for  long^ 

but  it  had  come  at  last. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  with  you  at  that  time  at  Elgah 

Hall's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

42*  When  you  marched  on  to  Hunt's  was  he  still  with  you  f 

A,  I  did  not  see  him  till  we  got  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  while  you  were  at  Hunt's  t 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  pike  in  his  hand  still ; 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  had  had  your  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  at 
Hunt's,  did  you  march  away  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Hunt  and  his  servant  DanierHunt  go  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you  next  go  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Hepworth's. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  go  with  you  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  Mcs.  Hepworth's  j 

A,  There  was  a  g<in  brought  from  there, 

Q.  What  was  done  when  you- arrived  in  the  first  place  I 

A*  In  the  first  place  Brandreth  w«nt  up  to  the  back 
door  and  began  thundering. 

Q.  .Did  the  people  of  ithe  house  open  .it  upon  tbatf 
A.  No.y  there  was  no  answer  made  to  that. 

Q.  What  was  then  done,  did  they  open  the  door  ? 
A.  Brandreth  called  for  some  one  to  come  and  break  the 
door  open. 

Q.  Upon  his  saying  that,  what  was  done  ? 

A.  Samuel  Hunt  went  up  with  a  stone,  and  threw  it 
against  the  door. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  stone  d4d  it  appear  i 

'A.  It  afypeored  to  be  like4be  coping  of  a  wall. 
Q.  Did  tnat  force  it  open  i 
J.  No. 
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Q.  Upon  that  was  any  attempt  made  at  the  window? 

A.  Brandreth  left  that  door,  and  went  to  a  window. 

Q.  Was  the  window  forced  ? 

A.  The  window  was  broken  when  I  got  there;  I  did 
not  see  it  broken. 

Q.  The  kitchen  window  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Brandreth  say  any  thing  to  the  persons 
within  ? 

A.  I  heard  Brandr^h  tell  the  persons  within^  to  give 
him  the  arms  out^  and  open  the  door  and  let  them  in. 

Q.  Did  the  persons  within  comply  with  his  demand  f 

A.  No.  . 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then  ? 

A.  He  then  fired  in  at  the  window. 

Q.  What  mischief  did  that  do  ? 

A.  It  killed  Robert  Walters. 

Q,  Mrs.  Hepworth's  servant  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  him  upon  this } 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  in  the- hearing  of  the  party? 

A,  Yes ;  there  were  people  round  about. 

Q,  What  did  you  say  to  him  i 

A.  I  went  up  to  the  window  and  saw  Robert  Walters 
lying  upon  the  floor,  and  I  said  he  should  not  have  shot 
that  poor  innocent  lad. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  you  ? 

A,  Hc^  said  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it^  and  he  would  do  it, 
and  if  I  said  any  thing  more,  he  would  blow  my  brains 
out. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  that  answer  publicly,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  party  I 

A.  Others  might  hear  it  as  well  as  I. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  they  did  hear  it  i 

A.  They  must  have  heard  it. 

Q.  After  this  was  done,  did  you  get  any  arms  frpm 
Mrs,  Hepworth's  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  gun. 
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Q.  Was  Ladlam  with  your  party  all  the  while  this  was 
transacting  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's  i 
A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  there  all  the  time. 
Q.  Bid  you  see  him  there  i 
A.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  go  into  the  yard. 
Q.  With  the  party  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  To  what  place  did  you  then  march  i 
A.  To  Pentridge-lane-end. 
Q.  Did  you  there  meet  any  other  party  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 
A,  Yesy  some  of  them. 
Q.  In  the  same  way  as  your  party  were? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Joseph  Weightman^  the  younger,  one  of  that 
party? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Thomas  Weightman  one  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Benjamin  Taylor  one? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Joseph  Taylor  one  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Samuel  Taylor  ? 
A.  James  Taylor. 

Q.  Was  Samuel  Taylor  ? 
A.  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 

Q.  What  place  were  you  next  marched  to  ? 

A,  We  went  forward  to  the  lane-end. 

Q.  To  whose  house  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  to  any  body's  house. 

Q.  Did  the  party  go  to  any  house  ? 

4*  There  was  a  party  went  to  Wheatcroft's. 

Q.  Was  that  at  Buckland  hollow  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  of  what  they  were  doing  i 

A.  Yes ;  I  beard  a  disturbance. 

Q.  What  did  they  appear  to  be  doing  ? 

A.  They  appeared  to  be  thundering  at  doors. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  them  do  that  also  at  the  bouucs  of 
Pentridge-lane-end  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  heard  them  rattlbg  at  folks  houses^  and 
calling  them  up. 
.  Q.  What  were  they  getting  from  them  i 

A.  I  understood  they  were  getting  their  arms  and  their 
men,  what  they  could. 

Q.  After  yoii  had  done  all  that,  to  what  place  did  you 
next  go? 

A.  To  Pentridge  frooi  thence- 

Q,  As  you  were  going  to  Pentridge,  do  you  remember 
your  captain  saying  any  thing  about  what  men  he  wanted  ? 

A>  He  was  falling  us  in  altogether,  and  he  asked  whether 
there  were  any  men  who  had  been  soldiers,  or  in  the  militia, 
or  knew  discipline,  that  if  there  were,  they  mu3t  turn  out 
and  keep  the  men  in  order. 

Q.  Did  any  man  turn  out  upon  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ? 

A.  Charles  Swaine. 

Q.  Were  the  men  then  put  in  order  ? 

A»  Yes ;  they  were  put  in  rank,  two  and  two. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  Brandreth  and  William  Turner,  and  this  Charles 
Swaine. 

Q.  Among  the  houses  that  your  party  went  to^  was 
Mr.  William  Booth's  one  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  poney  taken  from  thence  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  taking  that  poney  out,  or  leeiding 
it  out  ? 

A.  I  saw  George  Weightman  with  it,  at  the  yard  gate. 

Q.  Did  Welghtman  desire  you  to  help  any  man  upon  it  i 

A.  Yes;  he  asked  me  to  give  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Storer,  a  leg  ispon  it;  he  pretended  to  foe  ilL 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  taken  out 
of  his  house  i 

A.  I  dipnoi  see  him  taken  out,  but  I  understood  he  was. 
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Q.  You  understood  then  in  tiie  party  that  he  was  tajcen 
out  of  his  house  i 
.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  on  i 

A»  Not  far, 

Q.  What  became  of  him  ? 

A,  He  tumbled  off  and  lay  in  the  street. 

Q.  To  what  place  were  yon  then  marched  i 

A.  To  Butterley  furnace* 

Q.  When  you  arrived  there,  did  Mr.  Goodwin,  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  works,  come  out  to  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing. that  passed  between  Mr. 
<  Goodwin  and  Brandreth,  or  any  other  of  your  party? 

Q.  I  heard  him  say  something,  but  did  not  hear  whf  t 
it  was. 

Q.  After  that,  to  what  part  were  you  aext  marched? 

A.  To  Ripley  town-end. 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 

A,  Brandreth  ordered  us  to  halt,  and  to  gjve  three 
huzzas. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  for  what  purpose  it  was. 

Q.  Ripley  town-end  is  upon  the  high  road  to  Notting- 
ham? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  place  were  you  then  mafohed  ? 

A.  To  Codnor. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  high  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 
j  Q.  Did  you  stop  at  any  house  there? 

A.  Yes. 
I  C2.  At  what  house  ? 

I  A.  A  public-house  they  call  ibe  Glass  Home* 

Qs  What  was  done  ? 

A.  Brandreth  went  to  the  door  and  knocked  and  eall^ 
them  jup,  ^d  ordered  them  to  ^U  some  drink  for  «is« 
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Q.  Was  drink  supplied  ? 
A.  Yes.  , 

^  Q.  To  what  amount  ? 
'  A.  Eight  and  twenty  shillings. 
Q.  Did  you  all  go  into  the  house  there,  or  only  part  of 

you? 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  went  into  the  parlour. 

*Q.  Did  a  great  many  go  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  house  and  parlbur  were  almost  full. 

Q.  Did  any  peirson  remain  outside  that  you  saw  ? 

A.  No^  that  I  saw. 

Q.  From  thence  where  did  you  march  ? 

A.  To  Langley  mill.    . 

Q.  Before  you  got  there,  were  any  men  fetched  out  of  a 

barn  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  Three. 

Q.  Were  they  forced  to  go  with  you  ? 

A,  I  understood  so ;  I  did  not  see  them  forced. 

Q.  Were  .they  taken  with  you? 
'  A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Langley  mill  did  you  meet  any 
person  returning  as  from  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  Whom  ? 

A,  George  Weightman  upon  a  poney. 

Q.  Was  that  Mr.  Booth's  poney  ? 

ul.  Yes,  I  understood  so. 

CL.  The  poney  you  had  lifted  Storer  upon  ? 

j4.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  known  of  George  Weightman  leaving  the 
party  before  that  ? 

A.  I  knew  he  had  left  it,  but  not  where  he  bad  gone  to. 

Q.  What  report  did  George  Weightbaan  make  to  your 
party,  when  he  met  them  ? 

A.  The  party  surrounded  him,  and  asked  him  what  was 
going  on  at  Nottingham,  and  he  told  them  that  every 
thing  was  going  on  very  well ;  that  the  town  was  taken^ 
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and  the  soldiers  would  not  come  out  of  the  barracks^  and 

we  must  march  forwards  as  fast  as  we  could. 

Q.  Upon  that  did  you  march  forwards  ?  '  ^Vj»'<i^ 

A.  Yes.  '^  "^^^^-^ 

Q.  How  far  did  you  march  with  them  I 
A,  Two  or  three  miles  heyond  Eastwood. 

Q.  Then  you  left  them  I 
A.  Yes,  1  did. 

Q.  When  you  left  them,  were  they  still  marching  on 
towards  Nottingham? 

A.  Some  few  ;  very  few. 

Q.  Who  were  leading  them  ? 

A.  Brandreth  and  William  Turner  were  together  when 
I  saw  them. 

Q.  How  far  did  Isaac  Ludlam  go  with  your  party  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say, 

Q.  You  saw  him  at  Codnor  ? 

A,  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  him  at  Codnor. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  place  you  recollect  having  seen 
him? 

A,  I  do  not  rememher  having  seen  him  after  we  were 
at  Mrs.  Hepworth's  yard ;  I  might  see  him,  but  I  cannot 
recollect. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  that  you  left  ? 

A.  It  might  be  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Then  you  had  been  with  them  from  nine  or  ten  at 
night,  till  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  ? 

-4.  Yes. 
,  Q-  As  you  were  marching  along,  and  stopping,  and  so 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  was  it  said  among  you  all 
where  you  were  going  to  ?  * 

A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  any  body  but  Brandreth  say- 
ing where  they  were  going  to. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  where  you  were  going 

more  than  once  or  twice  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Had  you  any  weapon  with  you  as  you  went  along  ? 
A»  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 
A.  A  pike. 
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Q.  Who  gat*6  it  yon  ? 

A.  Samuel  Ludlatn  gave  it  me  when  I  gave  him  th^ 
bullets. 

Q.  You  parted  with  the  bullets  to  Samuel  Ludlam^  and 
then  he  parted  with  them  to  George  Weigh  tman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman* 

Q.  What  was  it  that  Brandreth  said  about  where  you 
were  going  ? 

A.  He  said  we  were  going  to  Nottingham  forest. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  said  by  him  more  than  once  ? 

A,  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  it  you  heard  him  say  that  ? 

A,  Before  we  started  from  Hunt's  Barn. 

Q.  The  prisoner  joined  you  sometime  after  that? 

A.  Yes,  after  that. 

Q.  You  saw  him  go  into  the  yard  at  Hepworth's  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  yard. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  dropping  behind  anywhere  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  was  Brandreth  stopping  at  the  time  that  un- 
fortunate thing  occurred,  of  the  shooting  of  the  boy  ? 

A.  At  the  window. 

Q.  By  the  outer  door  ? 

A,  At  the  back  side  of  the  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  age  of  the  prisoner's  two  sons ; 
how  old  they  are  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  They  are  both  grown  men,  are  not  they  ? 

A.  They  are  both  young  men. 

Henry  Tomiinson,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Gumey. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  farmer,  residing  at  Southwing- 
field  park  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  On  the  night  of  Monday  the  gth  of  Jane,  did  any 

body  of  men  come  to  your  house  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  ? 

A.  Half-past  nine  or  a  quarter  before  ten. 

Q.  How  many  in  number  do  you  think  ? 

A.  Tliere  appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ? 

A.  Some  with  guns,  some  with  s^pikes. 

Q.  By  spikes^  do  you  mean  such  weapons  us  those  ? 

A.  Yes.*  * 

Q.  .What  did  they  do  at  your  house f 

A.  They  went  up  to  the  door ;  I  called  "  halloo '' !  and 

asked  what  they  wanted ;  they  said  they  wanted  me  and 
my  gun. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  give  them  ? 

A.  I  told  them  they  must  have  neither  ;  they  said  they 

would  ;  I  told  them  my  gun  was  gone  to  Ashover  to  be 
mended. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  to  that  i 

j4.  They  said  if  I  did  not  open  the  door,  they  would 
break  it,  and  find  my  gun,  or  else  they  would  search  my 
house. 

Q.  Upon  this  threat  did  you  open  the  door? 

A.  Yes,  I  opened  the  door. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? 

A.  There  were  two  men  entered  the  house,  one  called 
the  captain,  the  other  1  did  not  know  the  name  of;  but 
before  them  I  saw  William  Turner, 

'  Q.  Did  the  person  who  entered,  whom  you  describe  to 
be  the  captain,  turn  out  to  be  Brandreth  f 

A.  Yes,  and  William  Barker. 

Q.  You  knew  Turner  and  Barker  before  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  them  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  spoke  to  them,  and  said,  "  well  William  arc 

you  one/'  and  they  answered  "  yes/' 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  party  say  any  thing  to  yo«  i 

A.  I  went  into  the  h^ttse  with  them* 
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'  Q.  Did  the  part?  use  any  threats  <^  any  kind  i 

A,  That  was  wnen  I  came  out  of  the  bouse  ;  the  cap- 
tain said  I  must  go  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  your  gun  ? 

A.  Yes  I  did  ;  and  then  the  captain  said  I  must  go  with 
them. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  give  him  ? 
A,  I  told  him  I  would  not. 

Q.  What  was  said  upon  that  ? 

A.  He  said  I  must  go  with  them ;  I  had  better  go  that 

night  than  stop  while  morning. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why  ? 

A,  For  he  said  there  was  a  great  gang  coming  from 

Sheffield,  and  a  great  cloud  coming  out  of  the  North,  that 

would  sweep  all  before  them. 

Q.  What  did  j'ou  say  to  this  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  would  not  go,  and  he  presented  his  gun, 

and  swore  he  would  shoot  me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  Did  he  say  by  what  time  they  were  to  be  at  Not- 
tingham ? 

A.  By  lialf-past  eight  or  nine,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  they  should  need  to  go  no  farther  than 

Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken  before  they  got 
thither. 

Q.  Did  they  at  last  force  you  to  go  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  what  you  should  carry  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  wanted  to  carry  my  own  gun,  but  the  cap- 

taiil  would  not  let  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  That  I  must  carry  a  spike. 

Q.  Was  a  spike  put  into  your  hand  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  marched  away  f 
'   A.  Yes. . 

Q.  Did  you  manage  to  get  away  from  them  soon  i 
A.  Yes,  George  Weigh tman  bade  me  give  him  my 
spikc;  and  he  let  me  go  back  again. 
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Q.  Were  you  and  he  acquainted  i     ^  ^ 

A.  Yes ;  and  I  said  it  was  a  very  lonesome  place  to 
leave  my  wife  by  herself ;  and  he  said  I  should  go  a  little 
way  and  then  turn  back  again. 

Q.  Did  he  go  on  with  the  party  when  you  returned  ? 

A,  Yes;  about  three  hundred  yards  off  he  took  the  spike, 
and  let  me  go  back. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  then  march  i 

A.  They  marched  right  forwards,  making  towards  Not* 
tingham  as  they  talked. 

Mr.  Elijah  Hall  senior,  swam. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  and  miller,  and  live  in 
Southwingfield-park  f 

A,  I  am,  I  live  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Monday  night  the  9th  of  Jane^ 
at  what  time,  you  got  to  your  house  i 
.  A,  About  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  From  your  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  fasten  up  the  house  f 

A.  The  house  door  was  fastened  as  I  got  in. 

Q.  After  you  had  fastened  the  house  door,  did  you .  hear 
any  persons  on  the  outside  i 

A.  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  two  men. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  to  you  i 
.  A.  One. of  them  asked   whether,  any  men  had  been 
there  that  night. 

Q.  You  were  then  on  the  inside  of  .the  house  ? 

A.  On  the  inside. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  ? 

A.  I  told  them  there  had. 

Q.  What  did  they  reply  ? 

A.  They  asked  me  if  they  had  taken  any.  guns  away, 
and  I  told  them  they  bad. 
.  Q.  After  thai  conversation  did  they  go  away  i 

A.  They  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  afterwards  open  the  house  door  i 

A.  I  did- 

Q.  How  soon  i 

A.  A  very  few  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  ? 

A.  I  did  not  immediateljr  on  opening  the  door. 

Q.  How  soon  ? 

A.  In  a  very  few  minutes^  in  a  very  short  time  indeed. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? 

A.  Coming  into  the  yard. 

Q.  Were  they  few  or  many  ? 

A.  There  appeared  I  thought  about  thirty,  perhaps  more 
or  less. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  time  on  the  outside  of  the  house  i 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  door  ? 

A,  Not  ten  yards. 

Q.  Were  the  men  armed  or  unarmed  i 

A.  They  had  pikes,  guns,  and  one  of  them  had  a  sword. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  about  ten  yards  from  the  door, 
dic^the  men  see  you  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted  there  at  that  time  of 
night. 

Q.  What  answer  did  they  make  ? 

A.  They  said  they  wanted  fire-arms. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  said  they  wanted  a  bigger  loaf  and 
the  times  altering  ;  I  told  them  it  was  not  in  power  to  do 
either;  I  also  told  them  I  had  no  fire*arms  for  them« 

Q.  While    this   conversation   passed^  did  any  person 
inside  the  house  do  any  thing  to  the  dofni 
'     A.  Some  person  inside  the  house  fastened  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  the  people  outside  the  bouse  do  when  you 
said  Tou  had  no  firearms  i 

m 

A.  They  said  they  knew  I  hadj  and  demanded  them,  and 
told  me  I  h^  better,  deliver  them  up  quietly  to  present 
further  mischief^  and  my  house  from  being  £red. 
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Q.  Any  thing  else  i 

A.  About  that  time  there  was  a  girn  fired  about  half  a 
mile  off. 

Q.  In  which  direction  ? 

A.  The  weJt. 

Q.  Was  that  Fricliley  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Frichley  is  in  a  direction  towards  Peutridge  i 

A»  Noy  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Q.  After  the  gun  was  fired,  what  did  they  do  i 

A.  They  demanded  guns. 

Q.  They  repeated  the  demand  for  fire  arms  \ 

A.  Yes,  and  began  to  force  the  door. 

Q.  Before  they  began  to  force  the  door^  or  while  they 
were  forcing  the  door,  did  they  say  any  thing  further  about 
what  was  going  on  f 
.  A,  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  they  get  into  the  house  ? 

A.  There  was  a  gun  given  to  them  through  the  window. 

Q.  Was  that  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  your 
son  slept  \ 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  After  the  gun  was  given  to  them  what  passed  \ 

A.  I  told  them  I  hoped  they  would  go  away  quietly,  as 
they  had  promised  me  at  first. 

Q.  Upon  your  saying  that  what  answer  was  made  ? 

A,  They  said  I  must  go  vdth  them* 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A*  I  told  thekn  I  would  not. 

Q.  Upon  your  saying  you  would  not,  was  any  answer 
made  or  any  thing  said  \ 

A.  Some  of  them  said  he  has  sons,  we  will  have  them ; 
on  which  the  captain  said  if  he  has  sons,  we  will  not  take 
the  old  mati ;  they  then  desired  me  to  open  the  door,  and 
fetch  my  sons  out :  I  told  them  I  could  not,  being  outside 
as  well  as  themselves. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  upon  that  ? 

A,  They  then  ordered  me  to  command  it  to  be  opened^ 
and  on  refusal  they  began  to  force  it.  .  . 
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Q.  On  your  refusal  f  ^ 

A.  Yes. '  '  ■  ' ' 

Q.  Upon  their  endeavour  to  force  the  door  what  was 

done  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  said,  "  capltain  how  must  it  be  ?''  after 
they  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts  with  their  pikes 
at  the  door,  the  captain  said,  "  blow  it  in  pieces." 

Q.  What  was  then  done  ? 

A.  The  door  was  then  opened  by  some  person  inside. 

Q.  Did  any  body  go  in  upon  the  door  being  opened  i 

A.  There  did. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  To  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more ;  twelve  or  more. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  go  in  P 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  also  i 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  took  place  inside  when  you  and  they  went  in  ? 

A.  The  captain  ordered  me  to  fetch  my  schis  out  of  bed. 
I  told  him  I  would  not. 

Q.  Was  the  bed  room  up  stairs  ? 

A*  Yes,  it  was ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  if  you  will  not,  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out." 

Q.  Had  he  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

A.  Yes,  he  had. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  two  thrusts  in  the  side  with  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun,  and  presented  it  at  me ;  Thomas  Turner  cried 
out,  '^  do  not  shoot."  The  captain  then  took  a  candle  from 
some  person  in  the  house,  and  lighted  it  at  the  fire,  and 
he  and  several  others  went  up  stairs. 

CL  Into  the  bed  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  into  the  bed  room  where  my  son  slept. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  in  the  kitchen  what  passfed  up  stairs  ? 

A,  I  could  hear  a  great  noise ;  I  could  hear  one  person 
threaten  to  hash  them  up,  if  they  would  not  get  up. 

Q,  Did  you  hear,  any  thing  more  upstairs,  except  the 
noise  and  the  expressions  you  have  mentioned  \ 

A.  No. 
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Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  Thej  brought  one  of  my  sons  down  into  the  house 

place. 

Q.  Down  stairs  ? 

A,  Yes» 

Q.  Which  of  your  sons  ? 

A,  Elijah. 

Q.  Was  he  quite  dressed  when  he  came  down^  or  only 
partly  dressed  ? 

A.  Only  pardy. 

Q.  Did  he  bring   down  the  rest  of  his  clothes  with 
him? 
'A.  I  think  not.  f 

Q.  Did  he  finish  his  dressing  in  the  house  f 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Whilst  he  was  completing  his  dressing  in  the  house 
place,  can  you  tell  us  any  conversation  that  passed  ? 

A.  I  asked  the  captain  where  he  was  goings  that  is, 
where  he  was  taking  my  son. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  f 

A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Nottingham ;  that  he 
believed  Nottingham  was  given  up  at  that  time  ;  that 
there  was  a  general  rising  throughout  the  country^  from 
whence  their  object  was  London,  to  wipe  off  the  national 
debt,  and  begin  again  afresh. 

Q.;  Among  the  party  outside  the  house,  did  you  se^-  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  Isaac  Ludlam  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Inside  the  house, .  did  you  see  Isaac  Ludlam  the 
younger,  his  son  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  William  Ludlam  inside  the  house  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Manchester  Turner  P 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Robert  Turner  ? 

4.  I  did. 

Q.  John  Walker  ? 

A.  I  did. 
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Q.  William  Walker  ? 

A>  I  did. 

Q.  Thomas  Turner  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Did  you  see  all  of  them  vithii^  the 
house  ? 

A.  Yes,  all  within  the  house^  except  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Copktf.  W«is  anything  said  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  about  the  consequence  of  what  they 
had  done  ? 

A»  I  asked  them  if  they  ^n^w  the<:oa$equ€nces  of  what 
they  were  going  about. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Of  whom  did  you  a^k  that ;  of  any 
particular  person,  or  of  the  p^^ty  i 

A.  Of  the  party^ 

Q.  Outside  or  inside  the  bouse  i 

A.  Iodide  the  bouse^ 

Mr  Serjeant  Copl^.  What  answer  did  they  make? 

A.  They  said  they  knew  the  consequenoe ;  it  was  bang- 
ing what  they  had  done  aljE^ady ;  they  w-e^e  deterinined 
tp  go  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott*  Do  you  koow  who  sajd  that  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cros$. 

Q.  It  was  the  party  iaside  die  house  that  spoke  in  that 
way,  that  they  were  (Jetermined  to  go  on  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prisoner  was  outside  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  a  light  inside  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ci.  And  that  was  strong  enough  to  enable  you  to  see 
them  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  How  was  it  you  saw  him  then  ? 

A.  There  was  light  enough  outside  the  bouse  to  enable 
me  to  distinguish  him. 
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V 

Elijah  Hall  the  younger  sworn. 
Examined  hy  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley, 

Q.  Ydu  are  the  son  of  the'last  witness,  and  lived  with 
your  father  in  Southwingfield  park,  on  the  9th  of  June  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  party  coming  to  your  bouse 
that  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  tbem  outside  the  bouse  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  hear  them  inside  the  house  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  they  Wi»e  outside  the  house  was  any  gun  given 
out  of  the  window  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  your  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  they  had  gdt  into  the  house  did  any  of  theun 
come  up  into  your  bed  room  f 

A.  They  did. 

Q,  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively,  there  were  several  came  up. 

Q.  When  they  came  up  there,  what  did  tbey  say  or  do  i 

A.  They  demanded  me  to  get  out  of  my  bed  and  go 
along  with  them. 

Q.  Was  Jeremiah  Brandreth  one  of  those  that  came  into 
the  room  ? 

A,  He  was. 

■ 

Q.  When  they  demanded  you  to  to  get  out  of  your  bed 
and  go  along  with  them,  what  else  did  they  say  f 

A.  They  told  me  they  could  not  wait  of  me,  that  I  must 
make  haste. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  dress  yom*self  in  the  room  or  how  ? 

A.  I  partly  dressed  myself  in  the  room. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  down  ?  - 

A.  Yes.  '  ' 
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Q.  When  they  told  you  to  get  op  and  go  along  with 

them^  did  they  say  any  thing  as  to  what  they  would  do  if 

you  would  not  get  up  i 

A,  They  threatened  to  murder  me  if  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  conversation  and  that 

threat  that  you  got  up  and  went  ? 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  After  you  had  finished  your  dressing  below  stairs  did 

they  compel  you  to  go  ? 
A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  yourself  any  thing  about  where 

they  were  going  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask,  which  of  the  party  f 
A.  I  cannot  recollect  which  it  was. 

Q.  What  answer  did  they  give  you  ? 

A.  They  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  were  going  to  Notting- 
ham for  ? 

A.  That  they  were  going  to  meet  a  great  party  of  other 

men  on  the  race  course  at  Nottingl^am. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  for — what  they  were  going 
to  do? 

A,  They  told  me  they  were  going  to  break  the  l^ws  and 
to  pull  down  the  parliament  house. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  you  were  to  get  when  you 
got  to  Nottingham  ? 
A.  They  told  me  I  was  to  have  a  deal  of  money  when 

I  got  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  how  much  ? 

A,  They  told  me  there  would  be  loo/.  for  every  man 
that  got  there. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  to  go,  or  did  you  refuse  ? 

A.  I  refused. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  He  has  said  that  he  was  compelled 
to  go. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Copley.  After  you  left  the  house  where 
did  you  go  to  next  i 

A.  'First  to  Isaac  Walker's. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  attack  upon  Isaac  Walker's  house  i 

A.  Thfey  did. 
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Q«  What  did  yousget  there  ? 
ji.  A  guQ  and  a  pistol. 

Q-  After  you  had  got  the  gun  and  the  pistol  at  Isaac 

Walker's  house^  what  place  did  you  go  to  next  ? 

A.  To  Henry  Bestwick's. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  attack  upon  Bestwick's  house  ? 
A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  thing  there  f 
A.  They  got  a  gun. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  to  from  Bestwick^s  house  ? 

A.  To  Samuel  Hunt's  at  the  lodge ;  to  Southwingfield 

park. 

Q.  A  house  they  call  the  lodge  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  Samuel  Hunt  occupies? 
A.  Yes. 

42.  Did  they  stop  there? 

A.  I  was  not  there  at  the  first. 

Q.  When  you  got  there  did  you  find  them  in  the  house? 
A,  They  were. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  in  the  house  when  you  got 
there? 

A.  They  were  bringing  out  the  bread  and  cheese. 

Q.  Who  was  bringing  out  the  bread  and  cheese  f 

A.  The  servant  girl  or  Samuel  Hunt  himself,  I  do  not 

know  which  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Samuel  Hunt  there  i 
A.  1  did. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thingelse  besides  the  bread  and  cheese  ? 

A.  Some  table  beer  to  drink. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  ? 

A.  They  did  not  stop  long. 

Q.  When  they  went  away  from  there,  did  Samuel  Hunt 

go  with  them  f 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Has  Samuel  Hunt  a  man  called  Daniel  Hunt  ? 

A,  He  had  at  that  time« 

Q.  Did  he  go  with  them  ? 
J.  Hedid.^ 

Q,  Had  Samuel  Hunt  any  arms  ? 

Jl.  His  man  tooira  gun  with  jbla>. 

Vol.  II.  M 


Q.  You  have  told  us  this  party  trettl  first  frbtti  your 
father's  house  to  Isaac  Walker's,  from  Isaac  Walker's  to 
another  house,  and  from  that  to  Hunt's,  I  .W^nt  to  know 
whether  Isaac  Ludtant  was  of  the  party  ? 

ji.  Yes,  he  was* 

Mr  Justice  Abbotts    At  each  of  those  places  ? 

A.  Yes.  / 

3fr.  Serjeant  Copley.    Where  did  the  party  next  go  to  ? 

A.  They  went  from  there  to  Mrs.  Hepworth's. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  first  got  to  Mrs.  Hep- 
worth's  ? 

J.  They  made  a  great  disturbance  at  the  kitchen  door. 

Q,  What  passed  ? 

A.  The  family  got  up  and  asked  thekn  what  they  wanted, 
they  told  them  they  wanted  men  and  arms. 

Q.  What  answer  was  returned  from  the  inside  of  the 
house  i 

A.  They  told  them  they  should  neither  have  men  nor 
arms  there. 

Q.  What  was  then  done  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  party  went  to  the  kitchen  window  and 
broke  it  open, 

-  Q,  After  the  kitdien  window  was  broken  open  what  was 
done  ? 

Jl.  There  was  a  gun  fired. 

Q.  By  whom? 
'    A*  By  th^  Nottingham  captain* 

Q.  Into  the  kitchen  ? 

Jl.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  body  shot  by  it  ? 

il.  tlobert  Walters  was  shot  by  it. 

Q.  Was  Isaac  Ludlam  of  the  party  at  that  time  ? 

A*  I  did  not  see  him  present  when  the  gun  was  let  off, 
but  I  sli#  him  before  "we  left  the  house  iii  the  back  yard  ; 
I  did  not  see  him  at  the  present  time  when  the  gun  was 
let  off. 

Q.  How  long  might  you  be  about  the  hotise  in  the 
whole? 

J.  A  very  few  mimtt^. 
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Q.  After  the  shot  was  fired^  what  then  happened  i 

A,  They  demanded  Mrs.  Hepworth's  gun. 

Act.  Was  it  given  to  them  ? 

A.  It  was  given  to  them. 

Q.  Upon  the  gun  being  given,  what  did  they  do  ? 

Jl.  They  went  away. 

Q,  Where  did  they  then  go  to  f 

A.  They  went  from  there  to  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Q.  Did  they  attack  any  houses  at  Peniridge-lane-eud  ? 

A.  They  did, 

Q.  Did  they  go  from  thence  to  Buckland  Hollow. 

A.  Yes^  some  part  of  them  did. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  attack  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  anj. 

Q,  Did  you  bear  aoy  ? 

A.  I  heard  some  thunders  at  the  door* 

Q.  At  Wheatcroft'sf 
A.  Yes. 

Qi.  Did  that  party  that  went  down  to  Wheateroft's 
again  return  f 

A.  They  returned  to  Peotridge-lane-eod. 

Q.  Did  yo44  Uieu  go  up  ito  Pentridge  i 

A.  We  then  w«iit  up  to  Pentridge^  aod  tbey  attaoked 
several  bouses  in  Peatridge. 

Q.  While  they  were  attacking  those  houses,  soxu^  of 
those  houses  in  Pentridge,  wbait  did  you  do  ? 

A^  I  made  jay  escape. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reader. 

Q,.  Where  do  yoa  live  f 

A.  At  Wingfield  park« 

Q.  What  are  you  ? 

A.  A  &rmer. 

Q.  At  any  time  on  Monday  night,  tke  9jbb  of  Jnne^ 

fifter  yoM  were  io  -bed,  wfsre  you  difstnibed  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  ftight  was  tb^  ^ 

A>  iAbfmi  h«lf  p«3t  ^ven  o'fi^>ck. 
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Q,  Were  all  your  family  a  bed  ?  ;    ^^ 

A.  They  w^re.  .    /^ 

Q.  What  disturbed  you  ?  ,  1 

A.  A  dog  barking. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? ,  »   i 

A'  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  window  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  ? 

A,  A  parcel  of  men  coming  up  the  yard. 

Q.  About  wJiat  number? 
A.  1  supposed  about  forty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  not  ? 

A.  Armed. 

Q.  What  with. 

A.  Those  kind  of  things  (pikes)  and  guns. 

Q.  Did  they  come  up  to  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  came  to  the  front  door. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A,  They  demanded  entrance ;  I  asked  them  what  for, 
they  said  they  wanted  my  fire-arms. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  give  them  i 

A.  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted  them  for;  they 
i^atd  that  was  no  business  of  mine,  they  were  determined 
to  have  them ;  they  demanded  a  gun  and  a  brace  of 
pistols. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  give  them  ? 

A,  I  told  them  I  had  a  gun,  but  I  had  no  pistols ;  they 
presented  a  piece  at  me,  and  said  they  would  fire  at  me. 

Q.  Did  more  than  one  person  present  a  piece  i 

A.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  You  were  standing  at  the  window 
at  this  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  my  bed-room  window. 

Mr.  Reader.    The  window  was  open  ? 
,    A.  I  pushed  up  the  i3»h;  tbey  said  they  would  fire  at 
me  if  I  did  not  immediately  opea  the  door;  upon  that 
I  went  down  and  opened  the  door. 

a  Did  any  person  say  any  thing  to  you  i 

A.  Some  of  the  pMrty  told  him  not  to  fire,  but  to  give 

lime  to  put  my  clothes  gn. 
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Q.  Then  you  went  down  and  opened  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  gave  them  the  gun;  I  took  the  gun 
down  with  me,  and  gave  it  them,  and  they  went  away 
then. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  ? 

il.  I  was  going  up  stairs  again,  I  heard  them  rap  at  the 

door  again,  I  went  back,  and  they  said  they  knew  I  had 
one  pistol. 

Q.  You  went  back  and  opened  the  dpor  again  ? 

ji.  Yes,  I  did;  they  said  they  knew  I  had  one  pistol, 
if  I  had  not  two,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  have 
that  and  all ;  they  demanded  a  servant  man  also. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  told  them  I  had  none ;  they  said  they  knew  I  had^ 
and  they  would  have  him. 

Q.  Had  you  a  servant  man  i 

A.  No.  " 

Q.  Did  vou  tell  them  so  ? 

Q.  Yes,  and  they  went  away  then. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  You  gave  them  the  pistol  did 
you. 

A,  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Reader.  On  their  demanding  the  pistol  a  second 
time  you  gave  it  them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  th^y  said  they  would  make  me  glad  to  give  it 
them. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  pistol  was  it  ? 

A.  A  brass  barrelled  pistol. 

Q.  Look  at  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam,  did  you  sqe 
him  there  f 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  he  was  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  known  him  before  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  the  time  this  passed  ? 

A.  Under  my  window,  but  rather  to  the  right  of  it, 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    You  saw  him  there  i 

A»  Yes,  I  saw  him,  1  knew  his  voice. 
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> 

Mrs.  Mar^  Heptmrtk  monu 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reader.  ^ 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
ji.  At  Southwingfield  park. 

Q.  Have  you  a  farm'  there  r 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  your  family  disturbed  on  the  night  of  the  gtti 
of  June  last? 
A.  Yes,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 

Q,  Were  you  and  ybor  family  in  bed  P 
A.  We  were  in  bed  at  the  time. 

Q.  Of  what  did  your  family  consist  ? 
A.  Two  servant  men.  Fox  and  Waiters ;  my  eon  William 
HepWorth,  and  two  daughters. 

Q.  What  disturbed  you  ? 
A.  A  noise  at  the  door. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  noise  ? 

A.  A  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  as  loud  as  thunder ; 

I  suppose  with  the  pikes. 

,  Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? 
A.  I  got  up  immediately. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  had  got  up? 
A.  They  demanded  men. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  window  ? 

A.  I  went  down  stairs  and  sto6d  in  the  kitchen ;  they 
kept  up  the  noise  at  the  door  ^hA  the  window  of  the 
kitchen. 

Q.  The  door  and  the  window  wdre  both  in  the  kitchen  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  then  they  ckme  to  the  front  of  the  house 
'and  demanded  men  and  guns. 

Q.  Then  they  went  to  the  front  of  the  house? 

A.  They  did  not  go  from  thence,  there  were  others  fcame 
in  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  in  front  f 

A.  Knocking  at  the  door,  and  demanding  tnen  and  glms. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that  demand  ? 

A.  I  told  them  they  should  not  have  any.  I  went  up 
stairs  again,  and  I  told  them  that  from  th^  window. 

Q.'  Did  you  open  the  window  ? 

A.  Somebody  had  done  that.  I  told  them  they  dloukl 
have  none ;  that  they  weffe  doing  veiy  wrong. 
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Q.  Die!  you  go  down  stairs  again  i 

A.  I  did.    The  window  was  broken  open. 

Q.  The  kitchen  window  r 
'    4*  Y^s>  ^^  \yw:\i  kitchen  window  ;  and  a  man  was  im» 
mediately  shot. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  window  broken  open  \ 

A,  The  shutters  were  forced  into  the  room,  and  the  {j^lass 
fell  both  ways. 

Q.  Immediately  as  you  came  you  heard  what? 

A.  A  man  was  immediately  shot. 

Q.  Wfa^t  man  was  thatf 

A,  Robert  Walters. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  the  time  he  was  shot  ? 

A.  He  was  set  down  stooping^  as  if  he  was  putting  on 
his  boots. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  live  \ 

A,  Perhaps  ten  minutes ;  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  After  Walters  was  shot,  what  more  passed? 

A.  They  called  out  for  men  and  guns.  I  told  them 
I  could  not  let  them  have  them.  The  gun  had  been  hid 
in  the  cellar,  and  I  ordered  my  son  to  go  and  give  it  them, 
or  I  imagined  we  should  all  be  murdered. 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  them  ? 

A.  He  gave  it  them  out  of  the  window :  they  desired  to 
have  the  but  end  forward. 

Q.  When  they  had  got  the  gun,  did  they  desire  to  have 
any  thing  else  ? 

A*  They  still  said  they  must  have  the  men. 

Q,  You  were  then  in  the  kitchen  f 

A.  Yes,  I  was.  • 

Q.  What  did  you  do? 

A.  I  went  up  stairs  and  told  them  they  had  shot  one, 
was  not  that  sufficient  for  them. 

Q.  Did  they  then  go  away  ? 

An  They  went  away  when  the^  had  got  the  gun. 
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Henry  Hole  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

a.  On  the  9th  of  June  last,   were  you  a  labourer  at 

Pentridge-lane-end  f         .    . 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  tvhat  hour  ? , 

A,  About  twenty  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock* 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  bed,  and  did  you  get  up  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  your  window  and  see  any  body  ? 

A.  \  went  to  my  window  and  put  my  head  out,  and 

said,  "  halloo,  who  is  there,  what  do  you  want.*' 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  ? 

A.  The  answer  was,  "we  want  you  to  volunteer  yourself 

to  go  with  us,  or  else  we  will  break  the  door  down  and 

murder  you." 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  open  the  door? 

A.  I  went  down  and  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  four 

men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  those  four? 

A.  I  know  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph  Topham. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  to  you  by  any  one  of  them  ? 

A.  I  asked  them  where  they  wiere  going,  they  said  th^y 
were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  they  say  ? 

A.  I  said  if  they  were  going  to  Nottingham  I  could  not 
pretend  to  go  with  them,  for  I  had  no  money  to  carry  me 
there,  nor  I  had  no  money  to  lake  care  of  my  family  while 
I  was  gone. 

Q.  Was  any  answer  made  to  that? 

A.  They  said  1  needed  no  money ;  that  they  shotlld  kefep 
me  on  roast  beef  and  ale,  and  there  was  people  fixed  to 
take  care-Df  every  body's  families  that  would  come  iii  twa 
days  or  under. 

Q.  Were  ybu  then  obliged  to  go  ? 

A.  They  said  1  had  better  go  that  night  than  stop  till 
morning. 
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Q,  Did  they  give  any  reason  why  you  had  better  do  so  f 
A.  That  they  would  come  out  of  Yorkshire  like  a  cloud, 

and  take  all  before  them  ;   and  those  that  refused  to  go 

would  all  be  shot^  they  said. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  f 

A,  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  given  to  you  ? 
A,  A  pike. 

Q^  Any  thing  like  this  ? 

A.  Yes,  like  that  which  lies  this  way ;  I  carried  it  a  little 
way,  and  said  if  they  were  going  to  Nottingham  I  was  not 
able  to  carry  it,  it  was  so  heavy;  and  if  they  did  not  take 
it  I  should  hurl  it  down. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  on  the  turnpike  road  towards  John  Sellars's. 

Mr,  Justice  Abbott.     Did  you  throw  it  down  ? 

ji.  Yes,  1  did. 

Mr.  Reynolds.    Was  any  thing  done  at  John  Sellars's  ^ 

A.  When  I  got  against  John  Sellars's^  I  saw  John  Sellarg 
and  his  apprentice  coming  from  against  his  own  door, 

Q.  From  whose  door  ? 

A.  John  Sellars. 

Q.  Did  any  other  number  of  persons  join  you? 

A.  I  heard  some  others  coming  over  the  meadow  from 
'  Mrs,  Hepworth's. 

Q.  Did  they  join  you  ? 

J.  They  joined  us  at  Mr.  Fletcher's. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  Mr.  Fletcher's  who  was  there,  was 

Brandreth  there  f 
A.  Yes,  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Who  else  ?  ' 

A.  William  Turner  and  Manchester  Turner,  Isaac  Lud* 

lam  and  William  Ludlam., 

Q.  'By  Isaac  Ludlam,  do  you  mean  that  maa  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prisoner  i ' 
ui.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  body  else  ? 

^   A.  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph  Topham ;  and  I  saw 

Samuel  Hunt  as  we  were  going  out  of  the  yard.    " 
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*Q.  What  was  done  at  Mr.  Iletcber'sy  was  any  things 
taken  from  him? 
A.  Yesy  there  was  a  man  and  a  gun  taken. 
Q.  Was  that  man's  name  William  Shipmao  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Mr.  Fletcher's  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  a  little  on  the  turnpike  road;  there  we 
were  divided.  Brandreth  and  the  biggest  party  of  men 
went  to  the  row  of  houses. 

Q.  To  what  row  of  houses  i 

A-  What  they  call  George  Turner's  ;  they  are  George 
Turner's  and  his  sons. 

Q.  Whereabout  was  that  ? 

A.  At  Penlridge-lane-end. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  party ;  where  did  they 
go? 

A.  Me  and  Samuel  Hunt,  and  eight  or  ten  others,  went 
towards  Samuel  Booth's. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  taken  from  Samuel  Booth's  i 

A.  They  took  Samuel  Booth's  son,  Hugh  Booth. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth's  party  join  you  again  tl^ere  ? 

A.  Yea,  he  joined  us  before  we  went  away  from  there  ; 
Brandreth,  not  his  party. 

Q.  Was  Isaac  Ludlam  the  prisoner  of  your  party  who 
went  to  Booth's,  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  I  believe  he  was  not;  I  did  not  see  him. 

CL  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Wheatcroft's,  in  Buckland 
Hollow? 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 
'  ~  A.  The  door  was  broken  opeo«  and  three  m^n  and  a^un 
were  brought  away. 

Q.  Did  you  return  back  to  Peatridge*lane»end  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  there  meet  the  other  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  tbiqg  done  there? 

A.  Yes,  we  were  formed  into  ranks  there,  three  deep  i 
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Q.  Where  were  the  persons  put  who  had  giiBs«  and 
those  that  had  spikes  f 

A.  The  biggest  part  of  the  musquets  in  the  fronts  the 

spikemen  in  the  middle,  and  a  few  musquets  behiod. 

Q.  When  you  were  thus  formed,  was  any  thing  said  i 
A.  The  word  of  command  was  given  to  march. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  ? 
A,  Brandreth. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go  ? 

A.  We  went  along  the  road  towards  Pentridge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  George  Weightman  ? 

A.  I  saw  George  Weightman  as  we  were  going  out  of 
Pentridge,  on  William  Booth's  poney. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  stated  where  he  was  going  wi^  the 
poney  f 

A,  I  heard  it  stated  among  them  that  he  was  going  to 

Nottingham,  to  let  their  friends  know  that  they  were 

coming  i 

Q.  Did  you  go  onwards  to  the  Butterley  works  i 
J.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  see  Mr.  Goodwin  th^re  ? 
ja»  Yes* 

Q.  What  passed  i 

A.  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  office. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing? 

A»  First  Brandreth  and  William  Turner  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  then  he  came  out  of  the  office. 

,  Q.  What  did  he  say  f 

A,  He  called  about  for  his  men,  and  be  said  there  were 
a  great  many  too  many  already,  without  they  were  for  a 
better  purpose  upon  a  better  subject. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlam  there  then  ? 

A,  I  cannot  recollect  seeing  him. 

Q,  Upon  Mr. Goodwin  saying  that,  what  further  passed  \ 

A.  There  was  a  man  in  the  rear  said,  ^*  You  have  oo 
business  there,''  which  I  took  to  be  John  Bacon. 

Q.  Said  to  whom  ? 

A.  To  the  men;  to  the  captain;  "  you  had  better  turn 
oft;"  they  turned  off  and  marched  towards  the  Coke 
Hearth. 
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Q.  The  captain  turned  off?  '         '^ 

A.  He  first,  and  they  all  followed. 

Q.  Did  you  then  proceed  to  Ripley  ? 

J.  Yes,  there  we  were  halted. 

Q.  Did  you  go  afterwards  on  to  Codnor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Glass  House  public  house  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  night  was  it  at  this  time  ? 

A.  A  very  wet  night. 

Q.  Did  the  party  go  into  the  public  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  body  at  the  door  ? 

ji,  I  saw  Isaac  Ludlam  while  they  were  at  the  door^ 
stand  at  the  door  with  a  musquet  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  him  ? 

ji.  I  came  to  the  door  to  look  out. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  ? 

A.  I  had  been  in  the  back  kitchen. 

Q.  How  did  he  appear  to  be  standing,  in  what  wayf 

A,  He  appeared  to  be  standing  against  the  wall,  with  a 
musquet  in  his  hand. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  Glass  House  at  Codnor  i 

A.  About  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Isaac  Ludlam  continued  at 
the  post  at  the  door  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  for  any  thing  any  further, 

Q.  You  saw  him  there  f 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q^  Did  you  go  afterwards  to  Mr.  Raynor^s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  person  taken  from  Mr.  Raynor's  ? 

A,  Yes,  they  took  his  man  and  his  gun,  and  a  pitching 
'  fork,  and  perhaps  more. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Codnor,  did  you  see  any  persoa 
of  the  name  of  John  Bacon  there  f 

J.  Yes, 

Q.  At  the  Glass  House  ? 

A.  Ye«. 
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Q,  Did  he  say  any  thing  ? 

ji.  I  heard  him  say^  the  government  had  robbed  them 
and  plundered  them  of  all  that  ever  they  had;  that  that 
was  the  last  shift  they  ever  could  make. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  more  said  by  Bacon  at  that  time  i 

A.  1  do  not  recollect  any  thing. 

Q.  You  had  something  to  eat  there,  had  not  you  i 

A.  I  had  nothing  \  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  eating, 
but  I  believe  it  was  what  they  brought  wilh  them. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  a  bill  i 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  a  bill  given  to  the  captain  and  John 

Bacon. 

Q.  Had  they  had  something  to  drink  there  i 
A.  Yes. 

a  Some  ale  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  the  payment  of  that  bill  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  say  it  would  be  paid  in  a  fortnight 
when  the  job  was  over. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  Either  the  captain  or  John  Bacon,  I  cannot  say 
which. 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  other  party  "gone  to  any  other  public 

house  ? 
A.  Yes,  there  was  a  party  went  to  a  public  house  called 

the  French  Horn. 

Q.  Is  that  at  Codnor  ? 

ii.  Y  es. 

Mr,  Justice  Abbott.     How  does  he  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Did  you  meet  any  other  party  as  you 
left  the  Glass  House  ? 

A.  There  was  a  party  came  from  Hartsay  to  the  Glass 
House,  and  after  wt  left  the  Glass  House  a  party  came  from 
Swan  wick. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  the  parties  met;   were  you 

formed  again  ? 

.    A.  No,  there  was  no  regular  form  that  I  can  recollect  ? 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  afterwards  to  Raynor's  ? 

A.  We  afterwards  went  in  alqng  the  Nottingham  toai 

to  Ilaynor's ;  |;here  we  were  halted. 
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Q.  At  Raynor's  a  man  and  a  gun  and  a  pitching  fiirk 
were  tak^n  ? 
'  ja.  Yes# 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  Raynor's  towaidd  Langley  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  near  Langley  mill  <Bd  you  see 
George  Weiglitman  ? 

A.  I  saw  George  Weightman  on  William  Boothia 
poney. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  he  coming  ? 

A,  He  was  coming  from  towards  Nottingham. 

Q.  On  the  turnpike  road  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  go  and  speak  to  any  body  ? 

A.  As  he  went  past  us  I  heard  him  say,  *'  Match  on 
my  lads,  all  is  right;  they  have  bombarded  Nottingham 
at  two  o'clock  this  nu)rniiig^  and  it  is  given  up  to  them.'* 

Q.  Did  you  march  on  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  course  from  Langley  to  East- 
wood f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  going  that  way,  had  you  any  conversation  with 
«  person  of  the  name  of  Barnes  ? 

A,  Yes,  we  were  halted  at  Eastwood. 

Q.  What  was  it  Barnes  said  to  you  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  what  they  were  going  to  do  when  tbey 
got  to  Nottiiigi^^aHi ;  he  «aid,  tKey  bad  £xed  up  a  fresh 
government  at  Nottingbaoi^  afid  they  was  goiag  there  to 
defend  it  until  the  other  counties  came  into  their  terms. 

Q.  Wfaat  further  &d  be  say  <^ 

A*  He  said  he  bad  never  been  'set  dowii. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  London  f 
;  A.  He  said  it  would  be  soon  all  over,  for  by  a  letter  he 
had  seen  yesterday,  the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  g-ivi^ 
u{>  «o  ISbe  Hampden  Club  party,  if  th^  were  not  already. 

Q.  What  eke  did  be  (Mty  ? 
i  A.  That  be  had  never  been  set  down  since  four  o'eleck 
yesterday  morning ;  I  astted  liim  what  bfe  bad  been  iloitig^ 
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Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  i 

A,  He  said  he  had  been  providing  guns,  pikes,  and 
ammunition. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  daring  the  time 
KiSjmx  march  from  place  to  place  f 

A.  Yes,  most  of  the  time ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  always 
saw  him. 

<l»  Whereabout  was  he  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  in  the  rear  chiefly. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  in  the  rear  ? 

A.  He  seemed  to  walk  in  the  rear  to  keep  the  men  up 
together  apparently,  he  and  James  Taylor. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  be  was  doing  f 

A.  That  is  all  the  observation  I  made  from  what  I  saw 
him  do. 

Q.  That  appeared  to  be  his  chief  employment  during 
the  time  you  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  He  does  not  say  that  was  his  employment. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Did  you  make  that  observation  upon 
him  which  you  have  stated  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  seem  employed  ? 

A.  He  seemed  to  walk  in  the  rear^  to  keep  the  men  up. 

Q.  What  numbers  were  there  abou(  Langley  mill  ? 

A.  I  should  think  libout  two  hundred  in  the  party  I  was 
with. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  when  you  were  at  Eastwood 
make  any  attempt  to  get  away  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  prevented  by  any  body  ? 

A.  Brandreth  came  up  to  me  with  a  g«n,  and  said,  if 
I  did  not  go  into  the  rank  again  he  would  shoot  me ;  I 
perceived  that  he  had  got  a  gun,  and  I  stepped  up  to  him 
with  a  stack  paring  knife,  and  said  if  he  offered  to  present 
his  gun,  I  would  hack  his  bead  off. 

Q.  What  then  ? 

A.  He  stood  a  short  time  end  turned  off,  and  I  then 
marched  ofi; 
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Q.  Did  you  return? 

A.  When  I  had  walked  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  I  heard  & 
cry  of  "  do  not  shoot." 

Q.  What  became  of  you,  did  you  look  hack  f 

A.  Yes,  I  looked  back,  and  I  saw  Brandreth  with  the. 
gun  at  bis  shoulder  pointed  at  me  ;  Thomas  Turner  took 
hold  of  him,  and  drew  the  gun  off. 

Q.  On  your  return  did  you  meet  any  other  number 
of  persons  ? 

A.  I  met  a  party  of  about  fifty ;  a  few  with  guns  and 
spikes,  but  the  chief  part  were  colliers  unarmed. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going  ? 

A.  They  were  proceeding  after  the  others  along  the 
Nottingham  road. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  left  the  oibcrs  when  you  met 
them? 

A.  Not  long, 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  other  party  ? 
'    A.  I  saw  another  party,  but  1  did  not  meet  them;  I 
went  by  the  bank  to  miss  them, 

Q.  What  number  might  they  consist  of? 

A.  There  might  be  sixty  or  there  might  be  more. 

Q.  Were  they  proceeding  the  same  way  ? 

A.  No,  they  stood  slill  when  I  first  saw  them  ^  then 
they  proceeded  along  the  same  road. 

Q,  In  the  way  for  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  P 

appeared  to  be  some  of  them  armed,  but  I 
'y  nigh,  and  I  could  not  judge  exactly. 

Crots-exatnineti  by  Mr.  Cross. 

first  bouse  you  went  to  was  Booth's  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Which  was  the  first  house  f 
A.  Jolm  Sellars's. 
Q.  You  stood  by  with  the  rest  f 
A.  At  John  Sellars's  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  sight  of  Sellars  i  '■'■    *■' 

A.  I  saw  him  come  from  his  door. 
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Q.  And  he  could  see  you  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  that.  , 

Q,  Were  you  near  enough  to  be  seen  by  him  ?. 

A.'  Yes. 

Q.  As  you  stood  with  a  pike  i 

A.  No,  I  had  not. 

Q,  With  the  weapon  you  have  mentioned  ?  , 

A,  I  had  no  weapon  at  that  tinire. 

Q.  You  afterwards  went  with  thera  to  Booth's^  did  not 
you  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  house  with  them  besides 
those  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  at  Mr.  Wheatcroft's, 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  ? 

A*  I  just  looked  into  a  house  up  at  Pentridge,  where 
.  r  saw  some  people  smoking,  and  the  Glass  House. 

Q.  At  all  those  different  outrages,  you  appeared  as  one 
of  the  party  i 

A.  I  was  amongst  the  party. 

Q.  And  you  never  announced  to  any  of  the  persons  who 
were  so  visited,  that  you  were  amongst  them  against  youj; 
will? 

A.  It  was  against  my  wilL 

Q.  We  do  not  doubt  that  my  friend  at  all;  but  you  did 
not  say  so  at  any  of  the  houses  that  were  attacked  i 
A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  told  us  of  a  violent  speech  made  by  Bacon  in 
the  back  kitchen  at  the  Glass  House ;  Isaac  Ludlam  the 
prisoner  was  not  present  at  that  time  P 

A,  I  nev«r  saw  him  in  the  kitchen ;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  saw  him  there  ;  but  when  I  went  to  the  front  door 
there  I  saw  him  stand. 

Q.  What  part  of  this  body  of  people  were  you  in ;  near 
the  front  or  the  rear? 

A.  Along  the  march  I  was  not  always  in  one  place 
lehen  we  were  not  in  rank  ;  sometimes  in  jh^  middle  ani 
ieometimes  along  the  rear. 

Vol-  II.  N  "^       ' 
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Q.  So  that  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  prisooer,  was  very  of«ea 
©ut  of  your  sight  ? 

A.  Sometime9  he  was  out  of  my  sight,  and  soine-^ 
times  in. 

Q.  'He  changed  his  place  perhaps  as  much  as  you  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  that;  he  was  in  the  rear 
when  1  saw  him. 

Q.  He  was  generally  the  last  f 

A.  He  was  the  last^  or  very  near  it ;  there  were  he  and 

James  Taylor. 

Q.  Seeing  him  there  yon  suppose  it  was  to  keep  the 
people  up  ? 

A.  It  was  said  by  the  company  many  times  that  he 
was. 

Q.  He  was  not  present  when  that  was  said,  was  he  i 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  What  you  know  of  his  keeping  up  the  rear,  was 

chiefly  what  you  heard  said  f 

A.  Yes,  and  seeing  him  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  ? 

A.  Hoj  except  standing  at  the  Glass  House. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  positive  you  did  not  see  him  in 
other  parts  ? 

A,  No ;  but  when  I  recollect  seeing  him  he  was  there. 

Q.  But  if  I  understand  you  right,  you  did  not  see  him 
•ften  in  that  situation  i 

A.  He  was  there  when  I  saw  him  ;  I  cannot  say  more 
than  I  have. 

Q.  This  is  of  importance  to  him,  and  afieets  his  Mfe, 
therefore  you  will  excuse  my  pressing  you  upon  it'  whether 
you  saw  him  often  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  see  him  often  thete. 

Q.  Had  you  known  him  before  i 
A.  Yes  I  had ;  I  wish  I  had  never  known  none  of 
ibem. 

John  Dexter  sworn. 

Mr.  Denman.— Do   not   you    live  in   the   parish  of 

Pentridge  i 

A.  Yes  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Buckland  Hollow  is  in 
Heage. 
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JIfr.  JRtcAanZson.'-^Is  Heage  a  parish,  or  ia  aaj  other 

parish  i 

A.  It  is  widim  the  parish  of  Duffield. 

Mr.  Denman. — Duffield  is  a  very  large  parish  i 

A.  Yes. 

C  CoQlaining  different  townships  J  ' 

,^9  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  raany  townships  there  are  in  it? 

A.  No. 

Mr,  Ridkardson. — Is  the  town  of  Heage  at  some  dis* 
tance  Irom  Buckland  HoUow  i 

A*  Yes. 

Mr.  Denmam. — What  is  Buckland  Hollow,  a  singk 
tiouse  i  "^  ^ 

^Lm   1  es« 

<2.  There  is  a  township  of  Heage  f 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson. — ^This  is  a  sufficient  description  of  the 
place  of  abode,  I  submit. 

Examined  by  ilfr.  Richardson. 

Q.  Were  you  in  che  month  of  June  last  serrant  to 
Mr.  Wbeatoroft  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  libepthof  June  were  you  disturbed  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  i 
.  A.  About  twelve  or  between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  What  were  you  disturbed  by  i 

A.  By  a  desperate  noise  1  heard  in  the  yard,  and  ib^ 
first  word  that  I  heard  was 

Mr.  Cross. — My  Lord,  we  are  referring  to  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne^  we  have  not  quite  abandoned  the  objection 
with  respect  to  the  description  of  this  witness  ;  it  is  pro^ 
Yided,  that  a  list  shall  be'  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  speci^ 
/ying  the  names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
witnesses  ;  the  question  is,  whether  the  place  of  abode  of 
this  witness  is  sufficiently  mentioned  in  the  panel  ;  the 
place  of  abode  is  described  in  these  words,  **  of  Btickleuii 
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Hollow,  in  the  parish  of  Duffield,  in  the  county  of  Derby .^ 
Jiow  the  evidence  is  this,  that  Buckland  Hollow  is  the 
name  given  to  a  single  house  where  the  witness  lives,  and 
that  the  parish  of  Dufiield  contains  a  great  many  town- 
ships ;  now  that  being  the  case,  I  conceive  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  description  of  the  place  of  abode  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  which  directs  the  place  of  abode  to 
be  described.  I  apprehend  the  correct  mode  of  describing  the 
place  of  abode  of  any  person  is  by  describing  the  township 
in  which  he  lives,  and  that  there  is  no  other  correct  mode  of 
describing  a  person's  place  of  abode  in  a  country  situation ; 
if  it  were  sufficient  to  describe  the  witness's  place  of  abode 
as  it  is  here  described,  it  might  be  sufficient  also  to  say  of 
the  parish  of  Duffield,  or  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  and  it  might  be  contended,  that 
describing  the  place  of  abode  of  the  party  to  be  in 
counties  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  directions  of  this 
Act.  In  a  parish  containing  a  number  of  townships  and  a 
numerous  population,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
prisoner  can  be  enabled  to  obtain  proper  information 
respecting  the  residence  of  the  party  so  as  to  enquire  about 
him,  unless  the  township  is  mentioned  ;  for  these  reasons 
I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  'this  witness  has  not  been  so 
described  in  the  copy  of  the  panel  given  to  the  prisoner,  as 
will  authorize  the  prosecutor  to  call  him  as  a  witness. 

Mr,  Denman. — My  Lord,  I  apprehend  this  objection  is 
well  founded  ;  this  person  is  not  described  as  living  in  the 
township  of  Heage  to  which  Buckland  Hollow  belongs, 
but  in  general  terms  as  livmg  in  a  very  large  parish,  and 
that  parish  it  appears  comprehends  many  townships,  of 
which  one  is  the  township  of  Duffield,  being  the  name  of 
the  parish.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  put  this  better 
than  by  illustrating  it  in  a  supposed  case  from  the  place 
where  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Cross  resides,  from  the  town 
of  Manchester,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  a  parish  of  itself, 
but  a  township  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Salford.  Now, 
suppose  that  any  person  was  to  be  described  as  dwelling 
jin  James-street,  or  any  street  in  the  parish. of  Salford,  I 
Ifrould  submit  tQ  your  Lordship  whether  that  could  be  coa^ 
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sidered  as  a  proper  description  within  this  act  of  pat^ 
liament^  My  Lord,  I  apprehend  it  is  of  the  highest  im* 
portance  that  this  provision  of  the  statute  be  strictly  and 
punctually  enforced  in  every  instance  ;  and  if  your  Lord- 
ships should  see  that  by  the  rule  laid  down  in  any  parti** 
cular  instance  there  be  a  possibility  of  introducing  a 
relaxation  of  this  particular  provision,  I  am  sure  that  your 
Lordships  would  feel  bound  to  reject  such  a  rule  as  might 
lead  to  such  general  consequences.  Now  my  Lords,  the 
question  is,  whether  the  party  here  has  a  fair  opportunity 
of  knowing  where  the  person  so  described  resides  ;  he 
knows  John  Dexter  of  the  township  of  Heage,  but  he 
knows  no  John  Dexter  of  the  township  of  DufBeld,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  those  persons  were  to  be  considered  as 
cognizant  that  the  township  of  Heage  is  part  of  the  parish 
of  Duffield,  it  appears  to  me  the  description  of  the  lone 
house  should  be  first  adopted,  and  that  if  any  municipal 
division  should  be  inserted  that  should  be  the  smallest  and 
least  general  and  the  most  special  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  admit.  If  a  man  resided  in  the  town  of  Derby> 
I  should  doubt  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  so  ;  I 
should  think  that  the  parish  also  ought  to  be  inserted,  for  that 
a  prisoner  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  who 
are  the  parties  to  come  against  him,  and  of  knowing  by 
what  witnesses,  he  might  be  able  to  contradict  him  as  to 
facts  he  might  be  likely  to  prove,  or  the  character  of  the 
man  who  was  to  come  as  a  witness  ;  it  appears  to  me,  with 
great  deference  to  your  Lordships,  that  this  principle  as  to 
description  cannot  be  disputed,  and  that  if  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  such  consequences  as  I. contend,  your  Lordships, 
will  not  admit  any  rule  which  can  be  so  followed  up. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
you  need  not  give  yourself  any  trouble;  the  Court  do  not 
feel  the  least  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  witness  is  de- 
scribed as  of  Buckland  Hollow,  in  the  parish  of  DufHeld ;, 
and  he  swears  that  he  is  of  Buckland  Hollow,  in  the  parish 
of  Duffield ;  how  can  he  be  described  more  particularly  F 

Mr  Justice  Abbott.     Certainly  every  witness  must  be 
described,  so  as  to  be  found ;  and  .the  question  is,  wbethes- 
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this  fs  not  a  stlfficient  decription.  BackiancF  Holtow,  I«p^ 
prehend^  accordiug  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness^  to  be 
a  place  very  well  known  ;  I  do  not  know  thai  its  being  in- 
serted to  be  in  the  parish  of  Duffield,  and  in  the  township 
of  Heage  too^  would  have  enabled  persons*  to  find  it  the 
better. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.  It  is  evident  that  Backland  Hol- 
low was  a  good  decription,  and  sufficient  to  be  known  by 
the  person  for  whose  information  the  statute  directs  the 
notice  to  be  given ;  the  only  object  of  requiring  the  de- 
scription of  the  party  to  be  given,  k  that  the  prisoner,  or 
those  acting  for  him,  may  know  where  to  find  him. 

Mr,  Justice  Dallas.  It  appears  to  me,,  not  having  the 
least  doubt  upon  the  subject,  casting  my  eye  upon  the 
notices,  that  they  are  all  in  this  way  ^  if  this  be  bad,,  all  are 
bad ;  I  do  not  find  township  in  any  one, 

Mr.  Denman,  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  ;,  if  your 
lordship  looks  at  the  next ;  **  Samuel  Day  kin,  of  Wood 
Linkin,  in  the  township  of  Codnor/'  non  constat  that  there 
is  a  township  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas.  You  may  find  a  single  instance; 
but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  upon  the  point ;  1  pointed 
out  that  perhaps  unnecessarily. 

Mr,  Richardson  (to  Dexter.)  You  stated  that  jou  were 
disturbed  about  twelve  at  niglu,  by  a  great  noise  ia  the 
yard  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed  f 

A.  Yes;  the  first  word  I  beard  was,  **  come  Dexter  get 
up,  we  must  take  you  along  with  us.''  I  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  or  see  then  I 

A.  The  first  vford  I  heard  was,  ''  come  down  and  open 
the  door,  we  must  have  you  along  with  us  ^"  tbey  saic^ 
that  again. 

Q.  From  the  window  could  you  see  any  persons  m  the 
yard  i 

A.  Yes,  they  stood  just  before  the  door,  as  it  might  be 
heri,  as  I  was  looking  oat  of  the  window*^ 
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(2.  IKd  you  go  down  i 

A.  I  told  them  that  I  should  not  open  the  door;  some 
one  made  answer,  telling  me,  that  if  I  would  not  com* 
down  and  open  the  door,  they  had  shot  IIepworth*s  man, 
Had  they  would  also  shoot  me.  I  told  them  that  they 
might  shoot  on,  for  I  should  not  come  down  and  open  the. 
door ;  they  answered  again,  telling  me,  that  I  had  better 
come  down  and  open  the  door,  or  else,  if  I  would  not  com* 
down,  they  would  break  the  door  open. 

Q.  Did  you  still  refnse  to  open  it^ 
A,  I  did  ;  and  immediately  two  men  began  to  break 
open  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  The  instant  I  saw  two  men  go  to  break  open  the 
door,  I  went  to  call  the  young  man  out  of  the  garret. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  in  breaking  open  the  door? 

A.  Whilst  I  was  upon  the  garret  stairs^  the  door  smashed 
open. 

Q.  Was  the  door  forced  on  the  outside  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  heard  a  louder  knock  than  I  had  heard  be-^ 
fore,  and  the  door  broke  open  with  it. 

Q.  Did  any  persons  come  in  upon  the  door  being  forcecl 
open  ? 

A  There  was  I  suppose,  as  many  as  half  a  score  entered 
the  house. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  They  then  called  to  me,  to  ask  me  whether  I  would 
come  down  stairs ;  I  told  them  I  hoped  they  would  give 
me  time  to  dress  me  ;  I  came  down  part  dressed,  and  found 
that  part  of  those  that  came  into  the  bouse  were  armed. 

Q,  With  what  were  they  armed  ? 

A.  Spikes  and  spears,  and  guns  and  pistols. 

Q.  Were  you  forced  to  join  them  ? 

A.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  remain ;  they  told  me  that 
positively  1  must  go,  and  therefore  I  had  better  get  myself 
dressed;  I  went  up  to  dress  myself,  and  when  I  came 
down  again,  they  were  charging  the  ^un  which  wa^  taken 
off  the  top  of  the  lv>u^* 
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Q.  Which  was  taken  from  your  master^s  house  ? 
'  ^  A,  Yes,  oilr  gun. 

Q.  Were  you  compelled  to  join  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  other  persons  taken  with  you  from  the 
house  ? 

A,  Yes/ two  men. 
'  Q.  What  were  their  names  ? 

A.  William  Wheatcroft  and  Samtiel  Levers  ;  I  had  only 

resided  in  the  house  that  night. 

..  ft.  Fellow  servants  of  your's  ? 
A,  The  one  a  blacksmith,  the  other  a  fellow  servant. 

Q.  They  were  compelled  to  join  ? 
A.  Yes,  they  were. 

ft.  What  was  said  to  you  before  you  left  the  house  .^ 

A,  We  asked  them  what  their  intention  was,  and  why 

were  they  acting  in  that  manner;  they  said  that  they  were 

going  to  ease  the  nation  of  that  burthen  it  had  so  long 

groaned  under. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.     Do  you  know  who  said  that  f 

A,  Both  Manchester  Turner  and  the  captain. 

Mr,   Richardson.     Do  you  mean    Brandeth   by    the 

captain  i 
A.  Yes. 

ft.  Frona  Mr.  Wheatcroft'^s    house,    you  proceeded  to 
Pentridge-lane  with  the  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

ft.  Were  you  joined  there  by  another  party  .^ 

A.  Yes,  that  remained  at  the  lane  end. 
.    ft.  Were  they  drawn  up  in  any  way  ? 

A*  They  put  us  in  ranks  when  we  joined. 

ft.  Who  put  you  in  ranks  ? 

A.  The  captain  and  Manchester  Turner  were  the  tw0 

active  men. 

ft.  Do  you  know  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  prisoner  I 
».    -4.  Yes. 

ft.  Was  he  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

ft.  Where  was  it  you  first  saw  him  ? 

A.  At  Pentridge-lane-end,  when  they  had  formed  us. 
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"^  .Q.  When  the  two  parties  joined  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  then  formed  by  the  captain  and  Manchester 
Turner  in  ranks  ? 

A,  Yes,  three  deep. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  say  anything  to  you  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  ;  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  go. 

Q.  Has  he  any  sons  ? 
'•  A.  Yes,  he  told  us  there  were  two  of  his  sons  of  the 
party. 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  they  were  going  to  i 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.     What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.    What  did  he  say  f 

A.  He  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  Nottingham^ 
and  that  there  was  a  parliament  chose  ready  when  they 
got  there ;  and  that  the  party  in  Nottingham  would  break 
into  the  houses  and  take  away  the  soldiers  arms,  and  that 
[Nottingham  would  be  all  taken  by  such  time  as  we  got 
there. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more? 

A.  Yes,  he  said  respecting  us  all  going,  that  we  had 
better  all  go,  for  that  those  that  remained  behind,  there 
would  be  a  party  come  out  of  the  North  that  would  take  or 
9 weep  all  before  them. 

Q.  Any  thing  more  ? 

A.  As  we  were  going  along^  it  was  talked  of  in  the  party 
that  if  Mr.  Jessop  did  not  surrender  or  give  up  his  men, 
they  would  take  away  his  life;  who  it  was  that  said  that 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  near  at  the  time  that  was  said  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Was  he  near  enough  to  hear  that  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  further  said  about  the  nature  of  the 
insurrection  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  not  you  during  the.  time  of  your  proceeding 
forwards ' 

A.  I  did  not  go  much  further. 
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at.  Where  about  waB  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ladlam  when 
the  party  marched  on  f 
A.  He  was  in  the  rear. 
Q.  How  was  he  armed  ? 

A.  With  a  spike  or  a  spear^  which  it  was  I  cannot  say, 
Q.  Was  it  a  thing  like  one  of  these  i 
4.  Yes,  it  was. 
Q.  He  marched  in  the  rear. 

ji.  Yes ;  and  the  right  hand  man  of  three  the  greater 
part  of  the  time ;  the  rearguard. 

Q.  Forming  the  rear  guard  i 

A.  They  went  abreast  three  in  the  rear  guard. 

Q.  There  was  a  rear  guard  of  three,  of  which  he  formed 
the  right  hand  man  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  close  to  the  ranks  or  a  little  way  behind 
them  ? 

A.  A  little  distance  when  they  hahed  a  little ;  be  marched 
up  to  them  ;  he  was  a  little  way  behind  them. 

Q,  Pid  you  endeavour  to  get  away  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  In  Pentridge-Iane ;  I  turned  behind  once  when  they 
were  going  forwards  and  stopped  behind,  and  he  said 
'^  come  we  must  have  you  forward,  you  must  come  along, 
with  us." 

Q,  Who  was  he  ? 

A,  The  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  said  so,  was  he  ? 

A.  Yes. 

C2.  Did  you  make  any  further  attempt  to  get  away  i 

A.  I  tried  two  or  three  different  times,  and  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  my  escape  in  the  rear;  and  when  we  had 
got  into  Pentridge,  I  went  forward  and  said,  **  come  come^ 
it  will  not  do  to  stay  here  all  night,  what  are  they  about  so 
long ;''  and  I  went  down  a  yard  as  if  I  was  going  to  call 
a  person,  and  made  my  escape  down  the  yard. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  attempted  two  or  three 


times  to  get  away  in  the  rear,  bat  ftmod  it  impossible ; 
^bat  was  it  rendered  tbat  impossible  ? 

A,  It  was  Isaac  Ludlam  and  the  two  men  that  were  with 
him  that  prevented  me. 

Q^  When  you  say  Isaac  Ludlam,  do  you  mean  the 
elder  or  the  younger? 

A.  The  elder. 

Q.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  Who  were  those  two  men  f 

^.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  volunteers  I  should  think  f 

A,  In  the  local. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  rear  f 

A,  I  walked  in  the  rear. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  said> "  come — you  must  come  along 
with  us?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Manchester  Turner  and  the  captain  were  the  two 
who  talked  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  The  principal  men  in  putting  them  in  rank. 

Q.  They  appeared  you  say  to  be  the  most  active  meft  f 

J.  Yes. 

(2.  You  say,  1  think,  that  some  one  said  it  was  talked 
that  if  Jessop  did  not  give  up  his  men  so  and  so  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  expression  i 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Faughan.  He  did  not  say  "  some  said  it 
was  talked.'' 

Mr.  Denman.    He  says  so  ttow.  ^ 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  I  have  it,  that  it  was  talked  by  sdm€ 
one  in  the  party. 

A.  There  was  some  oi\e  in  the  party  said,  that  if  Jessop 
did  not  give  up  his  men  he  would  be  murdered. 

Mr.  henman.    Who  wad  that  f 

A.  I  cannot  say. 
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.  Q.  Where  was  he? 
A,  The  one  close  by  my  side. 

Q.  When  you  were  marching  f 

A.  No;  when  we  were  halted. 

Q.  You  were  all  about  as  you  pleased  there  ? 

A.  We  were  talking  one  with  another^  and  with  Isaac 

Ludlam^  and  with  the  serjeant. 

Q.  Who  was  the  serjeant  ? 

A.  Manchester  Turner  was  called  the  serjeant  there. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Richardson. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this   observation,  was  the  prisoner 
near  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  made  in  his  presence  and  hearing  ? 
A.  Yes. 

William  Booth  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  J.  Balguy. 

Q.  Did  you  live  at  Pentridge-lane-end  ou  the  9th  of 
June  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  disturbed  at  atiy  time  on 
that  night  ? 

jd.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock* 

Q.  What  were  you  disturbed  by  ? 

^.  By  a  parcel  of  men. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  disturb  you  ? 

A.  They  were  knocking  very  loud  at  the  door. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that  did  you  get  out  of  bed  and 
go  the  window  ? 

A.  They  called  "  halloo,"  and  I  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window. 

(2.  Did  you  open  the  window  ? 

A.  YeS;  I  opened  the  window  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted. 
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Q.  What  answer  did  they  make  to  you  ? 
A.  They  said  I  want  you  and  your  gun. 

Q.  What  answer  did  ybu  make  ? 

A»  I  said  I  have  no  gun  :  they  said  **  then  I  must  have 
you;  come  down  stairs  and  open  the  door,  or  else  I  will 
shoot  vou." 

Q.  Was  this  all  said  by  one  man,  or  were  there  many 
voices  ? 

A^  I  believe  it  was  all  said  by  one  man, 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  stairs  ? 

ji.  I  said,  "  I  cannot  go,  I  am  ballotted  for  tHe  militia, 
and  I  must  attend  at  Derby  to  day." 

Q.  This  was  before  you  came  down  stairs  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  answer  was  made  to  that  ? 

Jl.  They  said,  ''  come  down  stairs  and  open  the  door, 
we  will  protect  you  from  the  militia;  or  else  I  will  shoot 
^•ou." 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  down  stairs  ? 

ji.  Yes,  I  went  down  stairs  and  unbolted  the  door. 

,Q.  What  happened  upon  your  unbolting  the  door  f 

A.  Part  of  the  door  fell  into  the  passage, 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that  ? 

A.  The  occasion  of  that  was  the  violence  the  men  had 
used  at  the  door. 

Q.  The  violence  which  had  been  used  before  you  came 
^own  stairs  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q,  Upon  the  door  being  opened,  whom  did  you  see  ? 

A*  I  saw  a  number  of  men  rush  in  at  the  door. 

Q.  How  many  f 

A-  Six  or  eight.  '. 

Q.  Armed  or  unarmed  ? 

-4.  Some  were  armed  with  gnns. 

Q,  Were  the  others  armed  with  any  thing  i 
A.  Some  that  stpod  at  the  door  were  armed  with  spikes. 
^    Q.  Were  all  that  came  into  the  house  armed  I 
yi.  I  ^ill  not  say  whether  all  were  or  not. 
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Q.  The  spikev  were  weapons  like  tbofie  on  the  table  i 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  What  passed  when  those  persons  came  into  the 
house? 

J.  The  captain  of  the  company  asked  me  where  mj 
clothes  were  I  took  up  stairs. 

Q,  Who  was  the  captain  ? 

A.  A  man  that  they  called  Jerry. 

C2.  You  were  not  dressed  at  tliat  time  ? 

il.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  lie  say? 

A*  ^'  Go  and  put  them  on  immediately ;"  I  went  up 
itairs  immediately  to  put  my  clothes  on  ;  they  lit  a  candle^ 
and  followed  me  up. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  followed  you  up  ? 

A'  Four  or  five. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? 

A.  Yes,  one  was  the  captain,  and  William  Turner ;  they 
were  all  that  I  knew ;  those  two  were  all  that  followed 
me,  as  I  knew. 

Q.  What  passed  when  you  got  up  stairs  ? 

A.  They  asked  me  what  I  had  been  doing,  as  I  was  not 
dressed ;  I  told  them  I  bad  made  what  haste  I  could ; 
'*  Make  haste,"  he  said,  "  or  else  I  will  shoot  you." 

Q.  You  got  dressed  ? 

A.  Whilst  I  was  dressing  me,  I  did  not  get  on  fast 
enough  for  them;  and  they  said, ''  Make  haste;  you  seem 
to  wish  us  to  shoot  you ;"  and  I  said,  **  I  had  rather  you 
would  not."  Then  I  only  stopped  to  put  either  my  waist- 
coat and  my  breeches  on;  they  drove  me  down  before 
them  into  the  house;  I  went  and  set  me  down  on  the 
squab,  and  offered  to  put  my  boots  on,  and  to  lace  them ; 
and  the  ^aptain  said,  *^  If  you  gfier  to  stop  to  lace  your 
boots,  I  will  shoot  you.'' 

Q.  Did  they  at  last  force  you  out  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  was  forced  out  of  the  house  before  them? 

Q.  Did  they  put  any  thing  into  your  hand  ? 

A.  No;  when  I  was  going  out  of  the  house,  there  was 
some  man  called  me  by  my  simame,  and  said,  ^  Have  uo( 
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you  a  gun  ;**  and  I  said,  *'  No,  I  have  not,  nor  never  had 
»ince  I  was  here.'* 

Q.  Upon  your  saying  that  you  had  no  gun,  what  did 
they  say  f 

A.  They  said  I  must  take  a  fork ;  I  said  I  could  not 
find  any  fork  :  and  they  drove  me  out  of  the  yard,  and  took 
me  to  a  man  along  the  ranks  who  had  a  gun,  and  told  him 
to  take  care  of  that  man  as  a  prisoner. 

Q.  Did  you  march  on  with  them  from  that  place  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  We  went  Pentridge  way,  and  went  to  Mr,  Storer^s  t 

Q.  I  will  not  ask  you  what  passed  there ;  do  you  re- 
member a  gun  being  fired  any  where  ? 

A»  Yes,  for  a  signal  to  alarm  them  at  Butterley. 

Q.  Where  was  it  fired  f 

A.  Against  the  meeting-house,  near  to  a  close  belonging 
to  Andrew  Moore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

A.  Near  the  top  of  Pentridge  ? 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  poney  being  brought  out  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  poney  i 

A.  George  Weightman  brought  the  poney  out  of  the 
yard,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Booth's  bam ;  the  captain 
told  him  to  take  that  poney  and  ride  to  Nottingham  forest, 
and  see  how  they  were  coming  on,  and  to  come  back  to 
Langley  mill  and  bring  them  tidings. 

Q.  Having  got  Mr.  Booth's  poney,  do  you  remember 
marching  forwards  to  Butterley  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  works  at  Butterley  f 

A.  Yes. 

XI.  In  what  wder  did  you  march  to  Butterley  i 

A,  We  marched  two  deep  to  Butterley. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlam  i  * 

A4  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  should  know  him  I 
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Q.  Look  at  him  ?  ^ 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  that  man  there. 

Q,  Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? 

w4.  I  saw  him  before  we  got  to  Butterley  ? 

Q.  What  had  he  ? 
A.  He  had  a  spike. 

Q.  In  what  situation  was  he  ?- 

A.  He  was  fixed  in  the  rear  to  keep  the  men  up,  so  that 
they  could  not  get  away. . 

Q.  With  the  prisoner  in  the  rear  keeping  the  men  up, 
you  marched  to  Butterley  ? 

A'  Yes. 

Q.  What  passed  when  you  were  at  the  works  at  But- 
terley ? 

A,  The  captain  in  front  of  the  men  marched  up  to  the 
Butterley  gates,  and  rapped  at  the  door  ? 

Q.  1  will  not  ask  you  particularly  what  passed  ^ther/s; 
from  thence  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  up  into  the  turnpike  road,  and  then  along 
the  turnpike  road  to  Ripley,  over  the  coke  hearth. 

Q.  From  Ripley  did  you  go  to  Codnor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  the  prisoner  march  with  you  from  Butterley  to 
Codnor? 

A,  Yes,  I  saw  him  several  times  ? 

Q.  Was  he  always  in  the  same  position  when  you  isaw 

him  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? 

A.  Keeping  guard  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  at  Codnor  ? 

A.  We  called  at  a  house  they  called  the  Glass  House. 

Q.  A  public  house  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  all  go  into  the  public  house  i 

A>  No ;  the  prisoner  said  to  the  captain,  ^^  There  must 

somebody  stop  on  the  outside,  to  take  care  that  the  men 

did  not  get  away  ;  for  that  a  great  many  of  them  would 

go  away^  if  there  was  not  some  person  to  take  caj:e  of  them 

on  the  outside."  ,  ^   ^ 
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Q.  Who  remained  on  the  outside  i 

A.  Isaac  Ladlam. 

Q.  The  prisoner  f 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  the  outside  of  the  Glass  House  public 
house? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Had  he  a  spike  at  that  time? 

A.  He  had  a  gun  delivered  to  him  during  the  time  he 
stopped  there ;  I  saw  him  have  a  gun  at  the  time  I  came 
out  of  the  Glass  House. 

Q.  What  had  he  when  ypu  went  in  ? 

A.  He  had  a  spike  when  I  went  in. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  he  had  a  gun  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  person  who  remained  outside  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  I  saw  his  son  likewise. 

Q.  Was  the  son  armed  as  well  as  the  father  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  any  arms  with  him 
when  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  party  or  not.  I  saw  him 
through  the  window  during  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  raining  while  you  were  in  the  public  house  i 
A.  Yes,  it  rained  very  hard. 

Q,  From  the  public  house  at  Codnor  where  did  you 
go  to  ? 

A,  We  marched  on  the  road  for  Langley  jnilh 

Q,  Is  that  in  the  way  to  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  march  along  with  you  f 

Jt,  Yes,  I  saw  him  several  times  in  his  old  situation*  ' 

Q.  Between  the  Glass  Hous^  and  Langley  mill  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  old  situation  ? 

4*  Still  continuing  in  the  rear. 

Q,  Did  you  go  further  than  Langley  mill  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  ?  ' 

A.  I  went  beyond  Eastwood,  a  little  way. 

VoL.IL  O 
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Q.  What  became  of  you  then  ? 

A.  I  got  away  about  half  a  mile  beyond  Eastwood^  and 
turned  back. 

Q,  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  all  the  way  to  Eastwood  ? 

A,  I  saw  the  prisoner  beyond  Eastwood ;  when  I  was 
turning,  the  prisoner  was  going  forwards. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  with  the  party  ? 

A.  No ;  he  was  behind  the  party  then. 
'  Q.  How  far  behind  the  party  ? 

A.  The  party  was  got  out  of  sights  over  the  hill,  the 
greatest  part  of  them. 

Hugh  Booth  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Solicitor  General. 

Q.  I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge-lane-end  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  the  son  of  Samuel  Booth  ? 

A.  Y^s  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  on  Monday  night,  the  gth  ol 
June  last,  l>eing  disturbed  in  the  night  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  disturbed  you  ? 

A*  A  party  of  men  came  to  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  the  door  ? 

A.  They  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  two  or  three 
times. 

(2.  What  did  they  say  f 

A.  They  called  out  for  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  call  out  ? 

A.  They  called  out  '  I  want  you ;  I  want  Hugh  Booth.' 

Q.  Was  any  answer  given  to  that  ? 

A.  Yes;  my  father  got  up  and  wished  them  to  go 
without  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  upon  bis  wishing  them  to  go 
without  you  ? 

A.  They  said  they  would  not  go  without  me,  ihtt  if  my 
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father  would  not  get  up  aud  open  the  door^  they  would 
break  down  the  door  and  shoot  him. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  else? 

A.  I  got  up  and  went  down  to  the  door,  as  they  wished 
me  to  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  In  what  way  did  they  express  their 
wish^  that  you  should  go  with  them  ? 

A.  There  was  a  man  offered  me  a  spike,  to  go  with  them 
in  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  What  did  they  say  when  you 
came  to  the  door  ? 

A.  They  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Mr,  Justice  Abbott.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  said 
they  were  going  to  Nottingham  f 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  The  prisoner?. 

A.  Yes. 

(2.  He  was  at  the  door? 

A.  No,  he  was  a  little  way  off  the  door. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  By  Isaac  Ludlam,  do  you  mean 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  or  the  youogex  ? 

A.  The  elder ;  that  man  who  is  therie. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Was  it  mentioned  where  they  had 
been  at  ? 

A.  They  came  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  to  our  house. 

Q.  You  say  they  threatened  to  shoot  you,  was  any  thing 
else  said  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  else. 

Q.  You  say  they  gave  you  a  spike  ? 
'  A.  They  wanted  me  to  have  one,  but  I  would  not  take  it. 

Q.  Who  wanted  you  to  have  a  spike  ?  . 

A.  Miles  Bacon. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  you  ? 

A.  Th^y  wished  me  to  go  into  the  ranks. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  go  into  the  ranks  ? 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  The  prisoner? 

A.  Yes. 

Qi  Were  you  forced  to  go  into  the  ranks  i 
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A.  Yes,  at  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ^m  Pentridge-lan^end  ? 

A.  I  went  as  far  as  Butterlej;  I  went  up  Pentridge 
from  there. 

Q..  Upon  your  coming  to  Pentridge>  did  you  sti^  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  body  halted  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  at  that  time,  the  prisoner  saying 
any  thing  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(2.  What  was  it  he  said  ? 

A,  I  asked  him  where  we  were  going,  and  he  said  '  it 
is  brought  to  a  head  at  lafet,  we  are  going  to  Nottingham.' 

Q.  After  this,  did  you  go  on  to  Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Bright  i 

A*  Yes.  • 

Q.  Did  vou  go  to  his  house? 

A.  Yes.' 

Q.  That  is  in  Pentridge  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q..  You  say  you  stopped  at  John  Bright's  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  stopping  at  John  Bright's,  had  you 
any  conversation  with  Ludlam  f 

A.  Yes. 

C2.  By  Ludlam,  do  you  mean  the  prisoner  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  pasfsed  between  you  and  him,  when  you  wer^ 
at  John  Bright's  \ 

A.  I  asked  him  again  where  we  were  going. 

Q.  What  did  he  then  say  i 

A.  He  said  we  were  going  to  Nottingham;  he. said 
there  was  a  parliametit  formed  at  Nottingham,  and  we  were 
going  to  guard  them. 

Q.  Any  thing  more  ? 

A*  He  aaid  *  the  business  will  all  be  done  before, we  get 
there/ 
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Q.  Had  yOu  any  conversation  there  with  any  others  of 
the  party  ? 

A.  There:  was  a  young  man  with  a  blue  coat  and  blue 
trowsers. 

(2.  Had  he  any  arms  ? 
A.  Yes,  a  sword. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name  \ 

A.  I  have  heard  since  that  his  name  is  Manchester 

Turner. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  else  about  his  person  ? 
A.  No ;  I  did  not  see  any  thing  particular. 

Q.  He  was  of  the  party,  however  ? 
•  A,  Yes  he  was. 

Q.  What  part  was  he  taking  ? 

A.  They  called  him  serjeant. 

Q.  What  induces  you  now  to  say,  you  beCeve  him  to 

be  Manchester  Turner  ? 

•  '  A:  By  his  blue  dress. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  i 
A,  No. 

Q.  There  was  a  person  of  this  description  whom  they 

called  Serjeant,  with  a  sword  ? 

A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  i 

A.  I  did  not  ask  him  any  question. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

A.  He  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham,  to  unload 
the  burthen  that  England  had  so  long  borne. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? 

A.  Against  John  Bright's. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  at  John  Bright's,  besides  this  con- 
versation, was  any  thing  done  there  ? 

A.  I  saw  John  Bright  bring  a  fork  out. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  else  done  whilst  you  halted  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  thing  else. 

Q.  'Was  any  gun  fired  ? 

A.  There  was  a  gun  fired  before  we  got  to  John  Bright*! 
house,  just  before.  • 
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Q.  Did  you  know  why  the  gun  was  fired  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  From  Pentridge,  where  did  you  inarch  to? 
A.  Towards  Butte rley. 

Q.  Had  the  prisoner  any  arms  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he  ? 

A,  A  large  staff,  with  ia  spike  at  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Such  an  one  as  this  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  about  did  old  Ludlam  walk  ? 
A,  He  was  walking  in  the  rear. 

Q.  In  your  way  to  Butterley  did  you  observe  him  doing 
any  thing  ? 

j1.  He  was  very  forward  in  pushing  the  men  along. 

Q.  You  went  on  in  tliis  way  to  Butterley  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  canxe  to  Butterley,  were  you  of  the  party 
that  went  round  by  the  works  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  round  to  Butterley  ? 

Q.  Were  you  halted  at  Butterley  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Goodwin  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  any  thing  being    said  by  Mr. 

Goodwin  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  party? 
A.  William  Turner  and  a  mati  called  the  Nottingham 
captain. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  either  William  Turner  or  the  Notting* 
ham  captain  say  any  thing  to  Mr.  Goodwin  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  of  them  ? 

A.  The  Nottingham  captaiu. 

Mr,  Justice  Abbott,    Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  this  ? 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,     Only  as  introductory  to  another 

fact,  my  Lord ;  I  will  take  it  short ;  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Mr.  Goodwin  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he 
said  we  want  your  men. 

Q.  Mr.  Goodwin  made  some  answer  to  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  told  him  they  would  not  have  any. 
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Q.  What  became  of  you  i 
A.  I  went  into  Mr.  Goodwin's  office. 
Q.  How  did  you  get  into  Mr.  Goodwin's  office  i 
A.  I  saw  the  door  open  wliile  the  party  baited,  and 
I  walked  in. 

Q.  You  made  your  escape  from  them  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  did  not  join  them  again  i 
A.  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Demnfiru 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  arms  P 
A.  No. 

Q.  None  the  whole  way  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  captain  and  Turner  were  the  active  people  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  works  it  was  that  t^he  captain  came  and  made 
that  demand  of  Mr.  Goodwin  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  you  heard  of  the  captain  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  heard  of  him  long  before  that  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  walk,  in  front  of  the  whole,  or  how  ? 
A.  Sometimes  in  front,  and  sometimes  in  other  places. 
Q.  As  you  had  no  arms,  were  you  in  the  ranks? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  near  the  front  ? 
A.  I  was  near  the  rear. 

Q.  Who  was  your  right  hand  or  left  hand  man  ? 
A.  James  Turner. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    Right  hand  or  left  hand  ? 
A.  Sometimes  right,  sometimes  left. 
Q.  He  was  against  you  i 
A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 
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Mr.  George  Goodwin,  sworn. 
!Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  managiDg  clerk  of  Messrs.  Jessop's 
iron  works  at  Butterley  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oa  the  8th  or  9th  of  June  special  constables  were 
sworn  in  at  the  works ;  those  works  ?  ... 

A.  They  were. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.     On  the  7th  was  not  it  ? 

A.  On  the  7th. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  did 
you  make  any  observations  or  see  any  thing  f 

A.  Yes ;  during  the  course  of  the  9th,  at  the  time  we 
were  on  duty  with  the  constables,  we  heard  guns  fired. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  night  might  it  be  i 
.A.  I  think  the  first  I  heard  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  or 
a  little  before. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue  ? 

A.  THb  guns,  till  day-light  I  think  ;  1  heard  three  or  four 
guns  and  horns  blowing. 

Qy  At  what  time  did  you  dismiss  your  constables,  sup- 
posing things  to  be  more  quiet  ? 

Ai  The  greater  part  a  little  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  Tuesday. 

Q.  After  you  had  dismissed  your  men,  did  you  observe 
any  body  in  particular  coming  by  your  premises  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  Mr.  Jessop  and  myself  came  down  with  a  party 
of  men,  those  that  were  armed  with  pikes,  to  the  office ;  it 
was  then  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  perhaps  a  quarter ;  we 
observed  first  a  man  riding  past  on  horseback,  George 
Weightman,  riding  very  quick  past. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  Weightman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  f 

J.  I  did ;  I  called  to  him  to  stop. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  f 

A^  No,  he  did  not ;  he  merely  looked  and  went  on. 
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Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  observe  any  other 
person? 

A.  Almost  immediately ;  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  i 

A.  About  one  hundred. 

Q.  In  what  state  ;  how  were  they  moving  ? 

A.  They  were  marching  on  the  road  from  Pentridge  in 
regular  military  ojden 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  rank  ? 

A.  Yes,  two  abreast. 

Q.  Had  they  any  arms  or  weapons  with  them  i 

A.  They  were  armed,  the  greater  part  with  guns,  that 
is^  some  with  guns,  many  with  spears  and  pikes,  and  a  few 
that  had  no  arms. 

Q  Did  they  stop  at  your  works  as  they  approached 
them  ? 

A,  They  did ;  they  marched  up  to  the  door  of  the  iron 
works,  and  there  stopped  and  halted. 

Q.  Upon  their  halting  did  you  speak  to  any  of  them  ? 
A*  I  did ;  I  spoke  to  the  captain  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  what  was  his  object  there. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  captain  i 

A.  Brandreth. 
f  Q.  What  answer  did  you  receive  from  him  ? 

A.  "  We  want  your  men."  I  told  him  they  should  not 
have  any  of  them ;  that  they  were  too  many  already,  ex« 
cepting  they  were  going  for  a  better  purpose. 

Q,  Did  you  recognize  amongst  them  any  persons  whom 
you  knew  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Mention  the  name  or  names  of  any  you  recognized  t 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder. 

Q.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

A.  Yes. 
\  Q.  What  was  he  doing,  how  was  he  placed  with  reference 

to  the  men  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  front  rank  as  it  was  then,  what  would 
have  been  the  rear  when  they  were  marching. 
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Q.  In  what  part  of  it  ?   . 

A,  Near  the  right  flank  near  the  office. 

Q.  V  pon  seeing  him  him»  did  you  say  any  thing  to  bim  ? 

A.  I  did ;  I  said, "  good  God,  Isaac,  what  are  you  doing 
here,  upon  such  an  errand  as  this  i''  I  urged  hixu  to  leave 
them* 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  told  him  he  had  got  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and 
he  would  be  hanged  if  he  did  uot  leave  them ;  "  go  home," 
I  said., 

Q,  Upon  your  saying  that,  did  he  make  any  reply,  or  did 
you  do  any  thing  to  him  f 

A.  1  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  him  with  his 
face  towards  the  office,  and  pushed  him. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f 

j1.  That  he  might  make  his  escape  into  the  office. 

Q.  Would  he  haVe  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  into 
the  office,  if  he  had  had  a  desire  of  so  doing  f 

A.  Certainly,  for  I  was  beside  him  in  the  ranks ;  he  had 
the  same  opportunity  as  I  bad. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  observation  to  you  upon  your 
saying  that  P 

A.  Yes,  he  said  '^  I  cannot  go  back,  I  am  as  bad  as  I 
can  be ;  I  must  go  on.'' 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  passed  between  you  two  ? 
A.  Yes,  most  of  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  other  person 
there  ? 

A.  Yes;  with  James  Taylor;  I  spoke  nearly  to  the 
same  effect  to  him. 

.   Q.  Did  anybody  go  into  the  office  i 
A.  Three. 

Q.  Three  of  them  escaped  from  the  Tanks  i 
A.  Three  of  them,  during  the  time  Ludlam  and  I  were 

taUdng,  escaped  into  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Booth  ? 
il.Yes;   he  was  one  of  them^  and  there  were  two 
others. 
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Q.  After  tUey  had  escaped  into  the  office^  what  bectune 
of  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  men  i 

A.  After  looking  at  each  other  for  a  short  time,  be  gave 

the  men  the  word  *'  march/'  and  took  them  away. 

Q.  Brandreth  did  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  march  upon  moviDg  i 

A.  They  marched  on  the  road  to  Ripley  from  Butteriey 

which  is  in  fact  the  road  towards  Nottingham. 

Q.  Is  that  the  road  to  Codnor  ? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  After  this  party  had  left  you^  did  you,  soon  ajfler- 

wardsy  see  anybody  else  ? 
A.  Another  party  came  shortly  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  Ludlam  go  with  them^  or  did  he  remain  i 
A^  Ludlam  went  off  with  the  first  party ;  when  Brand- 
reth gave  the  word,  he  marched  off  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    By  Ludlam^  do    you    mean    the 

prisoner  i 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  How  soon  after  they  had 
marched  did  you  observe  anybody  else  f 

A'  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  observed  another 
party  coming  into  Pentridge. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anybody  on  horseback  ? 

A.  That  was  a  little  distance  of  time  after  the  second 

body ;    in  about  half  an  hour  after,  or  less,  I   obseiVed 

William  Weightraan  coming  past  on  horseback. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  William  Weightman  going  ? 
A.  In  the  direction  of  Nottingham. 

Q.  The  same  direction  the  others  had  taken  i 

A.  Not  exactly  the  same  direction,  but  a  nearer  roa4» 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  f 

A.  i  had.    > 

•Q.  Without  going  into  the  ceoversatioB,  had  he  ^any 
thing  with  him,  and  did  you  take  any  thing  from  him  i 

A.  I  took  this  bag  of  bullets  from  him  (fToducing  U.) 

Q.  How  was  he  carrying  them  ? 

A.  He  had  them  upon  his  horse  ;  he  had  on  a  blue«moc)| 
frock,  and  the  smock  frock  in  part  covered  tbe  Ixag. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  there  are  ? 

A,  About  eighty-four  pounds. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  How  many  charges  ? 

A.  I  fancy  there  may  be  from  1500  to  2000. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  Are  they  all  the  same  bore,  or 

suited  to  different  bores  ? 

A.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  sizes  suited  to  different 
bores. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  besides  bullets  in  the  bag  ? 

A.  There  are  some  moulds  for  cartridges. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  something  of  that  sort  f 

A.  Yes,  those  were  in  the  bag. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cartridge  paper  ? 

A.  There  was  paper  in  the  bag. 

Q.  Was  that  paper  fit  for  those  purposes  ? 

A.  Yes,  fit  for  the  purpose,  though  not  the  best, 

Ct.  Were  those  bullets  given  up  to  you,  or  were  they 
taken  by  you  by  farce. 

A.  They  were  taken ;  he  resisted  till  he  found  it  was  of 
no  use.  I  think  the  man  with  the  bullets  passed  about 
four  o'clock. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  You  were  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  amongst  them  ? 

A.  I  certainly  was  surprised  at  seeing  him. 

Q.  A  man,  perhaps,  whom  you  had  known  and 
respected  ? 

A.  A  man  whom  I  had  known  for  several  years. 

Q.  And  a  man  whom  you  wished  well  to  no  doubt. 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  He  appeared  in  great  agitation,  I  think,  from  your 
description  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  a  good  deal  agitated  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  1  dare  say  you  thought  he  did  not  know  well  what 
he  was  about  ? 

A.  No  in  fact  I  did  not  think  about  it. 

Q.  You  had  no  clear  idea  yourself  what  they  were  about> 
had  you  i 

A.  Yes,  certainly.    . 
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a  You  met  with  no  resistance  from  tlie  account  you 

give? 
J..  No  not  from  him,  or  any  of  them. 

Q.  Nor  any  attempt  of  violence  to  you. 
A.  When  J  spoke  to  Taylor  he  made  an  attempt  to  cock 
his  piece. 

Q.  But  as  to  these  hundred  warriors,  you  set  them  at 

defiance  i 
A.  Ye§. 

Q.  Unarmed  as  you  were  ? 
A,  I  was  armed  ;  I  had  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  But  they  could  not  see  them  i 
A.  No/ihey  could  not  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  prisoner  that  if  he  quitted  the  ranks, 
you  were  able  to  protect  him  from  any  violence  of  his 
captain  or  the  others  ? 

A.  I  did  not  tell  him  that ;  but  I  conceived  his  life  would 
have  been  in  as  little  danger  as  my  own  :  having  offered 
him  protection,  I  should  have  afforded  it  at  the  hazard 
of  my  own. 

Q.  How  could  he  know  his  life  was  safe,  when  his  cap- 
tain had  shot  another  man  f 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  Though  confident  of  your  own  safety,  you  cannot 
undertake  to  say  that  he  considered  himself  safe  i 

A,  I  did  not  consider  myself  confident  of  safety.  I  con- 
sidered myself  in  danger  ;  but  I  considered  it  his  duty  to 
face  the  danger  the  same  as  myself;  being  in  the  situation 
J  was,  I  felt  it  my  duty. 

Q.  That  is  your  argument  upon  the  subject ;  it  may  or 
may  not  be  correct.  Without  attempting  any  violence, 
they  all  inarched  away  ? 

A*  Certainly ;  they  did  not  attempt  any  violence  there : 
Jr  have  described  pretty,  accurately  every  circumstance 
which  did  pass. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

CL  You  have  been  asked,  whether  you  had  any  idea  of 
what  they  were  about ;  how  many  special  constables  had 
you  sworn  in  on  the  Saturday  before  ? 

A.  About  one  hundred  ana  fifteen  or  one  hundred  and 
sixteen. 
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Q.  In  eKpeetaiion  of  i^faat  ? 

A.  la  expectation  of  an  insurrection  certainly, 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  preparations  at  the  office  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  the  Monday  afirernoon  we  got  thirteen  pikes 
made  to  arm  the  men. 

Q.  You  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  arrange^ 
ments  to  defend  the  works  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott  You  have  the  fact ;  I '  think  you 
need  not  go  into  the  reasons. 

Mr,  Cross.  You  had  thought  proper  to  manufacture 
some  pikes  for  the  defence  of  yourselves  and  your  pro- 
perty f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  a  stock  of  pikes  upon  your  premises  ? 

A.  We  had  thirteen  pikes  made  on  the  afternoon  before 
the  insurrection,  with  which  the  constables  were  armed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vanghan.  Were  they  made  for  the  con- 
stables ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  John  Storer  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  You  are  a  farmer  at  Pentridge,  I  believe  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Monday  the  9th  of  June  last,  wer^  you  disturbed 
after  you  had  gone  to  bed  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  it  ? 

A.  About  one  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  disturbed  you  ? 

A'  A  body  of  armed  men. 

Q.  How  did  they  disturb  you^  in  what  way  I 

A.  They  presented  guns  at  the  windows^  and  thi'eatened 
to  shoot  me. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  windows  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  the  first  of  my  hearing  them,  on  th^  first 
ilar:m. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  gu]]^  px^s^^ted  at  you  i 
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Q,  Was  any  thiag  said  to  you,  of  did  you  «ay  any  thing 
to  them  first  i 
As  "  Damn  you*  eyes  come  and  go  with  us,  or  we  will 

shoot  you." 
Q.  That  was  addressed  to  you  from  those  armed  men  i 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  at  that  time  what  number  there 

might  be  ? 

A.  Twelve  or  fifteen. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  to  that,  when  they  said, 
"  damn  your  eyes,  come  and  go  with  us,  or  we  will  shoot 
you  ? " 

A.  Yes ;  I  asked  them  if  there  was  no  excuse,  they 
said,  not. 

A.  Could  you  distinguish  who  any  of  the  men  were  at 

that  time  ? 

A,  I  could  distinguish  one ;  one  was  William  Turner. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  had  a  gun. 

Q.  Did  they  enquire  for  any  thing  else  besides  you  ? 

A.  They  said  there  was  me  and  two  or  three  more  in  the 
house,  and  me  and  a  gun  they  were  determined  should  go 
with  them,  and  they  would  shoot  me  and  all  in  the  hotise 
if  I  would  not  go ;  that  the  captain  had  just  shot  Hep- 
worth's  man :  thinking  I  must  be  shot  if  I  did  not  go,  I 
told  them  if  they  would  give  ine  a  little  time  I  would  go. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  f 

A.  I  began  to  dress  myself. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  dressing  yourself,  did  they  say  any 

thing  to  you  ? 
A.  They  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  make  haste  they  would 

make  me  as  t  could  not  go* 

•  Q^  Did  you  see  who  it  was  that  said  that  f 

A.  No ;  they  were  outside  the  house,  and  I  cannot  say^ 

Q.  Did  j'ou  finish  dressing  yourself  f 

^..Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? 

*  A.  \  took  an  old  gun  and  went  to  them 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  your  house  f 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  said  to  you  when  you  went  out  with  your 

gun  ? 

A.  They  asked  me  if  it  was  loaded,  I  told  them  not. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  any  thing  else  ? 

A,  They  asked  me  whether  I  had  got  any  shot  and 
powder^  I  told  them  a  little  shot;  they  said  it  did  not  mean, 
they  should  have  powder  and  ball  sufficient. 

Q.  What  was  said  or  done  after  this  conversation  ? 

A.  We  went  through  the  yard  to  a  gate  leading  into 

the  lane. 

Q.  What  was  said  then  ? 

A.  I  told  them  I  was  not  fit  to  go,  I  had  been  very  un- 
well the  day  before. 

Q.  What  was  said  to  that  ? 

A,  I  told  them  I  could  not  carry  the  gun  any  further : 
they  said  it  must  go  by  the  baggage.  I  asked  them  where 
the  baggage  was ;  they  said  they  had  not  any,  but  they 
should  have ;  they  then  waited  in  the  lane 

Q,  Did  they  say  nothing  after  that,  how  they  were  to 
have  baggage  \ 

A.  No,  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  reason  why  they  should  have 
haggage  ? 

A.  They  did  not  say. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  lane  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  enquiries  of  them  where  they 
were  going  to  ? 

A.  They  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham ;  that  it 
was  a  general  rising;  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
were  coming  from  Sheffield ;  that  there  wpuld  be  several 
hundred  thousands  assemble  that  day  ;  that  liberty  would 
be  gained,  and  an  end  of  slavery, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  it  was  that  said  thisP 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  person  in  the  midst  of  them* 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  as  to  what  would  be  done  to 
those  who  did  hot  go  to  Nottingham  \ 
A.  They  said  that  they  must  all  go  or  be  shot. 
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Q.  You  say  ydn  gdtioto  the  lane;  when  yoir got to'the 
lane  did  you  observe  any  more  persons  ? 

J.  No, 

Q,  What  did  you  observe? 

j4.  They  stopped  in  the  lane^  waiting  for  the  captain. 

Q,  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlam  i 

ji.  I  did  not  see  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  They  told  you  when  you  got  into  the  lane  thejr  were 
waiting  for  the  captain  ? 

A.  Yes:  and  abodv  of  men  down  the  lane-end. 

Q.  Whilst  you  wqre  in  the  lane,  did  the  captain  and 
a  body  of  men  come  up  ?  * 

A.  Yes,  they  came  up  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  there  were  ? 

A.  I  thought  them  about  a  hundred. 

Ct,  Had  they  any  arms  with  them  f . 

A,  Yes, 

iQ.  What  sort  of  arms  ? 

A,  Guns  and  pistols. 

Q.  Of  the  same  sort  as  those  upon  the  table  f 

JLm   I  es. 

a  Were  they  such  instruments  as  these? 

A,  Similar  to  them. 

Q.  When  that  body  came  up,  did  you  see  anj  thing  of 
the  prisoner? 

A.  Yes,  I  then  saw  him. 

Q.  Had  he  any  arms  ? 

A.  He  carried  a  very  long  pike, 

Q.  When  the  captain  and  the  body  of  men  came  up, 
what  was  done?, 

A.  The  captain  ordered  the  men  to  fall  in  three  deep. 

Q.  Was  any  direction  given  how  they  were  to  fall  in  ? 

A  Those  with  guns  were  ordered  to  fall  in  in  the'front. 

Q.  How  were  the  others? 

A.  The  pikes  behind. 

(2.  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  any  other  persons 
besides  tho^e  with  the  pike^  and  the*  guns  ?   - 

A.'  Yes;  the  captain  and  the  principal  men  held  a  coQr 
sultation. 
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ti.  Wb»  were  those  principal  mfen,  do  you  recoIl6ct  ? 
J.  William  Turtier)  and  a  young  man  that  app^al^ed  t4 
have  but  one  eye. 

Q.  Was  that  the  man  they  called  Manchester  Turner  ? 
A.  Yes;  they  called  him lieutenaat. 

Q.  They  consulted  together^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  «aid  when  they  had  consulted  together  t 

A.  The  captain  then  asked  whether  there  were  any  men 
that  could  do  their  exercise^  if  they  could  they  must  fall 
out  and  be  made  non-commissioned  officers  of. 

Q.  What  was  done  then)  did  any'of  them  fall  out  f 

J.  Yes,  some  did  fall  out, 

Q.  Were  any  Serjeants  ox  any  non-commiSsioned  officen 
appointed  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  some  were  appointed^  but  I  wa» 
rather  too  far  off  to  know. 

Q.  Having  done  this,  what  was  done  next  ? 

A,  There  was  an  advance  guard  appointed  and  a  rear 
guard. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  was  appointed  to 
command  the  advanced  guard  ?      .    . 

A.  I  do  not  know. 
,.    Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  was  to  command  the 
rar  guarti  ? 

A.  Yes,  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  after  this  arrsBgement  Wat 

made  ? 

A.  The  captain  ordered  them  to  march. 

Q.  Where  did  they  proceed  to  ? 
A.  They  marched  towards  Pentridge. 
Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  marched  through 
Pentridge  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Towards  Perttridge  I  understood 
torn. 

Mr.  Clarke.  What  was  the  next  thing  as  you  marched 
towards  Pentridge  i 

A.  They  stopped  to  break  open  houses,  and  bring  men 
and  guns  out. 


Q.  Did  you  get  on  to  Pentridge? 

A.  Yes,  we  got  to  Pentridge. 
•   Q.  What  happened  to  you  there? 

A.  I  then  feigned  myself  ill ,   I  wished  to  get  fhmt 
(betn  i 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that,  what  was  done  with  yoa  f 

A.  They  said  they  woirid  ail  do  in  that  way« 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    Who  said  that  f 
r  il.  A  man  in  the  midst  of  them ;  {  did  not  know  hii 
name,  and  somebody  said  ''  shoot  him." 

Mr.  Clarkt.     Did  you  know  who  that  was  f 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  the  captain  appointed  two  men  to 
take  hold  of  me,  one  by  each  arm. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  f 

A.  They  led  me  in  the  midst  of  the  men  up  Pentridge? 

(2.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  ^o  in  that  manner  led 
by  the  two  men ;  how  far  did  yon  go  i 

A.  Till  we  got  to  Mr.  Booth's  house. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.     What  is  Mx.  Booth^s  christian 
4Q.ame? 

A.  William  Booth- 

Mr.  Clarice.    What  was  done  when  you  got  there  i 

A.  They  got  Mr.  Booth's  poney  out^  and  saddled  an4 
fcridled  it« 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  ? 

A.  They  set  me  on  the  poney, 

Q.  What   happened  when   yon  were   put    opon  Aif 
poney f 

A.  i  was  not  wilting  to  go  with  theni,  and  I  fell  oC 

Q.  After  you  had  fallen  off,  what  became  of  yoft  f 

A.  The  captain  ordered  them  to  face  to  the  right.  And 
tnarch^  and  they  left  me. 

CL  *  You  saw  no  more  of  them  i 

A'  No,  I  did  not. 

Cross-exaaiinei  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  Did  yoii  see  the  prisoner  about  the  time  th&t  you 
yourself  got  away  f 

A.  I  saw  him  frequently. 
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Q.  Just  before  you  got  away  ? 

(2.  I  cannot  particularly  speak  to  that. 

Q.  Some  of  them  ill  used  you  at  the  top  of  the  town 
I  understand. 

A.  No,  they  did  not  particularly  ill  use  me;  they 
threatened  to  shoot  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  about  that  time  i 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  about  the  time  they  were  ill  using 
you.? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  very  near ;  I  saw  him  in 
Pentridge. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  interfering  and  begging  the 
captain  to  let  you  go  ? 

A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  The  captain  was  using  the  violent  language  you  de- 
scribe ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  first  to  last  ? 

A.  He  did  not  use  it  all ;  there  were  others  used  it  be- 
sides him. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  he  was  not  during  the  whole  time 
using  that  kind  of  language  towards  you  i 

A.  Yes,  he  frequently  did. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  interpose  to  have  you  set  at  li- 
berty ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Do  not  you  recollect  any  of  them  mentioning  to  the 
captain  that  you  were  a  sick  man,  and  not  fit  to  go,  and 
that  it  would  be  cruel  to  compel  you  i 

A.  No ;  I  said  to  the  captain  he  had  better  shoot  me, 
and  have  done  with  me,  and  he  says,  **  Damn  him — leave 
him — we  can  do  without  one." 

Q.  Was  Shipman  there  at  that  time  i 

A.  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  Was  Hole  there  at  that  time  ? 

A-  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Was  Thomas  Turner  near  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  Thomas  Turner. 
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Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  of  those  persons 
interfering  at  all  in  your  favour? 

A,  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  Did  they  go  away  after  the  captain  said  that  ? 

A,  Immediately. 

Q.  The  captain  said  when  you  said  you  werc^  ill  and 
wished  to  go  off,  that  if  you  went  all  would  do  in  the 
same  way  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  Pentridge  before  we 
got  into  the  town. 

Q.  Then  he  talked  of  putting  a  pike  through  you? 

ji.  Some  of  the  men  did ;  I  do  not  know  which  it  was. 

Q.  How  far  might  you  go  with  them  altogether  ? 

ji.  Not  a  mile;  I  should  think  about  three  quarters. 

Q.  Who  was  it  put  you  upon  the  poney  ? 

A,  George  Weightman  was  one,  and  the  other  I  did 
not;  know. 

Q.  They  lifted  you  up  by  the  captain's  command,  I 
think  you  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  by  the  captain's  com- 
mand. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  that  he  desired  it  ? 

A,  No,  I  do  not  know  that  he  commanded  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Did  you  say  in  answer  to  some 
question  put  to  you  that  you  did  not  know  Thoma» 
Turner  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

William  Roper  saporw. 
Examined  by  Mr  Gurney. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  the  stand  on  the  race-course  Nottingham  Forest. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  town  of  Nottingham  ? 

A.  I  think  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  were 

you  at  Nottingham  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  wbal  time  did  you  return  home  \ 
J.  About  half  past  eleven  I  think. 
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Q.  Was  any  person  wUh  you  ? 

Jl.  Yes.  i 

Q.  Who  > 

J.  William  PercivaU  . . 

Q.  When  you  got  upon  the  Forest,  did  yoa  obscrTC 

ILuy  body  of  pien  i        . 

sIl*   1  esv  , 

Q.  How  many  in  number  do  you  think  I 
A.  I  met  first  of  all  two,  and  after  thjftl  two  more,  then 
a  single  one,  and  after  that  several  more» 
Q,  Had  those  persons  any  arms  i 
A.  None  at  all  that  1  saw* 

Q.  Then  did  you  come  in  sight  of  any  body  of  men  ? 
A.  Yes, 

0.  Amounting  to  about  bow  many  ? 
A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  guess  about  a  hundred. 
Q.  Did  any  persons  from  am<»gst  them  approach  yoji 
or  follow  you  I 

uz.  Yes*  J 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A,  About  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Did  they  meet  you  or  follow  you  ? 

A.  They  followed  me  and  Percival. 

Q.  What  iiad  they  in  their  hands  I 

A.  They  had  poles. 

0.  Do  you  mean  such  poles  as  those  would  b€  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  those  poles  I 

A.  They  brought  them  down  to  a  charge* 

Q.  To  a  level  against  you  and  Percival? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  demand  of  you  ? 

A.  They  asked  us  where  we  were  going? 

Q.  Did  they  afterwards  permit  you  to  pass  an*  go  on  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  had  got  into  your  own  house,  did  any 

number  of  men  come  to  your  house  ? 
A»  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  say  about  what  number  ?^ 
ji.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  imine  inww 
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Q.  Did  tbey  demand  any  thing  from  you  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  demand  i 

A.  They  asked  me  first  of  all  whether  I  had  got  any  fire- 
arms in  the  house  P  I  told  them  yes ;  tbey  told  roe  1  must 
deliver  them  up  to  them;  I  told  them  that  I  would  not ; 
they  said  if  I  did  not  deliver  them  up,  they  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  door  open^  and  taking  them 
by  force. 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  that  ? 

A.  I  told  them  that  if  they  did  that,  [  should  blow  the 

first  man's  brains  out  that  came  in,  let  him  be  who  he 

would. 

Q.  I  presume  after  that  they  did  not  break  in  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  about  the  house  f 

A,  This  was  about  one  o'clock  when  they  demanded  th« 

arms,  and  about  two  they  left. 

Captain  Frederick  Charles  Philips  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  an  officer  in  the  15th  dragoons  ? 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  quartered  at  Nottingham  barracks  on  th« 
9th  of  June. 
A.  Yes,  I  wag. 

Q.  Were  the  troops  ordered  into  the  town  of  Nottiog* 
ham  on  the  evening  of  that  day  f 

A.  About  ten  o'clock  that  evening  they  were? 

Mr,  Ju9tice  Abbott.  That  is  a  very  general  question ; 
what  number  were  ordered  in  ? 

A.  About  two  companies  of  infantry,  a  part  of  my  troop^ 
with  a  field  pfficer. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Copley.  Was  that  in  conaequence  of  dii^c- 
tions  you  received  from  the  magistrates  i 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  town  in  the  coi^iBe  of  that  day 
yonrselfi 

A.  I  do  not  belieye  I  had ;  I  do  not  exactly  TecoHecU 
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d.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  town  with  the  troop  ? 
A.  About  half  an  hour;  hardly  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  1  did  not  understand  the, witness 
to  say  he  went  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  in ;  I  commanded  a  part  of  my  own 
troop;  but  there  was  a  field  officer  who  had  the  command 
of  the  whole. 

Q.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  did  you  return  to  the 
barracks  ? 

A.  Yeii^  we  did. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  following  morning  were  you 
alarmed  at  any  hour  ? 

A.  About  half  past  six  on  the  following  morning  I  was 
ordered  out  with  a  party  of  men  to  go  with  Mr.  Rolleston 
and  Mr.  Mundy  in  pursuit  of  the  rioters. 

Q.  Mr.  Mundy  and  Mr.  Rolleston  are  magistrates  i 
A.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Both  those  gentlemen  accompanied 
you? 

ji.  Yes,  they  did.- 

Mr.  Serjeant  Coplejf.  Did  either  of  those  magistrates 
sleep  in  the  barracks  that  night  ? 

A.  There  was  a  magistrate  in  the  barracks  alJ  night. 

Q.  What  road  did  you  take  r 

A.  The  Pentridge  road. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arm^  men  on  the  road  or  near  the 
road. 

A,  About  half  a  mile  before  I  got  to  Eastwood,  I.  saw 
some  armed  men  on  the  road  to  the  right,  making  their 
escape  across  some  fields. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed? 

A.  They  appeared  to  be  armed  with  some  pikesi* 

Q.  I  understand  you  those  had  left  the  road  ? 

JO..   A es. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  person  in  pursuit  of  them  ? 

A.  I  went  across  one  £eld  myself,  and  found  I  could  not 
overtake  them,  and  then  I.  returned  to  the  road  and  went 
on  to  Eastwood. 
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Q.  After  you  had  passed  through  Eastwood,  did  you 
observe  any  body  of  men  upon  the  road  ? 

A.  Yts,  between  Eastwood  and  Langley  mill  I  observed 
a  party  of  about  sixty  on  the  road. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? 
.  A.  They  were  armed  most  of  them ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  armed. 
.  Q.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

A.  At  the  time  that  I  saw  them,  they  were  standing 
upon  the  road ;  and  one  man  attempted  to  form  them  up 
in  opposition  to  us,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and 
immediately  fled  across  the  fields,  some  to  the  right  and 
some  to  the  left. 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  them  ? 

^.  Yes,  we  did  ;  I  ordered  the  dragoons  to  pursue,  and 
to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  were  brought  in  ? 

A.  I  think  about  six-and-thirty. 

Q.  Were  any  pikes  or  other  arms  found  or  taken  i 
A.  Yes,  there  were. 

Q.  Found  upon  the  men,  or  taken  on  the  side  of  the 
road  ? 

A.  There  were  five  or  six  men  taken  armed,  some  with 
musquets  and  some  with  pikes ;  the  rest  of  the  arms  had 
been  thrown  away  by  the  rioters;  they  were  collected  to- 
gether and  put  into  a  cart,  and  taken  to  the  Nottingham 
gaol. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  arms  you  stated  to  have  been  picked 
up,  did  they  consist  of  pikes  i 

A.  Of  pikes  and  guns,  chiefly  of  pikes. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  guns  that  were  picked  up  were  any  of  them 
loaded  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  They  fled  in  all  directions  ? 

A,  Some  to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left. 

Q,  In  the  utmost  confusion  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Eighteen  men  took  jthirty-six  prisoqeiB  i . 
A.  Assisted  by  the  constables;  there  were  some  coo- 
stables  that  assisted  in  taking  them. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

Q,  Did  you  meet  the  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
Chesterfield  yeomanry  ? 

A,  Yes,  after  we  had  taken  these  men,  we  met  them  on 
iberoad. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lord,  that  is  my  Case  on' 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  We  shall  not  go  any  fur* 
ther  to-night. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  mornings  eight  o'clock.. 
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SPECIAL  ASSIZE,    DERBY. 
Ihirsday^  23d  October,  1817. 
Isaac  Ludlam  was  set  to  the  Bar. 


MR.  CROSS. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
THE  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  stands  charged  before  you 
with  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  in  levying  war  against  the 
King ;  and  in  support  of  this  charge  it  was  stated  to  you 
in  the  outset  by  the  Attorney  General,  that  levying  war 
was  a  question  of  law.     I  shall  not  dispute  that  proposition 
now,  aud  I  trust  the  Attorney  General  will  not  dispute  the 
con)llary,  as  T  may  say,  which  results  from  that  proposition ; 
namely,  that  the  question  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
has  levied*war  against  the  King,  is  in  the  particular  case  a 
question  of  fact.  Neither  shall  I  wasteiiny  time  in  disputing 
whether  in  the  absence  of  an  actual  levying  of  war  against 
the  troops  of  the  King,  a  person  may  not  be  guilty  of  levy- 
ing war  against  the  King  by  levying  insurrection  for  a 
general  purpose  :  But  there  is  a  distinction  arises  out  of  the 
two  cases,  vvhich  I  trust  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  you  will  never  forget ;  if  a  man  be 
taken  in  the  fact  of  actual   warfare  against   the   King's 
troops,  there  is  no  room  for  enquiry  into  his  motives  ;    bat 
the  principle  of  law  which  my  .learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General   has  stated  to  you,  brings  us  to  this  question, 
whether  or  not   there  was  a  general  purpose,  a  general 
definite,  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  brought 
before  you  for  trial  j  and  what  I  alone  have  objected  to  with 
regard  to  the  law  upon  the^e  subjeots,  is  the  danger  of  our 
adopting  the  definitions  of  men  learned  in  the  law  ibr  rules 
as  inflexible  as  the  statute  law  itself.    If  a  learned  writer 
upon  the  law  has  said  that  levying  an  insurrection  for  a 
general  purpose  is  levying  war,  that  is  a  Tcry  good  guide 
for  the  judgment  of  courts  of  justice,  but  it  is  guide  and 
direction  only,  and  it  is  npt  to  be  taken  to  the  letter  as  if 
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it  were  statute  law ;  foi:  if  it  were  so,  and  there  were  a 
special  clause  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III,  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  discuss  so  much,  saying  that  he  who  levies 
insurrection  for  a  general  purpose  shall  be  deemed  to  levy 
war,  then.  Gentlemen,  the  words  general  purpose  would 
still  require  interpretation  with  reference  to  the  particular 
case,  otherwise  suppose  there  were  a  general  insurrection  to 
repel  a  foreign  invasion,  that  would  be  an  insurrection  for 
a  general  purpose,  and  would  be  within  the  definition  of 
the  writers  upon  the  law  ef  England,  but  it  would  not  be 
within  the  statute  of  levying  war  against  the  King. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  no  anxiety  on  account  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  in  respect  of  any  precise  distinctions  between  fact 
and  law,  because  I  feel  not  the  least  jealousy  of  the  Court 
before  which  you  are  impanelled  to  try  the  prisoner ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  my  life,  my  property^ 
and  all  the  interests  that  are  dear  to  me  were  At  stake  upon 
the  decision,  there  is  no  tribunal  existing  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  or  ever  did,  before  which  I  would  sooner  trust 
and  repose  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me,  than  before  the 
learned  Judges  who  sit  in  this  place  ;  but.  Gentlemen,  the 
reason  of  my  anxiety  is  this,  lest  when  the  law  is  so  gene- 
rally stated  to  you  it  should  appear  as  if  you  had  nothing 
to  try  but  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  personally 
concerned  in  these  transactions ;    that  is  the  reason,  and 
that  is  the  only  reason  of  my  anxiety  for  keeping  awake 
your  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  questions  of 
law  and  of  fact. 

Gentlemen,  I  conceive  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  upon  this  occasion  for  trial  is  sub- 
stantially this,  did  the  prisoner  intend  to  levy  war  against 
the  King  for  a  general  purpose,  aye  or  no,  but  for  a  definite 
purpose ;  for  it  will  not  be  contended  I  think  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  charge  a  man  in  an  indictment  that  he  did 
levy  insurrection  for  a  general  purpose,  and  then  produce 
evidences  to  state  that  there  was  a  levying  of  war.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  prosecutor  in  a  charge  of  high  treason 
like  this  not  merely  to  use  the  words  general  purpose,  the 
,  most  indefinite  of  ail  objects,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
prosecutor  to  state  the  special  general  object  which  was 
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fxoposed  to  be.  acoomplisted  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
in  order  that  the  Court  and  Jury  may  form  some  judgment 
ivhether  it  is  such  a  general  purpose  as  the  law  of  England 
has  in  contemplation  when  it  has  deemed  that  a  levying  of 
war ;  levying  insurrection  must  be  with  a  general  purpose 
in  order  to  be  deemed  a  levying  of  war. 

Gentlemen^  having  taken  leave  to  say  thus  much  upon 
the  matter  of  law,  in  this  case,  I  will  beg  leave  now  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  evidence,  which  tends  to 
fix  an  intention  so  highly  culpable,  as  that  which  is  im- 
puted to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Now  let  us  see,  first  of 
all,  how  these  unfortunate  transactions  began :  it  appears 
that  to  the  village  of  Southwingfield,  an  obscure  place, 
where,  from  any  thing  that  we  have  heard,  none  but 
villagers,  in  the  condition  of  common  labourers  reside, 
and  a  £ew  farmers,  from  about  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles 
there  came  a  man  of  a  most  extraordinary  character  and 
disposition,  an  utter  stranger,  for  any  thing  that  appears 
in  evidence,  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  he  seated  himself 
at  noonday,  on  the  sabbath,  in  a  public  house,  inviting  the 
presence  and  attention  of  all  the  villagers  of  the  place,  to 
come  and  hear  what  he  had  to  state,  and  to  promulgate. 
He  sat  in  a  public  room  in  the  house ;  there  lay.a  map  before 
him;  he  was  called  a  captain,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  .witnesses^  and  I  shall  have  something  to  observe 
upon  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  but  if  I  omit  to  do 
so,  I  know  the  prisoner  will  suffer  nothing  from  my  omis- 
sion, for  I  have  witnessed  already  the  wisdom  and  manly 
eloquence  with  which  1  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  sup- 
ported in  these  struggles,  therefore  if  I  should  omit  any 
observation  upon  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  ease,  advantageous  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  I  aui  sure  that  omission  will  be  more  than  supplied  by 
my  learned  friend  who  supports  me  ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  say 
supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  represented  by  the  witnesses, 
that  this  extraordinary  man  presented  himself  at  that  public 
bouse,  an  the  situation  that  I  have  described  to  you,  it 
seems,  and  we  can  only  collect  his  representations  by  scraps 
and  parcels  from  what  was  picked  up  from  the  expressiou9 
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against  hioi,  and  what  could  be  picked  ap  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  others ;  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  he  repre* 
sented  that  there  was  coming  from  the  North,  an  over- 
whelming torrent  of  population  and  insurrection,  and  that 
the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  sweep  every  man  in  their  train, 
and  that  he  who  did  not  go,  would  be  shot ;  that  he  who 
waited  till  the  torrent  arrived  and  came  over  him,  would  b^ 
tarried  away  in  the  society  of  strangers,  and  thosfe  with 
whom  he  could  neither  associate  nor  converse.  These  wer6 
the  representations,  false  indeed  as  they  turned  out,  false 
in  fact ;  but  these  were  the  representations  that  were  held 
out  to  these  unhappy  people ;  no  secret,  gentlemen,  ther^ 
was  no  plot  in  the  dark,  with  which  these  poor  villageni 
bad  any  thing  to  do ;  no  conspiracy  which  you  are  to  find 
out  by  their  overt  acts ;  it  was  a  publication  of  the  purpose  ^ 
there  was  a  proclamation  by  this  man,  inviting  the  villagers 
to  come  forward.    Why,  gentlemen,  none  of  you  would 
have  been  deluded  by  this  imposture,  I  daresay ;  but  that 
is  not  the  question  ;  was  it  a  delusion  that  might  impose 
on  ignorant  and  illiterate  labourers,  such  was  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  that  is  the  question.     We  all  know  that  some 
years  since,  a  man  appeared  in  London,  and  he  gave  ont 
that  the  world  was  to  be  at  an  end  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  time ;  the  well  informed  part  of  mankind  paid  no 
credit  to  the  prediction,  but  I  believe  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lower  orders  believed  him,  and  made  preparations  tbt 
the  event ;  nothing  is  so  easy,  as  to  induce  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  the  lower  orders,  to  believe  the  most  abstfrd 
reports,  if  asserted  with  the  most  audacious  boldness. 

Gentlemen,  while  this  man  was  seated  in  the  public 
house,  it  appears  that  various  persons  entered  it  ffom  time 
to  time ;  any  person  that  accidentally  passed  the  door ;  the 
two  first  witnesses,  would  have  you  believe,  and  let  us  sup-  * 
pose  that  was  the  case,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
and  hear  all  this,  and  were  invited  to  hear  it.  Gentlemen, 
if  that  evidence  be  true,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that  many 
innocent  men  were  drawn  into  that  room,  and  drawn  into 
tronversation  with  that  extraordinary  man,  who  made  hit 
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f(^p^rano<e  ainotigift  ikem,  when  h6  btd  been  tliere  ^ 
Coiisjtdarable  length  of  time ;  the  evideoce  represents,  to 
jroQythat  this  poor  <sreature  was  takes  to  the  hoOsei  of 
went  to  the  hofise  in  company  with  the  other  person,  who 
is  convicted  by  the  second  verdict  at  this,  place ;  they  went 
into  the  room  ;  faow  th^  prisoner  came  to  go  with  William 
Turner  into  that  room,  no  evidence  can  explain ;  but  let  it 
not  be  presumed  that  tiiere  is  no  defence  upon  this  trial, 
because  there  is  no  evidence.  Gentlemen,  in  a  case  of 
crime  of  such  complexity  as  this,  it  is  of  more  importaace 
to  observe,  to  weigh  well,  and  to  consider  all  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  case>  than  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
witnesses.  How  can  he  prove  under  what  cifciuDstaaces 
he  (tl\  into  the  company  of  these,  peraohs ;  under  what 
circumstances  William  Turner  .persuaded  him  to  go  there ; 
he  has  two  sons,  yoi|  have  heord  they  are  implicated  with 
him  in  this  charge,  and  their  names  are  found  in  this  indict*^ 
ment,  ^heir  lips  are  sealed  by  that  proceeding,  and  they 
cannot  with  any  effect,  be  adduced  as  witnesses  on  his 
behalf;  his  wife,  the  law  will  not  suffer  to  give  evidence 
ibr.him.  I  am  not  meaning,  God  forbid  1  should  pre* 
dume,  to  impugn  the- wisdoQi  of  the  law  ;  no  man  is  wiser 
than  the  law,  and  the  law  has  so,  settled  it,  and  therefore 
the  prisoner's  wife  cannot  be  called  as  a  witness.  Why 
then  gentlemen,  the  lips  of  every  one  nearest  to  him,  beiAg 
Sealed  upon  this  occasion,  what  are  we  to  do  on  bis  behalf 
but  to  obserye  upon  the  evidence;  I  say  then  we  cannot 
account  JFdr  his  going  into  that  room,  but  I  do  with  all 
deference  submit,  that  we  are  tiot,  in  the  absence  of  all 
Evidence  to  that  fact,  to  presume  that  he  went  there  for  a 
criminal  purpose. 

Then,  Gentlemen^  being  there,  these  two  suspicious 
ivitnesses  who  have  led  up  this  prosecution,  tell  you  that 
a  paper  Was  produced  by  William  Turner,  combining 
what?  that  is  but  very  indistinctly  explained.  I  wish  we 
had  that  paper  here,  that  we  might  know  exactly  what 
it  did  contain,  and  exactly  what  it  was  that  the  prisoner 
read;  but  it  has  been  stated  that  it  was  something  like 
this,  a  list  of  all  the  persoii$  in  tfae^illaj^  who  podiseBsed  9^ 
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gnn,  or  any  other  offensive  weapon ;  timt  was  the  piqEier« 
It  would  therefore,  I  presume,  contain  the  nam^  of  every 
housekeeper  whose  peace,  was  invaded,  by  -  these  dreadful 
proceedings,  on  the  night  of  the.  9tb  of  June.  It  would 
represent,  ohe  would  suppose,  that  those  persons  had  arms, 
but  whether  it  represented  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who 
read  that  paper,  that  those  persons  were  already  priepar^ d 
to  proceed  upon  the  expedition  to  which  I  shall  by  and 
by  advert,  the  evidence  does  not  say;  and  therefore, 
for  anything  that  appears,  the  prisoner  was  drawn  to 
that  spot  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  transactions,  apd  was 
induced  to  read  a  paper  he  had  never  seen,  the  contents 
of  which  he  had  never  heard  before,  and  the  information 
of  which  tended  rather  to  carry  on  and  extend  the  df&lu- 
sion  that  was  to  be  practised  upon  himself,  and  upon  the 
other  unfortunate  villagers  of  the  place.  It.  did  then, 
we  may  take  it,  represent  that  all  these  persons  were 
ready  to  supply  their  arms  to  the  intended  purpose,  what- 
ever that  purpose  might  be.  Well,  Gentlemen,  beyond 
that — beyond  the  reading  of  that  paper,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  at  that  meeting  any  act  ^as  done  by  the  pri- 
soner^ or  any  one  thing  said  by  him  in  furtherance  of  any 
common  purpose. 

So  much  then,  Gentlemen,  for  the  transactions  of  the 
day  tliat  preceded  the  outrages,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
prisoner.  The  next  we  hear  of  the  prisoner,  is,  that  he 
was  seen  with  his  two  sons  the  following  day  going  to  a 
particular  spot,  where  there  were  many  others,,  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  *Now  let  us  consider  what  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  his 
two  miserable  sons  who  were  at  that  time  in  his  company. 
It  had  been  given  out,  you  find,  that  this  overwhelming 
insurrection  was  coming  down  from  the  North  ;  that  every 
man  must  go  or  be  shot ;  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be 
plenty  and  abundance;  there  was  death  on  one  hand,  and 
food  on  the  other*  That  was  the  representation-  that 
was  made  to  them ;  and  that  to  such  a  height,  had  the 
insurrection  risen,  that  it  was*  utterly  irresistible ;  that  a 
parliament  was  actually  sitting  at  Nottingham ;  and  that 
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the  special  object  for  which  they  were  to  assemble,  Was  taot 
to  make  war  against  the  King,  not  to  fight  his  troops,  bat 
to  guard  that  phantom  of  a  parhameni  which  this  deluder 
from  Nottingham'  had  made  them  believe  actually  existed 
and  sat  there;  Gentlemen,  under  these  impressions  1  con* 
ceive  it  was  chat  this  miserable  man  and  his  two  sons  were 
deluded  to  enter  upon  this  march  to  Nottingham^ 

Now  it  appears  that  among  ail  the  persons  who  set  out^ 
there  wece  two  classes ;  there  were  three,  I  ma}'  say.^— 
There  were,  besides  those  drawn  in    by    delusion,   the 
men   who  have  been  convicted^   and   whom,  in   defer* 
ence  to  the  verdicts  which  have  been  pronounced,  we  must 
take  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  criminal  intention  imputed 
to  the  full  extent ;  there  was  c^nother  class  of  persons,  you 
find,  who  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds,  or  out  of  their 
bonses,  or  met  upon  the  highways,  and  were  compelled  by 
force  and  threat  of  instant  death,  to   join  their  ranks* 
That  was  a  degree  of  compulsion  utterly  irresistible,  to 
be  sure ;  and  the  law  excuses  any  man,  who  under  such 
circumstances,  did  march  among  the  maJts  of  '•tliose  per^ 
sons ;  but  it  is  a  hard  case,  Gentlemen,  upon  a  man,  if,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  witnesses,  I  forget  his  name,  who  was 
walking  on  the  highway,  and  who.  therefore  had  no  witness 
of  the  manner  or  circumstances  under  which  he  was  drawa 
into  the  body,  if  he  had  been  brought  before  you  at  this 
bar,  he  must  have  been  infallibly  convicted  of  high  trea*' 
ion,  if  this -evidence  be  sufficient ;  although  he  was  forced 
into  the  ranks,  and  a  pike  pat  into  his  hand  against  bis 
will,  yet  the  fact  of  finding  him  there  in  tliose  ranks,  would 
be  damning  evidence  against  him ;  he  had  no  witness  to 
<;all,  and  he  had  no  defence  to  make  against  the  charge, 
but  those  observations  which  the  lawof  £ngland  permits 
his  counsel  to  make  before  the  jury  who  try  him.     Let  it 
not  then  be  said,  .that  the  defence  lies  all  inobserv^itioni 
and  that  there  is  tto  evidence.     I  submit  that  the  observa* 
tions  require   froai  you  the  moat  attentive  and  careful 
consideration. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  again,  I  say  the  evidence  is  silent  ai 
Ho  lihe  pressure  of  .circumdtanoes  tbat  brought  thi«  man 
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ftnd  his  two  sons  into  the  rauks,  except  those  speeches 
of  intimidation,  to  which  I  have  taken  leave  already  to 
allude.  Then  proceeding  onwards,  you  never  find  any 
act  of  outrage  or  of  hostiUty  committed  by  the  prisoner 
in  p^son.  That  poor  fellow  Hole,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  from  the  ranks,  into  which  he  was  pressed 
against  his  will,  under  the  terror  and  menace  of  imme* 
diate  death,  tells  you  of  the  difficulty  he  had  to  make  his 
escape ;  that  he  might  have  been  shot  dead  upon  the  spot, 
«nd  an  attempt  was  made  by  their  outrageous  and  desperate 
leader  to  cany  that  threat  into  execution,  and  be  wa9 
prevented  doing  so  only  by  the  act  of  one  who  had 
more  humanity.  Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had 
seen  that  desperate  man  carry  his  threats  into  execution ; 
he  had  heard,  if  he  had  not  seen,  that  he  had  laid  an 
innocent  creature  dead  at  his  feet.  The  prisoner  knew 
«1I  this,  and  he  followed  with  his  two  sons  in  silence,  taking 
no  active  part  or  lead  whatever ;  but  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  upon  that  march,  you  find  that  their  desperate  captain 
ordered  him  into  the  rear  with  two  others,  to  close  up 
their  ranks,  it  was  at  his  peril  that  he  obeyed ;  it  was  at 
the  peril  of  immediate  death  that  he  did  perform  that 
duty,  and  under  these  impressions  it  was  that  he  did  disr 
charge  something,  like  a  duty  in  the  rear  of  the  ranks  of 
these  unhappy  beings,  that  were  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
to  slaughter  at  the  town  of  Nottingham. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  under  these  circumstances  they  pro*? 
ceeded  onwards,  and  they  got  to  the  works  at  Butterley, 
and  there  they  were  seen  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Goodwin,  who  tells  you,  that  he  conjured  the  prisoner  to 
leave  their  ranks,  that  he  admonished  him  of  the  dreadful 
consei}iiences  that  would  Attend  his  going  to  Nottingham 
with  these  people;  well,  what  does  he  say  of  the  prisoner ; 
be  was  in  a  dreadful  agitation  of  nxind ;  he  was  em- 
barrassed, and  knew  not  what  to  do;  and,  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Goodwin  did  not  know  of  the  fatal  shot  which  had 
taken  place  ;  Mr.  Goodwin  did  not  know  of  the  threats  of 
being  shot  for  disobedience,  and  this  unfortunate  creature 
was  in  the  dilaoima^i  either  to  accept  the  iuvitatioa  of, 
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Mn  Goodwin,  vrhich  he  wished  to  have  done,  or  to  pro« 
ceed  ;  it  was  in  the  presence  of  the  captain,  for  Mr.  Good- 
win had  just  spoken  to  the  captain  himself;  then  the 
prisoner  must. either  have  quitted  the  ranks  at  the  hazard  of 
being  shot  dead  upon  the  spot,  as  be  thought,  or  at  all 
events  if  he  had  escaped,  he  would  have  been  separated 
from  the  dearest  objects  of  his  heart,  his  sons,  and  he 
must  have  left  them  hostages  in  the  hands  of  that 
dangerous  and  desperate  leader.  Gentlemen,  we  sitting  in 
cold  blood  here,  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  may 
fonul  a  very  rauonal  judgment  what  a  man  under  these  ctr« 
cumstances  ought  to  do  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case ;  then 
Gentlemen,  do  not  consider  that  the  prisoner  had  the  same 
opportunities  of  judging  and  deciding  as  you  have ;  the 
law  was  not  present  to  protect  or  to  encourage  him ;  there 
was  no  magistrate  present  in  the  country,  as  far  as  appears, 
«ven  on  the  Sunday  or  on  thei  Monday,  while  that  man  was 
alarraing  the  minds  of  the  people,  persuading  them  that 
ibey  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  insurrection 
from  the  North,  an^  utterly  ruined  if  they  did  not  run  to 
Nottingham  for  protection  ;  where  were  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  who  might  have  removed  that  delusion  from 
the  minds  of  the  peopLe  f .  whcjre  were  the  con8,tables  ; 
where  were  the  justices  of  the  peace!  all  was  de^d^  sleeps 
log,  and  inert";  there  was  no  law ;  there  was  no  minister  of 
law  and  justice.  .  I  am  not  imputing  blame,  but  there  was 
no  one  present  to  protect  these  unhappy  villagers  from 
.that  fatal  and  foolish  delusion  which  that  impostor  from 
.Nottingham  had  practised  upon  them^  Well  then.  Gentle*- 
m^n,  be  did  not  quit  the  ranks  ;  he  did  not  forsake  his 
children  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mu  Goodwin,  hut  he 
-went  on  ;  how  far  did  he;  go  on,  Gentlen;if*ia  f  a. few  miles  ; 
Qnd  what  became  of  him  ;tben  and  of  his  sops  ;  ihey  took; 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Goodwin ;  they  availed  theoaselves.pf  the 
£rst  opportunity  they  had,  and  they  fell  away,  from  the 
«ranks,  and  they  didnot  go  to.Nottingham..  Now  that  is  th^ 
iiistory  of  the  conduct  of  this  unfortunajte  man  in  thes^ 
unfortunate  transactions. 
.  Then,  Gentleman,  this  view  of  the  facts  brings  JQs  b^ck 
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to  the  question,  which  I  Iiave  submitted  to  your  ooBsi* 
deration.  Is  it  upon  this  evidence  proved  to  your  satis* 
faction,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  a  settled  purpose 
in  his  mind  of  deposing  the  King  from  his  royal  stale  and 
majesty,  levying  war  against  him,  and  overturning  by  bis 
ussistance  the  laws,  constitution,  and  government  of  this 
country  f  if  any  thing  short  of  that  was  done  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  then  he  is  not  guilty  of  this  charge. 
What  was  the  intention  of  the  prisoner,  it  will  be  said,  if 
that  was  not  it?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  conceive  was  bis 
intention  ;  he  did  believe  what  was  stated  to  him  of  this 
ovei-whelming  insurrection  ;  he  was  persuaded  it  was  irre* 
iistible ;  he  was  persuaded  that  death  would  be  the  con^ 
sequence  of  a  refusal,  and  he  at  last  lent  a  reluctant  coni^ 
sent,  but  not  to  (ight  the  King's  troops  ;  not  to  make  war 
against  our  beloved  King,  but  he  was  consenting  to  go  ai 
far  as  Nottingham,  and  then  he  knew  well  that  he  would 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  story,  which 
had  been  stated  throughout  the  country,  and  if  he  found 
there  was  no  parliament  for  him  to  guard,  no  overwhelm- 
ing  torrent  from  the  North,  he  had  nothing  then  to  do  but 
to  walk  home  again ;  that  was  his  motive,  and  he  would 
not  willingly  lose  the  society  of  his  two  dear  children,  who 
were  in  these  ranks. 

Gentlemen,  such  things  have  occurred  in  this  world,  and 
they  have  occurred  not  very  long  ago  ;  it  is  tkow  but  two 
years  since,  what  may  be  called  an  insurrection,  did  happea 
in  a  neighbouring  country ;  not  pouring  from  the  North, 
but  from  the  South.  You  may  recollect,  that  at  that 
period,  an  extraordinary  and  desperate  man  had  set  his 
foot  upon  the  south  coast  of  France,  and  there  arose  an 
insurrection  so  overwhelming,  that  the  General  who  com- 
manded the  King's  troops  said,  "  I  cannot  turn  the  ocean 
with  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  I  must  swim  with  the  tide  ;*' 
he  said  he  could  not  help  himself:  the  judgment  of 
£urope  however  has  been  formed  upon  his  case,  and  all 
mankind  seem  to  have  agreed,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
where  the  point  of  honour  lay  with  that  officer.  But> 
Gentiem^^   supposing  during  the  influx  of  that  over- 
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wtielming  torrent,  one  of  the  officers  of  that  most  enter- 
prising leader,  who  had  excited  and  raised  that  insurre6- 
Cion,  hdd  gone  into  a  country  village,  and  said,  **  Here  is 
an  overwhelming  torrent  coming  from  the  South,  it  will  be 
here  in  two  days ;  you  had  belter  all  go  to  Lj'ons  for  safety, 
there  is  a  parliament  sitting  there;  here,  take  a  pike  iii 
your  hands,  and  depend  upon  it  if  you  get  there  in  time 
you  will  have  money  and  subsistence;  if  you  do  not  go 
yoii  will  be  shot  dead  upon  the  spot."  Gentlemen,  what 
should  we  in  England  have  said,  if  the  French  government 
had  extended  the  hand  of  justice  to  such  miserable  and  de- 
luded villagers/for  such  no  doubt  there  were.  The  French  go- 
vernment did  not  do  so.  The  French  government  overlooked 
those  helpless  creatures,  who  were  thus  forced,  or  seducerf, 
or  intimidated  into  the  ranks  of  that  great  rebel ;  but  no 
one  of  them  was  brbught  to  trial  or  to  public  justice  for 
what  he  had  done.  Oh,  but  here!  here  they  must!  there 
are  no  other  victims  of  treason.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor 
in  all  that  I  address  to  this  court,  and  to  you,  do  I  ever 
mean  to  insinuate  the  smallest  degree  of  blame  to  tht 
public  prosecutors,  for  bringing  this  matter  under  the  consi- 
deration of  a  court  and  jury.  Gentlemen,  the  hurry  and 
Impetuosity  of  aiguraent,  of  the  compassion  we  mdst  all 
iell,  ^hen  the  Hfe  of  man  is  at  stake,  will  occasionally  draw 
us  into  an  observation,  without  seeing  all  the  bearings  arid 
tendencies  of  ^hat  one  accidentally  throws  out;  but. 
Gentlemen,  it  so  is.  I  do  not  mean  to.  say,  that  thereforfe 
the  prosecutor  has  selected  objects,  but  one  feels  almost  k 
necessity,  when  the  prime  rtiover  is  out  of  sight,  to  looft 
for  him  elsewhere,  than  among  these  obscure  triftagers ; 
some  public  enquiry  must  have  taken  place,  we  are  here 
upon  enquiry,  the  Attorney  General  has  had  all  the  ex- 
parte  information  before  him,  and  he  has  felt  it  his  duty^ 
and  so  would  every  one,  every  lawyer,  in  that  high  station 
which  he  so  eminently  fills,  to  submit  these  matters  to  the 
consideration  of  a  jury.  Th^^re  was  evidence  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  the  Grand  Jury  to  present  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  all  the  parties  concerned  in  that  transaction  ;  but 
then^  last  and  most  important  of  all;  comes  your  duty  to 
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select  which  was  the  tmitor,  and  which  ww  the  deltid^d" 
iDsti'umeiit  of  the  treason ;  two  have  been  already  eon-* 
-victed;  they  were  proved^  the  one  to  have  been  the  leader^ 
and  the  other  the  second  in  command^  in  this  insurrection* 
I'he  prisoner  at  the  bar>  is  now  the  first  of  those  unhappy 
villagers,  upon  whom  these  incredible  delusipus  were  prac* 
tised  on  the  Sunday ^  executed  on  the  Monday^  as  it  has 
been  stated,  and  practised  without  the  interposition, 
advice,  persuasion,  or  caution,  either  of  the  law,  or  any  of 
its  ministers. 

Gentlemen,  with  these  observations,  I  leave  the  life  of 
this  unhappy  man  in  your  hands  ^  with  him,  it  is  an  issue 
of  life  and  death  ^  but  I  say,  as  was  said  to  you  before  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  do  your  duty  with  firinne8»; 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will.  Do  not,  however,  permit  your- 
selves to  e  intimidated  into  an  apparent  acquiescence  in 
former  verdicts  \  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  intimidated, 
lest  your  neighbours  will  reproach  you  for  not  punishing 
treason;  let  no  such  thought  sway  your  judgn^ents.  Con-^ 
sider  coolly,  patiently,  and  impartially,  that  this  poor  crea- 
ture who  stands  before  you,  must  be  considered,  till  you 
have  pronounced  your  verdict,  as  an  innocent  man.  That 
he  is  not  guilty  of  this  crime,  unless  in  your  consciences 
you  are  fully  satisfied,  thu;  to  the  utmost  extent,  of  inten* 
tion  imputed  to  him,  he  did  really  go  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war  against  the  King.  If  you  think,  that  instead 
of  going  for  that  purpose,  he  was  hurried  away  by  misre- 
presentation, falsehood,  terror,  and  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence, then  his  mind  was  not  guilty ;  his  heart  was  with 
his  children,  and  his  heart  was  still  with  his  Sovereign. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PRISONER 


Mr,  William  Eaton,  morn. 
Examined  by   Mr.  Dtnvuin, 

Q.  This  man,  Isaac  Ludlam,  has  been  now  in  gaol  for' 
•everal  months-? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  With   several  other  persons^  his   neighbours    and 
others  ? 

A.  Yes. 
•     Q.  Have  yon  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  his 
general  character  has  been^  as  a  peaceable^  harmless,  and 
inoffensive  man  ? 

A,  During  his  confinement  be  basso  conducted  himseif. 

(2.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  character  has  been 
upon  those  subjects  ? 
'     Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    Did  you  know  him^  befcure  f 

il.'  No,  I  never  knew  him  before. 

Mr.  Denman.    I  believe  his  two  sons  have  also  been  in 
yoiir  custody? 

A.  Yes. 
-    Q.  I  beg  to  ask  you,  whether  towards  those  sons  he 
has  conducted  himself  as  an  affectionate  faUier  ? 

A.  He  certainly  has^  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone. 

MR.  DEN  MAN. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
As  my  learned  friends  who  conduct  these  prosecution! 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  have  thought  that  the  public 
justice  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  satisfied,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  this  third  prisoner  as  a  culprit  before 
you,  it  is  now  my  duty,  for  the  third  time,  to  address  a  jury 
on  the  charge  preferred,  and  upon  the  case  which  has  been 
made  out  in  evidence  ;  and  I  am  well  assured,  Gentlemen, 
that  what  has  paa*^  upoo  this  occasion  Thrift  not  &il  to 
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have  impressed  upon  your  minds,  if  indeed  they  itere  not 
fiilly  convinced  before,  how  extremely  Qecessafy  it  is  to 
distinguish,  with  the  utmost  particularity,  the  nature  of  the 
proof  in  the  several  cases,  and  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  trying  a  fellow 
Subject  upon  the  evidence  that  affect?  himself  alone ;  to 
'discard  aU  prejudiee,.all  prepossession,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  proceed  ;  and  to  look  to  the  case  of  this  unfortunate 
man,  as  if  no  other  person  had  been  brought  to  answer  a 
similar  charge.  If  any.  illustrfttion  could  add  force  to  a  truth 
so  evident,  it  might  be  found  in  the  correction  given  by 
my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  to  an  hypothesis, 
which  I  before  suggested ;  for  it  demonstrated  that  in  this 
very  transaction  there  were  actual  instances  of  those,  wlio 
though  apparently  involved  in  all  the  guilt  that  attached 
dn  any  of  the  parties,  yet  bore  a  heart  as  innocent  of  every 
crime  as  any  of  the  Gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
see  before  me.  It  may  be  recollected  that  when  I  imagined 
facts  that  might  have  occurred  in  the  rebellion  of  i745> 
he  mentioned  £lijah  Hall  the  younger,  as  a  person  who 
appeajEled  indeed  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  who  was  found  in 
that  assembled  body  which  held  the  violent  language  stated, 
and  was  made  privy  to  all  the  illegal  purposes  avowed,  and 
yet  incurred  no  guilt ;  becattse  the  cijccumi^tances  and  in* 
tentions  under  which  he  Wa6  there,  excused  him  from  th^ 
ipaputatioHv  In  addition  to  what  was  advanced  by  my 
learned  friend  IVlr.  Cross  upon  that  subject,  I  would  beg  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  the  precise  iacts*  affecting; 
the  witness  Henry  Tomlinson*  It  has  been  proved  jpn  every 
trial  that  he  was  taken  from  the  lone  house  where  he  re- 
sided with  his  wife,  was  dragged  a  considerable  distance 
t^tth  the  riotous  multitude,  and  compelled,  aecordiBg  to  his 
expression,  to  be  one  of  them  for  a  time,  inereasing  Uieir 
numbers  and  their  forces,  and  actually,  bearing  the  weapon 
6f  mischief  in  his  hand,  .when  their  intentions  were  un*^ 
equivocally  proclaimed.  Now,  Gentlemen^  suppose  that 
any  constable,  any  magistrates  any  officer  had  come  tup 
ivith  that  party,  before  Tomtinson  had  found'the  oppom 
raoTty  of  teftreating*  from  it,  hi  what  situation  W0old  M 
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intve  been  discorered  i  and  to  what  snspicion^  would  h^ 
jK>t  have  been  exposed  i  He  was  in  the  ranks--4)e  was  with 
«rms  in  his  hand — he  was  obeying  the  orders  of  the  cap^ 
tain  and  commander.  If  then  he  had  been  apprehended 
and  accused,  if,  like  this  unfortunate  man,  he  had  stood 
before  you  vpon  the  charge  of  high  treason,^  how  could  be 
baye  establi^ed  his  defence?  Hiswife,aiyoubave  beentmly 
told,  could  not  have  apfieared  as  a  witness  in  his  favoBr'; 
no  other  living  creature,,  exceptthe  persons  indicted  with 
him,  coald  possibly  possess  the  knowledge  reqaisite  to  ma^ 
Dftfest  his  innocence,  ahd  though  entirely  blameless,  be 
would  h&ve  been  overwfaekned  by  unanswerable  proofs  of 
•the  most  enormous  crime.  Gentlemen,  is  it  possible  w 
suggest  a  stronger  or  a  more  convincing  case  i  and  bavint' 
put  it,  let  me  ask  with  confidence  whether  1  have  not  stated 
also  the  case  of  my  unfortuiKite  client  i 

Two  sdections,  Gentlemen,  have  been  already  madd 
The  captain  has  already  been  pronounced  a  traitor,  and  be 
who  appeared  as  bis  lieutenant  has  been  condemned  fot 
conspiring  with  him,  and  for  acting  in  the  prosecution  oT 
his  treason.  But  with  respect  to  this  third  man,  and  witft 
respect  to  every  other  man,  wbo  shall  hereafter  appear  at 
this  tribunal,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  you  the  extreme 
importance  of  cautiously  guarding  against  that,  which  is  sd 
likely  to  follow  fvcfm  the  course  adopted.  I  fear  that  your 
mjnds  may  be  £Eimiliarized  to  the  subject  by  degrees,  and 
acquiesce  in  the  gradual  extension  of  your  notions  of 
guilt,  to  a  point  they  ought  never  to  attain.  I  deprecate 
the  argument,  that  though  the  second  may  not  be  quite  bo 
bad  as  the  first,  yet  the  difference  is  not  very  great,  and 
having' condemned  the  one,  therefore  we  shall  do  no  great 
harm  in  refasing  to  acquit  the  other ;  for  it  may  then  b^ 
deemed  a  legitimate  consequence,  that  the  third  shall  follow 
ihe  late  of  the  second,  though  somewhat  less  strottglj/t 
RDplfcaDed;  the  fourth  man  may  approach  within  ond 
shade  of  tJEie  thirds  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter; 
while  perhaps  if'tlie  lasit  maa  had  been  first  called  to 
answer,  and  the  evidence  had  been  confined  to  the  real 
mluia  ofithecferidse  alleged)  you  w<Hdd  bavtar  treated  witfb 
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•the  ridicule  it  deserved,  the  charge  against  him.  Let  ndt 
the  line  of  proceedings  that  has  been  pursued  mislead  your 
.honest  judgment ;  it  is  not  by  degrees  ©f  comparison  between 
the  offences  of  different  prisoners  that  you  are  to  be  led  to  a 
conclusion  of  guilt  against  any ;  but  you  are  to  look  at 
each  case  as  it  stands  by  itself,  supported  by  that  evidence 
alone  which  undertakes  to  bring  home  the  accusation  to 
the  particular  individual  before  you. 
(  What  then  is  the  case^  GentlemeUi  against  this  particular 
individual,  and  what  are  the  facts  which  have  been  proved 
upon  his .  trial  i  With  regard  to  their  general  nature,  we 
have  given  very  little  trouble  upon  the  subject ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  particular  intention  which  is  supposed  to  have 
actuated  the  mind  of  Isaac  Ludlam,  that  is  of  necessity 
rather  a  subject  of  observation  upon  the  e:(^idence  that 
has  been  delivered,  than  it  can  be  of  proof>  ou  our  side 
the  question.  Gentlemen,  it  is  stated  by  two  witnesses, 
upon  whom  I  shall  presently  observe,  that  this  prisoner 
was  found  in  a  room  with  Brandreth  the  Nottingham  cap* 
tain,  when  schemes  of  riot  and  confusion  at  least  were 
talked  over,  and  when  mischief  was  debated.  It  has  been 
constantly  opened  to  you,  and  if  that  evidence  be  true,  it 
is  mos|  certainly  undeniable,  that  that  was  not  the  first 
meeting  which  had  been  held  amongst  the  conspirators ; 
I  say  if  that  evidence  be  true  ;  but  I  shall  satisfy  you  that 
you  would  betray  yoin*  trust  as  jurymen^  if  you  paid  the 
smallest  attention  to  it : — but  for  a  moment  and  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  admitting  its  truth,  there  had  been  former 
conspiracies  in  which  some  of  the  parties  had  been  con- 
cerned, though  I  know  not  whether  this  prisoner  is  meant 
to  be  treated  as  a  party  to  them.  Of  these  former  con* 
spiracles,  all  mention  is  suppressed  ;  all  particulars  are 
concealed  from  you  by  the  Crown.  Why  is  this  course 
pursued  ?  Why  are  we  in  the  dark  upon  a  subject  so  in- 
teresting and  important  i  and  you  will  remember,  that  this 
challenge  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  thrown  out.  I  have 
made  thje  observation  twice  befofe,  and  yet  this  case  rests 
precisely  on  the  same  foundation  as  before,  namely,  the 
evidence  (^Martin  and  Asbury,  on  which  I  shall  not 
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"to  offer  my  observations" .iwhen  I  come  to  consider  the  [Jar* 
ticulars  related  by  the  several  witnesses. 

GentlemeDy  we  all  know  how  much  the  country  was 
agitated  and  disturbed ;  we  all  know  that  the  distresses 
'of  the  poor  bad  driven  them  to  a  state  of  desperation^  that 
they  were  all  hungry  and  miserable^  and  to  a  certain  degree, 
discontented.  Such  dispositions,  in  the  lower  orders,  are 
the  materials  with  which  artful  and  abandoned  men  can 
best  effect  their  purposes  of  treachery  and  mischief,  ft  is 
evident,  tliat  the  leader,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said, 
was  actings  by  these  means,  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant, 
villagers ;  it  is  clear  that  this  leader  was  himself  deceived, 
and  that  he  was  also  in  other  hands ;  why  are  those  hands 
still  kept  invisible  ?  why  is  a  veil  still  spread  before  the 
mjsteriouuaaachinery  which  set  the  lower  agents  in  motion? 
Whether  this  was  the  act  of  base  spies  and  wicked  in- 
formers, whose  trade  it  is  to  report  nothing  but  danger  and 
alarm,  who  find  their  interest  in  creating  the  mischiefs 
which  they  were  only  appointed  to  detect  and  prevent ;  or 
whether  for  general  purposes  of  mischief,  some  traitors 
of  deeper  views,  had  engaged  these  wretched  men  in  their 
plans ;  in  either  case,  government  had  full  information  of 
the  origin  of  all  that  passed  ;  it  is  essential,  to  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  facts,  that  the  root  of  them  should  be  laid 
bare;  and  yet  that  information  is  studiously  withheld  from 
the  minds  of  the  jury  impanelled  to  decide  this  cause, 
according  to  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  name  that  unfortunate  convict, 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  the  captain  of  this  host  of  paupers, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  upon  the  peculiar  character 
which  appears  to  belong  to  him.  1  may  spare  the  Court 
the  trouble  of  hearing  a  second  time,  my  own  observations 
upon  him,  because  I  have  since  found  him  so  wonderfully 
depicted  by  a  noble  poet  of  our  own  time,  and  one. of  the 
greatest. geniusses  of  any  age,  that  i  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  now  reading  that  prophetic  description.  It  will  perfectly 
bring  before  you  his.  character,  and  even  his; appearance, 
the  commanding  qualities  of  his  powerful  but,  uucultivated 
mind,  aiid  the  nature  af  hi»:  iaflaenpe  over- tl^sei  that  he 
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reduced  to  otttrage.  Gentlemen,  it  is  frotri  the  poem  df 
"  The  Corsair,"  which  I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  read, 
that  I  shall  beg  to  extract  a  portrait  of  that  Brandretb,  a& 
minute,  as  accurate,  as  powerful,  as  if  the  first  of  painters 
had  seen  him  in  his  hour  of  exertion,  and  had  then  hit  off 
liis  likeness ;  at  first,  indeed,  it  describes  a  kind  of  military 
reputation,  which  did  not  exist  here ; 

'*  Who  is  that  chief?  his  name  on  every  shore 

Is  famed  and  feared ;  they  ask,  and  know  no  more**^ 

But  mark  what  follows : 

"  With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  comm9,nd, 
Tew  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand ; 
His  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art^ 
that  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain ; 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bindf 
The  power,  the  nerve,  the  magic  of  the  mind«^ 
liink'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill. 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wiields  with  their  hands,  but  still  to  these  unknown^ 
Makes  ev'n  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own."' 

Then  he  speaks  of  his  person : 

^^  Unlike  the  heroes  of  his  ancient  race. 
Demons  in  aet,  but  gods  at  least  in  face; 
In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  fo  admire. 
Though  his  dark  eye-brow  shades  a  glaAce  of  fire. 
'"   Robust,  but  not  Herculean,  to  the  sight, 
Ko  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
Yet  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 
Saw  more  than  maifks  the  crowd  of  vulgat  men* 
.  They  gaze  and  marvel  how,  and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is ;  but  why,  they  cannot  gue^S; 
Sanbornt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  smA  fMd^> 
The saMe  cttffe inirild  pitofusioa) veil| 
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;   There  breadie  bnt  few,  whose  aspect  could  defy  * 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searchiug  eye. 
There  wa^  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer,  . 
That  voused  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled,  and  mercy  sighed  farewell.''  > 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  the  length  of  thi$ 
beautiful  extract,  on  account  of  its  singular  aptitude  Xq 
4lus  extraordinary  person ;  it  really  seems  as  if  the  poe^ 
yifho  drew  such  a  picture  must  have  known  the  origi*- 
jial.  Now,  Gentlemen,  in  the  history  of  the  traosactioni 
Brandreth  1%  first  introduced  to  your  notice  at  the  public 
boose,  surrounded  by  several  individuals  ;  amongst  tbf 
xest,  this  Isaac  Liidlam  is  stated  by  the  two  witnesses  first 
called  to  have  made  his  appearance  ;  whether  he  did  or  no^ 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  and  I  rather  think  I  shall  con<- 
.vince  you  that  these  witnesses  ai'e  entitled  tp  no  credit^ 
But  supposing  be  was  there,  and  remained  a  pairt  of  Sunr 
day,  and  that  several  things  which  are  stated  actually 
passed,  does  that  prove  him  concurring  in  any  conspiracy 
which  this  captain  might  have  formed  for  any  wild,  inde^ 
finite,  or  absurd  purpose  ?  on  the  contrary,  one  of  these 
witnesses  expressly  declares,  that  during  the  six  hours  hf 
«»taid  tbere^  he  does  not  know  that  any  thing  was  sai^ 
^bout  the  government  in  the  prisoner's  presence  ;  he 
^ay$,  that  when  the  prisoner  entered,  the  map  was  in  Bran? 
^dreth's  pocket ;  he  says,  that  nothing  was  said  in  hip 
hearing  about  killing  the  vermin  ;  and  that  the  miserabl<^ 
doggrel  verses,  a$  to  ^very  one  trying  his  skill,  were  re* 
{>eated  before  he  came,  and  were  not  afterwards, menr 
tioned.  That  is  the  account  of  the  fir^t  witness  of  Lud- 
Jam's  share  in  the  interview  at  the  public  house.  If  yo|i 
look  to  Shirley  Asbury's  report,  you  will  find  it  so  4?ojQr 
fused,  so  full  of  prevaricaton  and  contradiction,  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  recite  it  to  you,  such  a  tissue  of  mauifest 
falsehoods  was  never  attempted  to  be  imposed  by  the  mosD 
impudent  witness  on  the  most  cryedulbus  jury.  Both  of 
4hem  tdl  you  they  had^  Beea  re^jeutly  swQm  ip.  ^$  sgecinl 
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constables,  for  the  protection  of  their  masters,  and  thai 
they  went  accidentally  to  the  public  house  ;  can  you 
believe  that  ?  and  that  in  this  house  and  in  a  public  room 
they  heard,  revolutionary  plans  discussed  in  a  room  open 
to  the  most  general  inspection,  and  to  which  all  mankind 
had  ad!es$.  My  learned  friend,  however,  has  an  ingenious 
paradox,  which  struck  me  at  first  as  a  little  singular,  but 
which  was  necessary,  as  a  theory,  to  account  for  the  facts, 
which  these  witnesses  undertook  to  prove;  he  makes  the 
genieral  remark,  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  their 
heing  extremely  public  and  unreserved  in  their  disclo* 
fiures^  for  thej'^  were  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  into  insur- 
rection, and  they  wished  to  have  it  generally  understeod 
how  bold  and  decisive  their  measures  were  to  be. «  Nov 
that  is  not  to  me  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  ;  con- 
spiracy in  general  is  more  reluctant  to  expose  itsdf,  ^^  it 
shames  even  to  shew  its  dangerous  face  by  night ;"  but  that 
such  disclosures  should  be  made  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  is  a  statement  so  contrary  to  experience 
as  to  call  for  a  new  theory  to  make  it  even  credible.  I 
remember  it  was  observed  on  the  trials  in  1794,  that  the 
"persons  then  accused  of  treason,  were  fond  of  magnifying 
their  numbers,  and  boasting  of  what  great  things  they  bad 
the  means  of  effecting ;  but  not  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
Heaven,  not  when  such  announcements  would  have  called 
down  immediate  interference  onthe  part  of  the  magistracy 
and  the  government;  but  privately,  cautiously,  and  Jn  a 
clandestine  manner,  so  as  to  give  encouragement  to  each 
other,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  superior  powers. 
Such  was  the  observation  in  1794,  and  it  was  rational 
and  consistent  ;  would  not  the  same  conduct  have  been 
pursjued  here,  if  similar  intentions  had  been  entertained  i 
I  maintain  that  it  would,  upon  the  evidence  of  these  two 
men  themselves ;  for  though  they  tell  you  that  the  inten- 
tion to  commit  riot  and  outrage  was  loudly  and  fearlessly 
prpclaimed,  yet  they  swear  in  the  same  breath  tliat  they 
themselves  were  threatened  with  destruction  if  they 
^whispered  a  syllable  of  the  secret  to  any  one.  These 
things  hftve  both  b^n  stated  by  the^  witnesses  upoa 
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their  baths:  and  I  ask  you  upon  yonrs^  whether  it  is  pos* 
sibie  that  both  can  be  true  f  How  can  human  ingenuity 
reconcile  two  such  answers  i  Oh,  they  spoke  of  revolution 
freely  and  openly ;  they  had  no  desire  to  conceal  their 
plan,  on  the  contrary,  they  wished  a  general  terror  to  be 
spread  by  its  being  universally  foreseen.  Then  why  did 
you  conceal  it  i  you,  the  witnesses  who  seem  to  have  been 
admitted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  disseminate  the 
expectation  ?  mark  the  answer — ^because  they  threatened 
to  put  us  up  the  chimney  if  we  said  a  word  about  it,  and 
because  we  were  enjoined  to  secKcy  by  the  terror  of  instant 
death. 

Another  thing  appeared,  Gentlemen,  in  the  evidence  of 
the  special  constables,  whibh,  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoner, 
I  remarked  with  pleasure,  for  in  my  mind  it  utterly  de- 
stroys their  credit :  '*  you  tell  us  thai  being  a  special  con- 
staWe  you  heard  some  talk  about  your  masters  being 
fliurdered,  those  masters  whose  bread  you  were  eating,  and 
for  whose  protection  you  had  just  been  sworn  into  your 
office  ;  now  when  you  heard,  from  that  conversation^  that 
ibe  danger  was  imminent  and  near,  why  did  you  not  give 
them  immediate  warning,  and  afford  them  the  means  of 
fwovidiag  for  their  safety  ?'  You  will  allow  the  question  to 
be  a  fair  and  natural  one ;  it  has  received  a  great  variety 
of  answers,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  examination.  The 
first  answer  is,    '^  they   threatened  to  cram  me  up  the 
chimney,  when  I  told  them  to  remember  that  I  was  a  con 
stable,  and  that  it  was  wrong,  to  go  on  with  this  sort  of 
conversation."    That  perhaps  might  be  a  very  good  reason 
for  not  enforcing  their  remonstrances  there,  or  proceeding 
.to  apprehend  so  numerous  a  party ;  but  it  seems  rather  an 
insufficient  one  for  not  telling  the  story  when  they  got 
home.    Why  was  not  that  done  P  Oh,  they  did  not  tell 
the  stoiTy  when  they  got  home,  because  these  persons 
y  threatened  them  so  v^ry  hard ;"  they  said  they  wduld 
take  the  lives  of  anybody  that  told.     Now,  that,  I  have 
proved,  cannot  be  true,  for  the  same  man  cannot  at  the 
same  moment  desire  that  the  same  affiair  shall  be  both 
public  and- private^  they  could  not  intend  at  once  to  avoid 
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detection  by  its  seiciaecy,  mid  scatter  coastenatidn  by  itt 
publicity. 

These  reaeoos  tben  being  foimcl  extremely  weak  and 
ipsufficientf  ^QQlhiar  is  to  be  found*  '^  Come  xvitaess^  you 
see  that  tbetfse  pretexts  will  impose  oa  n<Mbody^  tell  us  at 
length  your  real  reason. 3Vby,  then^  if  I  must  speak  the 
^uth,  we  did  not  kupw  that  we  had  any  right  to  comainni^ 
icate  to  our  masters  the  design  ta  attack  and  miinler  thetiu'^ 
Asbury  declared  that  to  be  as  true  as  cuoy  thing  be  had 
sworn  besides ;  which  is  tbeonjy.  answer  1  give  him  credit 
for.  That  all  the  lest  was  a9  true  as  that  account,  I 
firmly  believe ;  but,  is  that  an  account  that  you,  Gentlemen, 
can  possibly  believe  i  that  these  special  constables,  who 
were  appointed  but  the. day  before^  for  the  express  purpose 
pf  protecting  their  masters*  lives  and  pi^perty,  could  have 
the  smallest  doubt  whether  it  was  their  indispeasible 
duty  to  go  and  make  an  iilimediate  disclosure  of  what 
they  say  tbey  lieardi  i  The  men  .bave  swpm  it,  but  Juriei 
^re  to  look  at  probabilities  as  well  as  assertions;  they  are 
to  take  the  whole  case  and  every  part  of  it,  and  if  by  the 
;utmo&t  stretch  of  credulity  they  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  trust  to  what  is  nominally  sworn,  but  never  <can  be  sa* 
^isfactorily  proved,  they  will  not  only  obliterate  that  fact 
from  their  minds,  but  every  other  which  proceedsfrom  tlie 
^ame  polluted  source.  Between  bearing  a  thing  stated, 
^d  judging  it  to  be  pro¥ed,  the  differeiMse  is  wide  ia<- 
deed ;  and  Gentlemen,  in  this  case  jom  will  be  anxious 
to  scan  with  jealousy  every  particle  of  evidence,  assigning 
to  it  its  just  weight  in  the  scale,  and  its  due  effiset  on  ail 
the  surrounding  proofs. 

It  was  evidently  necessary  to  ,piK)vide  another  reason, 
and  it  was  hit  upon  yesterday  for  the  ficst  time.  Having 
kept  it  to  themselves  oo  tlie  former  enquiries,  both  these 
^en  happened  to  discover  it  on  the  same  day.  '^  Why  did 
you  not  apprise  Mr.  Goodwin  of  bis  danger  ^  Because, 
«tbey  say,  they  thought  it  unnecessary,  sinoe  hefaadalready 
tsd^en  the  alarm>  be  had  appointed  special  ^^onstables,  an4 
bad  his.  forces  on  the  alert  to  repel  any  attack."  JMow, 
pe9<^lf^en^i9rbeQ  danger  is  expected,  aad^beiifs  persons  are 
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sworn  in  as  constables  for  the  special  purpose  of  repelling 
it;  at  some  indefinite  period,  do  ypu  think  it  possible  that 
these  persons  should  hear  that,  what  might  be  distant  and 
doubtful;  was  approaching  and  certain,  that  their  throats 
are  to  be  cut  to-niorrow  night,  atid  that  they,  the  selected 
-guardians  of  their  master's  safety,  should  bury  in  their  own 
bosoms  such  important  intelligence  i  ^*  The  people  from 
Sheffield  and  Ches^rfield  were  to  come  at  ten  o'clock  ;" 
fixing  even  the  precise  hour  of  their  intended  arrival  to 
destroy  the  gentlemen  at  the  Butterley  works,  and  yet  th^ 
special,  constables  disclosed  nothing  on  the  subject, 
because  those  gentlemen  knew  they  were  to  be  attacked. 
But  does  it  require  to  be  a  special  or  any  constable  at  all, 
for  a  servaot  to  disclose  tp.his  master  that  his  life  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to-morrow,  does  it  require  to  be  any  thing  but 
a  man  to  warn  a  fellow-creature  of  his  impending  danger  i 
Forgive  me,  gentlemen^  for  intreating  you  for  one  moment 
to  make  the  case  of  these  wretched  witnesses  your  own,— • 
would  you,  could  you  have  known  such  a  fact,  and  con- 
cealed it  i  and  the  question  is  equally^  material,  whether 
the  witnesses  are  perjured  ,in  stating  that  the  project  was 
to  be  kept  secret,  or  made  public.  My  learned  friends, 
.with  an  extravagant  tenderness  towards  these  men, — I 
mean  the  witnesses,  not  the  prisoners,  though  this  prip 
soner  is  much  more  entitled  to  tenderness,  and.  I  should 
^aye  liked  to  see  a  little  of  that  candour  exercised  towards 
him,  which  is  so  largely  lavished  on  these  two  witnesses  ; 
my  learned  friends  find  a  charitable  excuse  for  them, 
which  they  have  not  pretended  to  advance  for  themselves. 
**  Oh,  they  say,  they  had  not  quite  the  firmpess  to  make 
the  disclosure ;"  and  for  want  of  it,  the  matter  proceeds  .to 
extremities,  and  terminates  in  a  war,  v^hiqh  is  extjinguish^d 
by  eighteen  hussars  and  a  single  magistrate.  The  events 
of  that  night  jp[iust  take  their  character  from  the  preced- 
ing designs  ;  and  tbe^  rest  on  the  honesty  of  these  tw p 
miserable  witnesses  .  alone.  They  alone  describe  vvh^t 
passed  at  that  extraordinary  meeting— extraprdinary  in  all 
its  parts — improbable  in  its  general  bearings — strange  in  all 
the  language  that  occurs — unparalleled^  from  the  ciicuiQ- 
YoL.  II.  R 
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and  another  six,  without  making  the  slightest  objectioa 
then,  or  any  disclosure  afterwards ;  but  more  marvellous 
than  all,  in  the  nature  of  the  proof  which  has  been  applied 
to  it.  Consider  a  moment  how  it  might  have  been  proved, 
if  jtrue.  Cope  was  present  with  these  men,  who  is  a  wit- 
ness in  the  list  delivered,  who  has  been  examined  ovit  of 
Court  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  who  is  not  called  to 
support  this  tottering  testimony,  Elsden  was  present, 
what  he  could  have  proved  is  well  known  to  the  crown; 
but  neither  is  he  called  here  to  confirm  the  two  ac- 
complices. For  upon  their  own  shewing,  gentlemen,  I 
put  it  broadly  and  distinctly  to  you,  that  accomplices  they 
are,  nor  can  that  proposition  be  disputed.  There  is  no 
idoubt  that  if  there  was  treason  committed,  they  were 
accessaries  before  the  fact:  it  is  ridiculous,  on  any 
other  principle,  to  suppose  that  they  could  hear  of  over- 
turning the  government,  if  they  did  so,  and  that  they 
should  subscribe  th^ir  money  to  dispatch  messengers  to 
Nottingham.  If  they  heard  any  thing  of  what  they  swear 
to,  they  heard  all;  you  must  take  die  whole  or  no  port  of 
iheir  narrative.  Their  own  account  therefore  makes  them 
accomplices  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  requires 
the  fullest  confirmation.  They  might  have  been  oonfirmed 
by  Cope  and  Elsden,  if  their  story  has  any  truth  in  it ;  but 
neither  Cope  nor  Elsden  are  brought  as  witnesses  before 
you. 

But  this  palpable  deficiency  of  proof  is  supplied  by  an 
ingenious  argument :  you  will  be  told  that  we  for  the 
^soner,  hj  calHng  some  of  the  persons  who  were  present, 
ought  to  have  convicted  the  two  witnesses  of  fals^ood. 
To  that  I  answer,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  my  learned  friends 
to  make  cut  their  case,  and  not  for^ne  to  disprove  it  her 
ibre  it  is  made  out ;  they  are  to  establish  and  eonfii^,  and 
fomethtng  must  be  set  up  that  demands  eontradictioii, 
before  loan  be  called  upon  to  contradict  itt  The  iMirtli^ci 
of  proof  is  entirely  upon  ^em,  and  if  any  part  of  that 
proof  fails,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  ^  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
at  your  hands. 
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But  even  if  I  w«re1ioiiad  to  contradict  them,  and  had 
had  the  amplest  means  of  doing  so  in  the  first  instance, 
what  sttoation  am  I  placed  in  aow  i  Is  there  an  individual 
who  was  present  at  that  meeting,  that  is  not  put  upon  his 
trial  as  a  traitor  ?  Neither  the  sons  of  the  prisoner,  nor 
anj  one  to  whom  it  is  imputed  that  he  listened  to  all  this 
improper  conversation,  can  possibly  be  called  as  a  witness 
for  the  prisoner,  for  the  plain  and  condasive  reason,  that 
that  they  are  all  made  prisoners  themselves;  and  thait 
being  charged  as  conspirators  upon  the  same  indictment; 
they  are  of  course  incompetent  to  appear  in  favour  of  any 
party  indicted. 

Equally  ingenious  is  another  argument  in  reserve.  We 
shall  be  asked,  why  we  do  not  call  Mrs.  Weightman,  wh^ 
kept  the  White  Horse,  to  contradict  that,  which  no  man 
of  common  sense  can  believe?  Why,  Gentlemen,  if 
we  had  called  her,  what  could  she  have  proved  i  conld 
the  have  proved  that  the  witnesses  or  others  were  not 
there  i  By  no  means ;  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact ;  and  pro* 
bably  they  were  there ;  it  is  not  ttie  fact  of  their  going  to 
a  public  house,  and  taking  a  pint  of  ale,  and  staying  four 
or  five  hours,  by  which  I  am  affected.  I  should  indeed  be 
aflected,  and  the  prisoner's  life  might  be  sacrificed,  if  yon 
were  to  believe,  which  1  am  sure  you  will  not,  these  wi^• 
nesses'  acx!Ount  of  what  passed  while  they  were  in  the  par^ 
lour.  That  portion  of  the  evidence  is  alone  material,  and 
as  to  that,  however  gross  the  fabrication,  Mrs.  Weightman 
could  not  have  detected  it ;  for  she  is  not  stated  by  any 
one  to  have  been  once  in  die  parlour  during  the  whole 
time  this  talk  was  going  forward.  Then  bow  can  I  be  told, 
-with  a  grave  face  on  the  part  of  tlie  crown,  that  I  might  ^ 
have  celled  the  others,  and  that  I  might  have  called 
Mrs.  Weightman  i  She  knew  nothing  ofwhat  passed  in  the 
room,  for  she  was  never  there ;  and  all  the  persons  who  were 
in  the  room  are  disqualified  and  reduced  to  silence  by  the 
conduct  t>f  the  crown,  which  has«Mide  them  defe^Mkints, 
upon  these  proceedings. 

The  necessity  of  aonfinnpitton  is  still  felt,  end  other 
anmmstanceB  are  resorted  to.    I  cannot,  serve  my  diaat 
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so  well  as  by  adopting  a  few  observations  of  mylcarijed 
friend,  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley,  in  a  late  trialy.upon  this 
subject  of  confirming  accomplices.  To  me  they  seem 
conclusive;  and  I  have  sometimes  noticed  these  cases  of 
confirmation  adduced  at  the  bar,  in  a  manner  more  like 
mockery  of  the  human  understanding,  than  a  serious  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  justice. '  It  is  said,  an.  accomplice  i|^ 
to  be  believed  in  all  he  testifies,  when  confirmed  in  some 
-things  and  not  in  others ;  that  if  he  states  correctly  where 
he  breakfasted,  and  where  he  dined,  and  where  he. played 
at. cards  in  the  evening  ;  as  to  all  which  indiffei'ent  matters 
he  will  be  sure  to  receive  enough  confirmation,  he  must 
therefore  be  believed,  though  unconfirmed  in  all  the  ma- 
terial points  he  may  choose  to  depose.  I  know  my  learned 
friend  will  say,  that  no  prosecutor  would  ever  call  an 
accomplice,  if  he  could  be  confirmed  in  all  particulars, 
because  those  who  could  so  confirm  his  testimony,  could 
themselves .  have  given  unsuspected  evidence  of  all  he 
«aid.  But  here  are  persons  present  at  this  meeting,  Cope 
and  Elsden,  who  could  have  told  us  every  word  that  passed  ^ 
it  was  important  to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  this  ob- 
*scurity  ;  but  the  accomplices  remain  unsupported  by  two 
:pers6ns  who  were  present,  who  are  in  the  list  of  witnesses 
tor  the  prosecution,  but  are  not  presented  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  court  of  justice.  I  remember  once,  because  a 
lYomnn  had. had  greens  for  dinner,  I  think  about  a  year 
before  the  time  she  was  speaking  as  a  witness,  that  wa^ 
considered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  accomplice,  who  had 
«aid  that  he  had  greens  for  dinner  at  that  time ;  but,  Gen<^ 
tle£aen,it  is  obvious,  that  the  breakfast,  and  the  dinner,  and 
the  supper,  may  be  all  rightly  recorded,  while  every, ma- 
terial fact  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  But  you 
«hall  hear  how  Serjeant  Copley  dealt  with  the  observation : 
speaking  of  Castle,  the  witness  for  the  crown  on  Watson's 
trial,  he  remarks,  ^'  It  is  said  he  is  confirmed,  and  because 
he  is  confirmed  in  some  facts,  you  are  therefore  to  believe 
him  in  the  rest.  This  is  a  position,  which  lawyers  are.io 
the  habit  of  stating  in  a  very  unqualified  manner ;  but  it 
i^^f^Qt  apositipa  which  jcan  be  maintained,  to  thia  extent^ 
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\icc6rding  to  any  principle  of  common  sense."  You  canooi 
fail  to  agree  with  these  observations.    He  proceeds  with 
the  same  good  sense :  "  There  is  no  man  who  tells  .a  long 
and  complicated  story,  like  thai  which  you  have  heard> 
who  may  and  must  not  of  necessity  be  confirmed  in  many 
parts  of  it ;  the  witness  was  upwards  of  eight  hours  in 
giving  his  evidence,  and  of  course  stated  many  facts  which 
no  man  denies,  which  have  been  in  all  the  newspapers  for 
weeks  and  for  months  past,  and  because  he  is  confirmed 
in  certain  particulars,  you  are  therefore  required  to  believe 
the  whole  of  his  story  to  be  true."     Fortunately  for  the 
purposes  of  justice,  the  jury  addressed  by  Serjeant  Copley 
did  not  believe  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  man's  story.; 
and  now  let  us  see  whether  you  can  believe  this.     Here 
the    accomplices  are  supposed   to   be  confirmed  by  .the 
subsequent  transactions;    that  is,  by  the  rising  in  the 
evening  of  Monday.     Now,  Gentlemen,  if  this  Asbury 
had  gone  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  as  he  ought,  on  the  Monday 
morning,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  had  said,  I  cannot  believe  you, 
the  thing  is  improbable,  and  you  are  not  a  man  to  be  be* 
lieved ;  the  rising  on  the  Monda^  evening  would  indeed 
have  become  a  striking  confirmation  of  a  suspicious  report ; 
^ut  when  the  story  of  the  d^ign  is  never  told  till  days  and 
weeks  and  months  after  the  execution  ;  when  the  deliber* 
ation  about  levying  war  is  never  heard  of,  till  [long  after 
the  war  has  been  levied  and  put  down,  and  hundreds  of 
people    had    been    examined  by  the    magistrate;    any 
story,  however  false,  of  the  origin  of  the  mischief  on  the 
Sunday,  must  have  met  with  full  confirmation  from  the 
events  of  the  Monday.    This  is  the  explanation  I  gi^e 
of,  it  in  my  own  mind.     On  the  Monday  night  something 
we  will  not  now  dispute,  whether  a  war,  a  rebellion,  an 
instrrreotion  or  riot,  notoriously  takes  place ;  it  is  publicly 
known  to  be  prompted  and  commanded  by  a  man  called 
the  Nottingham  captain,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  proved 
that  these^two  witnesses  were  with  that  man  on  the  Sunday, 
when  he  was  supposed  to  have  prepared  the  proceedings 
diat  ensued.    Their  conduct . is  naturally,  called  in  .ques- 
tion :  what,  you>iirpecial  constables^  you  who  h^d  been  just 
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trworn  in  to  protect  tbe  Butterley  works,  and  the  ]lvf6  of 
your  masters,  bow  came  you  to  be  in  company  with  lbi» 
leader,  at  a  crisis  so  pregnant  with  danger !  Ob,  I  wiH 
te)l  yon  all.  Gentlemen,  do  you  not  beUeve  tbat  tbey 
told  mnch  more  than  all,  to  purchase  their  Own  seenrity , 
and  shared  their  own'guUt  with  othe^rs,  who  were  not 
really  implii*ated  i  Is  not  that  a  probaUe  explanation, 
%nd  can  an  accomplice  under  such  circumstances,  find 
credit  with  the  jury  i  Supposing  that  you  had  resided 
near  the  place,  and  tbat  these  men,  to  injure  you,  or  td 
save  themselves,  bad  chosen  to  swear  tbat  you  Were  at 
ibe  Sunday's  meeting,  how  could  ypu  have  contradicted 
them  i  They  might  have  defied  you  to  get  rid  of  any 
i^tory  they  thought  proper  to  invent  against  you ;  unless 
you  happened  to  have  left  your  house  with  tbat  caution 
in  defence  of  your  hmocence,  which  belongs  to  guilt  alon^ 
unless  yon  had  provided  a  distinct  abbi,  before  you  took 
your  Sunday  *s  walk,  tbe  thing  would  have  been  as  distinctly 
and  undeniably  proved  against  you,  as  it  is  against  Isaac 
lAidlam  by  these  two  witnesses. 

If,  then,  Gentlemen,  the  confirmation  resulting  from  the 
fact  of  tbe  rising,  is  a  little  disposed  of  l^  these  retbarkf, 
tevernl  other  pokits  of  confirmation  might  have  been  esta* 
blisbed,  of  whidi  nothing  is  to  be  found.  Verses  are  said 
to  have  been  recited, and  copies  takasi  away;  we  have  seen 
iio  copy  produced — it  might  have  been.  If  A&bury  burnt 
his  copy,  having  committed  the  verses  to  memory,  there 
were  many  others.  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney*Gene» 
ral,  says,  these  yerses  are  dangerous  things  i  tbey  are  not 
i^ry  fine  poetry  ta  be  sure,  but  they  might  be  set  to  fine 
tunes,  and  then  they  m%ht  prodace  as  great  a  seasalion  in 
a  rebet  army,  as  during  the  French  revolution.  The  m* 
potation  is,  that  these  people  were  copying  them  out  with 
delight,  and  nsaking  charms  and  amulets  of  them ;  and 
that  tbey  did  produce  a  grinid  effect  upoa  their  iftinds :  but 
IS  there  one  single  oian:  who  says  tbat  be  heard  one  siagtit 
expression  out  of  them  em^oyed.  dilrkig  the  rising  i  Coidd 
h  have  bappeiied  if  tbese  Tyrtma  sliaias  exciled  so  mwch 
eatbustasm,  tbat  no  wttam  d^ould  haie  heaid  a  singlf 
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«f  r«j^  of  ibem^  either  snag  or  said  i  How  do  I  koow  but 
that  Asbury  made  these  verses  himseir?  I  think  he  is  as 
likely  to  be  their,  author  as  any  other  man;  nothing  is  rep* 
cLered  more  probable  by  bis  swearing  it ;  and  bis  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  nonsense  he  recited  savours  of  a 
^Ijher's  partiality, 

•  Gentlemen,  there  was  another  document,  a  map*  It 
l^as  not  b^en  exhibited  ^t  least;  if  there,  it  might  or  might 
iiQt  have  been  found,  and  I  do  not  put  that  as  a  very 
strong  argumentj  though  that  ia  a  confirmation  which  the 
case  admitted*  Another  remark  is  of  more  consequence; 
money  was  collected,  and  they  sent  Weightman  on  horse 
hack  to  Nottingham,  and  he  .set  out  upon  his  journey,  in 
the  day  time,  on  a  Sunday,  when  people  are  most  abroad, 
on.  th^t  public  King's  highway  between  Pentridge  and 
Nottingham :  did  any  one  see  him  on  his  horse  going  or 
returning  f  Such  a  confirmation  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected ;  and  the  absence  of  any  collateral  proof  in 
tt)is  case  is  ten  thousand  times  stronger  than  in  any.  other, 
on  account  of  the  diligence  and  acuteness  which  have  beea 
fyt  so  many  months  employed,  with  the  fullest  command 
of  information  in  detecting  every  particle  uf  this  alleged 
conspiracy.  From  several  quarters  the  clearest  confirma- 
tion might  have  been  obtained,  if  the  story  was  true,  there 
i$  no«e  from  any ;  and  these  accomplices,  according  to 
the  rules  of  courts  of  justice,  are  therefore  to  be  discarded 
with  disgrace  from  your  re^pllection,  and  the  case  must  bf 
\e&  to  the  oth^r  p^rtapf  the  evidence. 

On  the  Monday  night,  it  is  not  denied,  that  this  pool 
inaia  joined  th^  party  :  and  you  will  do  my  learned  friend 
apid  me  the  justice  u>  obiserve,  that  we  have  not  wasted 
time  by  troubling  you  with  idle  contention  on  clear  mat* 
text*  .We  called  no  .evidence ;  from  the  nature  of  the  cas^ 
it  was  imyoBiible :  we  hfl^e  not,  a»  we  nught,  if  we  sup* 
posed  you  bad  taste  for  such  entertainment,  fatigued  yo«i 
attention  by  loqg  cross^xaminfU;ions,  for  the  sake  of  raising 
^  laugb^  ^r^  of  betraryipg  ignorant  witnesses-  into  confusion, 
acid  tui^ing  ittii^akei^  but  we  meet  the  ^videnee'  oa  tb<  Sm 
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•        •  *  "  *  •       •  «         « 

ground  of  reason  and  probability;  and  upon ' that  ground 
^\*e  refer  it  to  ycmr  honour  and  your  oath. 

Gentlemen,  this  prisoner  is  the  third  who  has  been  selected 
for  trial.  With  regard  to  the  propriet;^ beginning  with  the 
fiVst,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  If  treason  was 
committed,  Brandreth  was  the  most  deeply  implicated  in^ 
it :  if  wjir  was  levied,  it  was  levied  by'bim ;  and  whether 
he  originated  that  treason,  or  was  the  tool  of  others,  as 
I  most  firmly  and  conscientiously  believe,  he  would  stand 
equally  without  excuse  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Other  cir- 
cumstances appeared  against  him ;  and  above  all,  that  un- 
fortunate one  on  which  any  jury  would  dwell  with  regret, 
I  may  say  with  prejudice,  the  shooting  of  that  poor  inno- 
cent boy.  That  act  of  violence  perhaps  was  brought  for-- 
ward  with  rather  too  much  zeal;  but  it  could  not  fail  of 
pointing  out  the  determined  leader  in  a  scheme  of  mischief, 
by  his  unrelenting  sternness,  and  his  daring  and  impetuous 
temper.  The  second  was  the  man  whom  they  called  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  these  two  were  certainly  walking  by  the  side 
of  the -others ;  the  lieutenant  took  an  active  part,  and  did' 
that,  which  I  was  sorry  to  bear  proved  against  him,  when  * 
he  threatened  the  life  of  Mr.  Raynor.  There  was  mischief 
and  danger  in  what  he  said  ;  but  I  think  it  was  pressed  a' 
little  too  strongly  against  him ;  for  whether  it  was  treason 
or  not,  all  these  circumstances  might  have  equally  ocOurried. 
And  it  is  singular,'  that  in  every  case,  my  learned  friends, 
not  satisfied  with  the  proof  of  treason  alone,  though  that 
is  the  only  charge,  have  connected  it  with  some  indepen- 
dent circumstance,  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  make  the  jury  look  less '  favourably  oti  the  'general 
character  of  the  prisoner  under  acctisation.  .The  murder 
was  thus  m&de  the  promirient  part  of  the  first  case ;  the 
ibenace  of  the  secbnd ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this 
prisoner  is  selected  on  account  of  a  fact,*  which  if  proved, 
bas  nothiiig  to  do  with  treason,  linean  the  suspicion  cast' 
lipon  him,  of  having  deceived -and  deluded  his. own  sons, 
a«[d  teltipted>thtem  to  Walk-in  thcise  dangerous- fb6tsteps, 
Which  hSiFe- led  him 'to  the-jiedpardy  in  which  he  stands;' 
Gentlemen^  I  sincerely  wisfe  liny  learned  friend  had  not 
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nSacle  that  statement;  and  am  disposed  to  think,  that  when 
the  bustle  of  these  proceediogs,  and  the  passions  •  they 
Daturally  excite,  are  at  an  end,  he  himself  will  repent  of 
having  done  so.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  question,  nor 
at  all  increases  the  probability  of  the  charge  being  true ; 
but  besides,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  consider  it. is  as  un« 
founded  in  fact,  as  cruel  and  inhuman  in  its  application. 
What,  Gentlemen,  a  father  to  mislead-his  sons  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,' by  which  their  lives  are  forfeited? 
Examine  the  evidence,  and  even  if  this  poor  man  is  Mto  go 
to  the  scaffold,  and  suffer  that  death  which  would  be  the 
result  of  your  verdict  of  guilty,  if  you  could  bring  yourselves 
to  pronounce  it ;  if  he  is  to  perish  with  his  two  sons,  .and. 
to  see  them  suffer  the  same  ignominious  and  cruel*  death  ; 
even  then,  Gentlemen,  he  might  have  been  spared  the 
additional  torment  of  being  reproached  with  betraying, 
them  into  that  fatal  snare :  -  his  memory  should  not  hav^. 
been  unnecessarily-  stigmatised  with  a  crime,  the  most  re-; 
volting  to  human  nature;  and  which  your  own  feelings^ 
tell  you,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  without  proof  the  most 
direct  and  irresistible.  Is  there  such  proof.  Gentlemen,  in. 
this  case  f  I  say  no;  I  assert  that  this  man- is  no.  more 
proved  to  have  led  his  sons,  who  are  grown  up  men^  into 
this  unfortunate  affiray,.than  tohave  been  led  there  by  tbem« 
I  have  just- as  much  right  to  assume  that  they  dragged  this 
]>oor  helpless  grey-headed  man  to  the  assembly  they  all 
joined  ;  and  the  probabilities  are  all  in  my  favour,  as  my 
learned  friend  has  to  assume  that  he  induced  them :  :your. 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  your  own  hearts  will 
Convince  you,  that  this  >is  the -most  probable  history.  We 
have-no  direct  proof  what  it  was  that  acted  on  their  minds^: 
whether  theboys  first  went,  or  followed ;  butwedo  knowy 
that  the  yoangare  more  prone  to  such  enterprizes  than  the 
old;  dnd  every  father  willrejcfc^' the  imputation  that  ;tbe 
jiarent  should  have  watitonly  -  seduced  hisichildsen  ^into. 
giiilt  and  danger.  .    ; 

'What  has  been  trulyvand  <*  wisely  observe^,if||^ri|f^' my 

learned  friend  Mr.  Cro^s,  -  is  particidarly :  applicable .  id  this 
b?aiich^<»f^Ur  eiiquiry •  ^^  Let- it- not  ibe-svpposed  tfaat;we 
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hav«  DO  clefence>  because  we  have  do  evidence ;  who  bay 
deprived  us  of  our  evidence  i  Tbe  crown.  It  i$  the  crowa 
^ho  has  charged  tbe  two  sons  as  fellow  conspirators  with 
their  father;  their  lips  are  sealed,  for  they  may  themselves 
be  brought  to  trial  to-morrow.  With  respect  to  this 
prisoner,  you.  will  not  expect  from  him  the  declaraticHi^ 
when  his  sons  may  so  soon  be  placed  in  bis  pre&ent  unfor« 
t«mate  situation,  that  their  crime  was  aggravated  by  the 
enlistinent  of  their  aged  father:  if  be  should  oifer  any 
address  to  you»  (whether  he  will,  I  know  not)  but  I  am 
sure  his  silence  upon  this  subject^  the  reluctance  of  a 
ikther  to  accuse  bis  offspring,  ought  not  to  operate  against 
biattdf ;  from  that  silence,  which  his  patejrnal  affection 
may  suggest^  you  will  not  uncharitably  presume  that  be 
led  his  sons  to  be  cruelly  butchered,  when  it  is  far  more 
Kkely  that  he  went  to  watch  tbeoi,  to  bring  them  home 
at  the  earliest  moment  of  theij:  repentance,  and  that  he  also 
yielded  to  the  overpowering  force  of  their  extraordii^^y 
leader.  He  witnessed  bis  violence^  and  heard  his  menaces; 
and  if  these  two  miseraUe  witnesses,  ean  be  justified  ^ 
account  of  fears,  which  must  have  subsided  when  Aey 
fitted  bia  presence^  bow  much  more  is  the  same  protee« 
tion  to  be  extended  to  a  feeble  and  unhappy  father,  wbi> 
because  hie  sons  b»ve  unfortunately  joined  a  tumultuous 
body  of  rioters,  follows  them  to  that  scene  of  d^ger,  ai»l 
is  overpowered  by  the  frantic  cruelty  of  their  desperate* 
captain.  I  repeal  tlieaa,  G^ntl^nen,  that  that  imp^ta^ion 
is  not  made  out  by  any  evidence^  it  is  mere  im^putfalio^ ; 
dhe  one  mode  of  considering  tbe  ca^e  is  just  as  pcobable  as 
Ae.  other ;  it  is  made  impowible  for  us  to  refute  it,  for  we 
are  depcived  of  ow  evidence ;  but.  it  derives  no  support 
imn  any  thing  that  baa  been  proved*  X  recollect  but  one 
ffff^ffiftfi  when  be  mentiona  bis  sons  at  all,  and  then  hk 
expression  is,  that  tliey.ioe  alpiig  with  them.  Can  any 
lafiireBoe  be  drawn  isooi  thai  expression  ^^ppQ»ngbi» 
to  have  yielded  to  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  tnw  that 
led  theuiy  imd  bis  sons  to  have  done  ibe^same,  is  tb^t;  in- 
aettsiate»t  witk  snch  an  expieaaion  I  Bci  might  sH^  libe 
kirt.  aa  kk  ami  motiw^  fof.havine.  tQinod  tlii»JlllllHiip4fr 
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I  really  trembled  at  the  openings  and  expected  to  hem  it 
firovedy  that  ia  pursuit  of  some  long  matured  treasoa>  he 
had  been  beating  up  for  recruiu  iu  bis  own  family^  and 
came  with  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  baron^  bringing  his 
sons  to  serve  iri  the  wars ;  but  the  proof  relieved  me^  for 
'  there  is  nothing  to  shew  any  anterior  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  his  reading  the  paper  produced  by  Tamer,  if 
true,  that  admits  an  easy  explanation,  by  supposing  him 
the  only  scholar  who  could  read ;  but  it  is  proved  only  by 
the  two  wretched  accomplices;  upon  whom  I  have  already 
Weiuried  you  with  my  observations. 

Now,  flentlemen,  is  there  any  thing  to  coatradict  the 
stat^meiit  I  make  to  you  I  No  doubt  this  man  held  a  pike, 
he  waa  with  the  party  in  the  rear^guard,  according  to  thai 
language  of  military  science  employed  by  the  witnesses^ 
which  the  volunteers  and  local  militia  have  made  so  current 
amongst  us.  He  said  to  one  man,  '^  you  must  go  with 
us,  we  cannot  spare  you i*'  these  are  bis  acts;  but  that 
there  is  oot  a  single  woid  respecting  his  motives,  I  appeal 
to  the  evidence,  which  will  be  detailed  to  you  by  the 
learned  judge.  Some  of  the  witnesses,  I  know,  who 
speak  under  the  influence  both  of  resentment  and  alarm, 
and  cannot  help  exaggerating  the  circumstances  by  which 
their  safety  has  been  compromised,  say  that  be  was  push- 
ing a  man  forward  miNre  than  once ;  but  tliey  mention  no 
names ;  those  thai  were  so  prevented  from  escaping,  must 
have  been  wnwilling  to  {nroceed,  and  do  not  stand  in  the 
situation  of  accomplices ;  yet  not  one  of  them  is  called  to 
prove  the  fiiet,  except,  I  think,  one  William  Smith:;  and 
ftow  I  wish  you  lo  be  paiticularly  attentive  to  the  way  in 
whidft  that  person  was  examined,  and  gave  his  answers. 
He  deposed,  **  thait  the  captain  formed  the  men  into  ranks  ( 
this  was  a  little  beyond  the  wire-mill;  that  William 
Turner,  the  lieutenant,  assisted ;  be  had  a  gun.  We.went 
towards  Pentridge,  and  at  Pentridge  we  rattled  at  several 
doors.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  in  any  part  of  t^e  march  i 
the  answer  is,  I  do  not  know  that  1  dic^  till  we  got  to 
Batterl(?y."  So  that  this  active  person,  this  third  in  com- 
mand^ was  never  seen  by  William  Smith^i  who  knew  him 
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well,  for  the  whole  distance  from  the  wire-mill  where  he 
joined,  to  Butterley.  At  Codnor  the  witness  offered  to 
leave  this  body  of  men ;  and  here  the  imputation  to  be 
raised  by  William  Smith's  evidence  is,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  retiring  by  Isaac  Ludlam.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand me,  I  state  it  quite  fairly.  And  I  iJeg  you  to  observe 
how  Mr.  Clarke,  who  managed  the  examination  with  the. 
greatest  address,  contrived  to  introduce  this  inference. 
After  bringing  the  witness  to  the  Glass  House  at  Codnor, 
he  suddenly  enquires  of  him,  "  Do  you  know  Coburn 
quarry  ?"  *'  Yes." — **  Well,  who  worked  Cobiirn  quarry  ?** 
"  It  was  not  in  work  at  that  time  at  all."—-"  Well,  but 
did  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlam  ever  work  in  it  ?"  *'  Yes ; 
it  was  worked  sometime  before  by  Isaac  Ludlam."-^"  And 
how  far  is  it  from  his  house?'*  '*  About  three  or  four 
hundred  yards/*  Now  having  by  this  machinery  intro- 
duced the  name  of  Isaac  Ludlam,  by  means  of  the  Coburn 
quarry,  which  he  did  not  work  at  the  time,  then  my  learned 
friend  takes  a  short  turn  to  the  Glass  House  at  Codnor, 
and  makes  him  answer  that  the  prisoner  was  standing  at 
the  door  there  with  a  pike  in  the  rain  under  the  eaves. 
Then  follows  the  question,  "  Did  that  prevent  your  escap- 
ing?'' I  think  tWat  was  not  quite  a  fair  way  of  putting  the 
question,  for  the  answer  might  have  been  true,  and  the 
impression  produced  by  it  entirely  false.  He  ought  t6 
have  been  asked  what  did  prevent  him  ;  and  then  if  the 
prisoner  did  any  act  with  that  intention,  the  evidence 
would  have  been  regular  and  material.  But  this,  which 
would  have  been  the  proper  course,  is  not  adopted,  and 
the  evidencie  is  left  by  my  learned^  friend  to  receive  that 
interpretation  which  suspicion  may  attach  to  it.  But  my 
friend  Mr.  Cross  did  not  leave  it  in  that  degree  of  doubt, 
he  boldly  pressed  the  point  home,  and  asked  in  his  examina- 
tion virhat  Isaac  Ludlam  did  to  prevent  the  witness  from 
escaping.  Gentleimen,  you  heard  the  witness  declare  vpon 
his  oath,  that  Isaac  Ludlam  neither  said  nor  did  any  thing, 
hnt  only  that  he  had  some  supposition  of  his  own  about 
it.  Gentlemen,  is  that  the  way  that  the  lives  of  men  are 
to  be  sacrificed  ?  is  it  thus  that  ^charges-  of  high  tieasoii 
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.should  be  proved  I  on  loose  and  instfffid^nt  evidence  so 
pieced  together,  by .  the  dexjterity  of  an  advocate^  as  to 
.give  a  mere  imagination  the  semblance  of  a  fact  f  Are 
innocent  men  in  this  manner  to  be  sworn  out  of  the  world? 
Geutlemen,  I  hope  you  have  remarked  this ;  I  think  .yoo 
could  not  fail  to  remark  the  course  of  that  examination ; 
and  I .  am  <?oniident  you  feel  with  me,  that  the  result 
.amounts  to  nothing. 

Now,  Gentlemen, whether  he  was  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  active  in  his  obedience  to  the  captaiui  I  confess,  appears 
to  me,  under  such  circumstances,  very  immateriali  for  the 
captain  and  Turner  were  clearly  assuming  the  lead,  marching 
■out  of  the  rank ;  Brandreth  acting  in  the  highest  place^ 
and  Turner  in  the  second,  and  this  poor  man's  name  was 
hardly  mentioned  on,  their  trials ;  he  was  in  the  rear  of  all ; 
is  be  to  be  made  the  third  in  command,  in  activity  and 
forwardness,  merely  because  William  Smith  saw  him  at 
the  door  with  a  pike,  and  because  to  some  other  person  he 
«aid,'^no,  I  cannot  let  you  go?"  Indeed  it  was  not  so.  strong 
an  expression  as  that,  but  only  **  you  must  go  forward 
with  us,''  Two  other  men  were  in  this  rear  rank,  who  are 
represented  to  be  fully  as  active  as  he;  those  no  doubt 
were  younger  men,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  says  James 
Taylor,  and  the  prisoni^r,  and  another,  were  the  rear  guard. 
JNow  I  ask  you,  yvhether,  in  all  reason  and  probability,  it 
was  not  James  Taylor  and  the  other,  who  were  keeping 
the  men  together  i  The  mistake  is  easy,  and,  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  prisoner's  any.  otherwise  consenting  to  the 
acts  of  the  mob,  than  as  he  accompanied  them  to. watch 
over  the  safety  of  his  sons,  and  to  bring  them  ho^ne  as 
soon  as  possible  i 

The  few  words  that  passed  betjween  Mr.  Gpodwin  an4 
the  prisoner,  are  also  pressed  with  considerable  vehen^i^nc^ 
against  him.  I  confess  that  short  conversation  strikes  me 
}fk  a  different  light,.and  whatever  su^icipn  it  may  .^xcite  in 
yoju,  or  the  Attorney  General,  still  I  am  sure  you  wil^  see 
that  it  is  nothing  more,  and  it  is  not  by  suapicion,  but  by 
convincing  proof,  that  this  man  i^  to  be  coodie^ined  of  the 
bftsest  ai\^  heaviest  of  c^ipes. .  Gentlemen,  jVIr.  Gpodwin^ 
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with  a  ^kig  that  cloe»  hoi!M>iir  to  his  hanfanityi  leehig  a 
peaceable  old  man,  whom  he  knew  so  well,  walking  among 
thiese  persons  prepared  for  outrage,  exclaimed  with  sarprise, 
**  Good  God,  Isaac,  are  you  there  ?  go  home,  the  law  will 
he  too  strong  for  you ;  you  have  a  halter  about  your  neck ; 
I  wiU  give  you  protection,  come  into  my  office.*^  It  waft  a 
friendly  and  a  generous  offer ;  but  if  he  had  accepted  it,  he 
must  have  left  his  sons  behind ;  they  were  not  within  hear- 
ing at  ihe  moment ;  and  if  the  prisonar  had  made  any 
eflbrt,  for  the  purpos^  of  addressing  them,  what  think  you 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  captain  i   Do  you 
believe  he  woujd  have  tamely  permitted  them  to  withdraw  i 
or  would  behave  hesitated  to  repeat  the  outrageous  act  he 
had  committed  at  Mrs.  Hepworth'^  i  do  you  doubt,  that  if 
he  had  seen  this  man,  who  is  represented  as  his  rear  guard 
and  the  third  officer,  attempt  to  desert,  be  would  have  laid 
him  low  at  his  feet  i  his  two  sons  might  have  shared  his 
fate  ;  at  all  events,  they  would  have  been  left  as  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  leader,  exposed  to  his 
dangerous  revenge,  and  hurried  into  his  violent  courses. 
I  think  there  is  something  distressing  in  this  man^s  answer 
to  Mr.  Goodwin's  solicitation  ;  ^'  I  have  gone  too  fer,  I 
cannot  retract ;  I  must  goon  ;'*  it  marks  the  agitation  of  a 
man  alarmed  for  himself,  and  for  those  most  dear  to  him, 
and  d^rred  by  the  immediate  fear  of  death  alone,  from 
accepting  the  proffered  shelter  so  suitable  to  his  grey 
hairs.    Mr.  Goodwin  says,  we  would  have  hazarded  our 
own  lives  in  his  defence,  after  oiKering  to  protect  htte ;  and 
I  give  entire  credit  to  the  sentiment ;  but  though  this  man 
jiad  not  the  courage  and  promptitude  of  mind  to  accept 
that  refuge,  at  the  moment,  from  fear  for  himself,  or  from 
affection  to  his  sons,  or  from  both  motives  acting  at  pnce 
upon  a  timorous  mind,  for  Qo&s  sake,  let  not  that  be  takevi 
as  proof  of  high  treason  ;  when  nothing  is  disclosed  incon-^ 
aistent  with  the  views  taken  by  my  learned  friend  and 
myself,  of  the  leading  features  of  this  case,  and  of  the 
object  with  which  the  prisoner  iirst  Joined  this  party. 

Gentlemen  I  do  not  trouble  you  by  going  parlicalarly 
through  the  evidence,  though  I  hope  you  wiU  atlend  tn 
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«Tery  part  of  it,  when  it  in  summed  op  by  the  learned 
judge;  keeping  the  two  opposite  suppositions  in  your 
minds,  and  comparing  them  with  the  evidence,  as  it  goes 
along.  You  will  then  see  whether  our  explaoation  of 
motives  is  not  at  least  as  probable  as  that  which  my  learned 
friend  has  so  unnecessarily  brought  forward,  calculated  m 
it  is  te  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  prisoner,  in  the  minds 
of  the  jury ;  but  not  at  all  more  calculated  to  {»ove 
him  guilty  of  this  particular  crime,  than  if  it  was  to  reAiv^ 
any  other  legal  description ;  and  therefore  I  think  mosi 
unfit  to  be  pressed  against  him.  Upon  the  present  occasios. 
Another  general  observation  seems  fairly  to  arise  out 
«f  the  evidence.  One  or  two  witnesses  have  stated  that 
the  prisoner  said  something  about  a  parliament  being  held 
at  Nottingham,  and  that  the  party  were  going  to  guard 
that  paiiiament.  Now  suppose  anything  of  that  sort  to 
have  been  said  by  him,  what  was  it  more  than  adopting 
the  expressions  he  heard  from  those  around  him,  tdling 
his  neighbours,  who  like  himself  were  compelled  to  aocom , 
pany  them,  what  he  had  beard  these  people  say  they 
were  about  ?  Is  not  that  the  fair  aocoont  to  be  given  f  sup* 
posing  an  unfortunate  necessity  to  have  constrained  any 
of  you  to  join  a  violent  and  outrageous  party,  and  that 
you  were  kept  along  with  them,  by  fear  or  sJTection ;  if 
any  of  your  friends  had  been  compelled  to  join  you,  and 
had  enquired  what  is  ail  thishubbub,  where  are  you  going, 
-and  what  are  you  about  i  you  would  natumlly  have  repeated 
the  information  you  had  heard ;  would  have  said,  that  they 
had  talked  of  a  parliament  at  Nottingham ;  and  that  you,  that 
IS  the  party,  which  you,  like  the  pHsoner  had  been  forced  to 
join,  Were  going  to  guard  that  supposed  parliament,  to  geta 
bigger  loaf,  or  to  attain  any  other  object,  which  had  been 
discussed  in  kk  presence.  Does  it  follow  from  his  repeal- 
ing these  pretences,  that  he  concurred  in  thetn,  and  meant 
to  be  active  iti  demolishing  theconsiitudou  of  bis  country  f 
This  imaginary  parliament  at  Nottingham,  it^anewspe- 
4»ilation ;  we  heard  of  it  on  no  former  trial ;  it  is  one 
•of  the  many  dejusioas  which  this  unfortunate  captain  was 
•made  to  ^practise  on  bii^  followers,  )>y  the  persons  who  em^ 
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ployed  him ;  it  was  ho  object  of  this  prisoner's ;  there  is  no 
expression  of  such  a  kind  traced  to  him,  during  any  part 
of  bis  life ;  and  as  to  the  reading  of  that  paper,  if  you  can 
believe  it  upon  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  it  is  fairly 
explained  by  supposing  he  read  it  without  adverting  to^its 
.meaning  or  consequences,  because  no  other  of  the  party 
.was  learned  enough  to  do  so.  Th^  time  of  his  leaving 
that  party  is  not  in  eyideoce ;  he  might  have  left  it  before 
•Asbury  and  Martin,  or  have  stayed  after  them ;  they  wer^ 
::all  driaking  there,  it  was  a  public  party,  and  if  so  rash  and 
,absurd  a  conversaticHi  took  place^  the  bearers  might 
.naturally  suppose  there  could  be  no  formed  intention  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  nobody  could  be  mad  enough  to  talk 
of  such  a  design  in  a  public  house^  if  they  had  really  con- 
templated its  execution. 

Gentlemen,  in  enforcing  the  probable  supposition  that  the 
prisoner  went  among  the  rioters,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
near  his  sons  in  the  hour  of  peril,  I  have,  perhaps,  gone 
farther  than  I  need ;  for  when  you  find  parties  alarmed 
and  controuled  by  a  man,  who  has  the  power  to  wield 
them,  to  his  purposes,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  every  one 
of  them  is  bound  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  his 
own  intentions.  It  is  for  the  Attorney  General,  it  is  for 
him  who  prosecutes,  for  him  who  charges  that  criminal 
intention  which  constitutes  the  treason^i  to  satisfy  you  that 
it  exists  in  the  particular  case;  and  I  perhaps  have  gone 
:out  of  the  way  in  arguing  that  his  motives  might  be  inno- 
cent, jsince  there  has  been  no  unexceptionable  evidence 
from  any  quarter,  to  persuade  you  to  believe  them  guilty. 
I  On  the  law  that  is  applicable  to  this  case^  I  will  not 
dissemble.  Gentlemen,  that  I  find  myself  under  some 
difficulty;  I  should  have  paussd  before  I  renewed  that 
discussion^  if  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General, 
had  not  felt  it  necessary ,.  in  a  most  ingauous^  a  moat 
elaborate  and  subtile  argument,  to  revert  to  that  subject, 
and  answer  the  reasonings  before  adduced,  thus  ticeating 
it. as  a  questioa  still  open  to  farther  investigation.  For 
jny  own  part,  .Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  bowing  under 
the  weight  of  authority,  though,  my  reasw  m^y  remain 
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uticpnvineed ;  but  when  1  am  told,  by  a  learned  coiinset, 
that  such  sind  such  arguments  refute  an  opinion,  I  tno^t 
honestly   and  conscientiously  entertain,  I  cannot  shrink 
from  the  contest.    I  will  set  my  reasons  ia  array  against 
his,  and  shew  yoii  why  his  opinion  ought  not  to  prevail. 
I  know  my  inabilJty  to  contend  with  ray  learned  friend, 
but  I  will,  on  such  a  challenge,  descend  into  the  lists 
Once  again,  and  renew  the  combat  in  so  good  a  cause.-^ 
On  a  late  occasion,  ray  learned  friend  began  with  stating^ 
that  what  amounts  to  a  levying  of  war,  must  be  a  question 
of  law ;  that  was  his  first  maxim.    I  can  only  state  again, 
from  my  Lord  Hale,  that  he  entertains  exactly  the  opposite 
dpinion,    expressly  declaring  that  what  is    a  levying  of 
tvar,  is  in  truth,  and  must  be  a  question  of  fact  alone. 
I  will  state  also  what  is  said  in  Mr.  East's  book  of  pleas 
of  the  Crown,  from   the  manuscript  summary  already 
spoken  of,  *  It  must  in  general  be  difficult  in  the  inception 
of  intestine  troubles,  to  fix  the  period  when  opposition  tc( 
the  established  government  shall  be  said  to  wear  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  insurrection,  and  to  constitute  what 
In  the  terms  of  the  Act,  is  called  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  King;  it  is  strictly,  therefore,  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
tried  by  the  jury  under  all  the  circumstances,*    Such  is  the 
text  drawn  from  the  purest  authorities,  that  is  the  law  of 
the  land ;  does  it  or  does  it  not  contradict  the  assertion 
bf  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General,  and  which  of 
us  is  right?    When  I  am  accused  of  contending  against 
grave  authorities,  my  learned  friend  must  take  his  share 
bf  that  censure,  for  his  argument  is  at  variance  with  the 
greatest.     Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  "  what  shall  be  said  to 
be  a  levying  of  war,  is  in  truth  a  question  of  fact,  and 
requires  many  circumstances  to  give  it  that  denomination^ 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  eriumerate  or  to  define ;"  but 
because  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  and  define  what  the 
drcumstances   are  beforehand,   therefore   I   contend,  in 
Opposition  to  that  doctrine,  that  it  must  be  a  question 
'in  each  case  for  the  jury;  and  if  that  were  otherwise, 
if  the  judges   are   at  liberty,  in   violation  of  the  plain 
letter  of  the  statifte  of  Edward  the  III,  to  take  upon  theojL 
V6l.il  S 
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to  create  treasons  by  construction,  and   ingraft  a  new 
offence  upon  it,  I  say  the  statute  had  better  not  have 
passed;  instead  of  securing  the  subject,  it  would  only  lead 
to  what  Sir  Matthew  Hale  calls  a  new  set  of  constructive 
and  interpretative  treasons  ;  which  we  ought  to  be  very 
wary  in  multiplying,  for  no  man  can  say  where  it  will  end. 
'  Mv  learned  friend  speaks  in  the  language  of  panegyric 
of  the  judges  who  have  pronounced  opinions  upon  that 
subject ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  speak  of  the  late  judges, 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  in  particular,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  in  any  terms  but  those  of  the  highest  respect.     But 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  does  not  affect  to  lay  down  his  opinion 
as  a  matter  of  authority,  because  he  states  it,  for  he  founds 
it  on  decisions,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  premises  on  which 
his  conclusion  rests.    To  us,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  boast- 
ing that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  it  can  never 
be  improper  to  inquire,  whether  authorities  are  consonant 
with  reason,  or  whether  they  support  the  inference,  and 
above  all,  whether  they  can  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of 
the  Act  of  parliament,  from  which  alone  the  judges  derive 
their  power.     Then  see  what  the  act  provides :   "  As  the 
justices  of  our  Lord  the  King  assigned  in  divers  counties 
have  adjudged  persons  guilty  of  treasons,  for  divers  causes 
unknown  to  the  law,  may  it  please  our  Lord  the  King,  and 
the  great  and  wise  men  of  the  land,  to  declare  the  pains  of 
treason  in  this  present  parliament.*'    The  statute  then  lays 
down,  that  compassing  the  death  of  the  King  is  treason, 
and  so  is  levying  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm.     It 
then  enumerates  and  defines  other  acts,  which  shall  also 
be  deemed  treason,  and  proceeds  to  that  most  remarkable 
provision,    that  if  any  new  case^  shall  arise,  the  judge? 
shall  not  presume  to  decide  it,  but  shall  refer  it  to  the 
King  «nd  his  Parliament  to  pronounce  whether  ^Iwy  be  it 
treason  or  not.     Upon  this  clause  Lord  Coke  speaks  in 
language  the  most  forcible  and  pointed  ;  "  If  that  be  not 
within  the  words  of  this  Act,  then  by  force  of  a  clause 
hereafter,  it  cannot  be  adjudged  treason,  until  it  be  de- 
clared treason  by  parliament,  which  is  the  remedy  in  that 
case  which  the  makers  of  the  law  provided."     But,  gentle- 
men, you  well  know  that  the  judges  are  not  the  makers  of 
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fh^law,  but  the. expounders;  they  are  not  to  legirfate/ bnt 
k)  interpret  what  is  really  doubtful,  which  this  Act  is  n  >1  ; 
for  the  same  Lord  Coke  lays  it  down,  that  *'  nothing  is  left 
to  the  construction  of  the  judge,  if  it  be  not  specified  and 
particularised  before  by  this  Act.  A  happy  sanctuary  or 
place.of  refuge  forjudges  to  fly  unto,  that  no  man's  blood 
and  ruip  of  his  family  do  lie  upon  their  consciences  against 
law  !'*  And  all  this  for  a  clear  reason,  which  he  had  before 
announced  in  language  which,  though  rather  quaint,  is 
neither  inelegiint  nor  unfeeling,  and  which  [  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  you.  "  All  this  was  done  in  several 
ages,  that  the  fair  lilies  and  roses  of  the  crown  might 
flourish,  and  not  be  stained,  by  severe  and  sanguinary 
statutes,"  This  then  wa3  the  object  of  Kipg  Edward  III, 
and  his  parliament  and  I  ask  you  whether  this  object  was 
not  violated,  when,  in  opposition  to  such  express  provisions, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Parliament  for  a  declaration  of 
new  treason,  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  de- 
clared that  the  rising  of  workmen  to  enhance  wages,  was  a 
levying  of  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm.  That  is 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  constructive  trea- 
son, and  the  authority  to  which  the  cases  all  refer;  for 
the  judges  of  late  times,  whom  we  all  agree  to  honour,  did 
not  deduce  their  opinion  from  the  statute  itself,  but  thought 
themselves  bound  to  hold  that  opinion,  because  Henry 
the  eighth's  judges  formerly  professed  a  similaroc^ 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  suppose  that  this  Act  had  passed 
only  the  last  summer,  instead  of  five  hundred  years  ago, 
with  this,  enactmetit,  that  nothing  should  be  treason  but 
what  is  there  rehearsed ;  if  the  parliament  had  said  to 
judges,  we  make  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and 
restricting  your  powers,  and  preventing  you  from  extending 
the  letter  of  the  law,  by  any  construction  whatever ;  if 
you.  Gentlemen,  had  been  impanelled  as  a  jury  to  try 
whether  a  particular  offence  described  in  the  Act  had  been 
committed,  what  wonld  have  been  your  surprize  at  hearing 
from  any  judge,  that  you  had  no  right  to  attend  to  what 
parliament  had  done; — that  though  parliament  had  re- 
^ferred  the  question  to  your  conscience  and  judgment,  you 
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lUtifit  act  on  the  conscience  and  judgment  df  the  ttiittf 
Vpon  sQch  mi  occasion^  the  question  arising  fof  the  first 
tithe  bti  a  ^^certt  Act,  I  presume  no  jury  would  bedispos^ 
io  pay  much  deference  to  that  doctrine  :  but  after  a  lapse 
6(  ages,  the  abuse  becomes  inveterate ;  and  though  com- 
B^enctng  in  bad  times  dnd  continuing  in  the  worst,  at  last; 
it  assumes  the  character  of  that  very  law  which  it  repeals^ 
^lid  judges  and  juries  forgetting   their  sacred  fubciionsy 
Bhd  tfiittkirig  only  how  to  pleajte  and  flattet  the  ctowh^ 
Conspire  toreiidet  ii  incurable.  The  first  authority  is  under 
ftetlty  the  Vllllb,  the  second  under  Charles  II,  and  from 
fhat  time  the  subject  is  continued  to  the  case  of  Damaree 
dnd  Purchase,  which  nary  learned  friend  on  this  occasion 
has  abstained  from  mentioning;   that  case,  I  still  confix 
dently  submit,  cannot  be  law.    Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  it 
is  a  question  of  fact,  a  special  verdict  is  found  stating  all 
the  facts;  for  whom  ?  the  judges.    What  have  judges  to 
do  with  the  facts  ?  they  are  for  the  jury  to  decide.     Even 
Supposing  it  proper  for  a  judge  to  define  to  the  jury  what 
k  levying  of  war  is,  that  it  is  a  rising  for  a  general  pur- 
pose ;  having  stated  that,  they  had  no  right  to  g6  farther^ 
Ihey  should  have  said,  tell  us  whether  these  men  joined 
iti  a  rising  to  effect  a  general  purpose?  But  it  could  not 
be  correct  for  the  judges  to  pronounce  why  the  prisoderft 
abused  the  Presbyterians  the  friends  of  the  then  government^ 
and  cried  ''  down  with  the  meeting-houses^  and  up  with 
^'  Doctor  Sacheverel ! "  If,  indeed.  Queen  Anne  being  in 
possessioik  of  the  crown  to  the   disparagement  of  h^t 
brother,  the  Pretender's  right,  their  hostility  to  meeting- 
houses was  a  mere  pretence  for  cloaking  designs  against 
her  government,  that  covert  intention  would  have  properly 
given  a  treasonable  character  to  theii"  outrages*    But  that, 
lik^  all  other  questions  of  intention,  shotild  have  been  left 
to  th^  Consideration  of  the  jury,  and  could,  on  no  just 
principle,  be  decided  by  the  judges.  You  hate  heard  before 
iof  the  drunken  porter  Purchase,  who  joined  these  rioterii, 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  their  otject,  saying  only  he  would 
go  as  far  as  any  of  them  in  the  cause ;  and  I  Will  read 
wUat  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says  of  his  offence.    Damaree 
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wa3  pardoned,  and  three  of  the  judges  thought  Purchase 
.was  not  guilty,  nine  of  thcin  I  suppose  holding  that  be 
was  guilty ;  this  man  likewise  was  pardoned ;  both  weA 
pardoned;  which  gives  fair  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
i^onstruction  of  law  which  condemned  them  was  doubted 
^t  the  time.  **  The  case  of  Purchase  (says  Mr.  Justice 
Foster)  came  fiu*  short  of  Damaree's,  both  in  a  legal  and . 
»  mor^  view ;  what  was  Damaree's  ofFencCi  in  a  legal  view  i 
high  treason.  There  cannot  be  idegrees  of  high  treason. 
Treason  is  a  higher  felony  than  murder^  and  murder  a 
higher  felony  than  larceny,  but  there  are  no  degrees  of 
<high  treason  ;'^this  man's  offence  therefore  comes  far  short 
.of  treason,  in  Mr.  Justice  Foster's  opinion ;  he  agrees 
with  the  three  judges  who  dissented.  I  am  very  well 
.content  to  take  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster  in 
diminishing  the  mass  of  treason,  in  lessening  the  great 
levil  prising  irom  constructive  treasons,  and  the  more  so, 
;because  he  thought  the  authorities  in  favour  of  such  con- 
structive treasons,  too  strong  to  be  resisted  in  general. 
This  is  the  opinion  which  Lord  Hale  avowed,  lamenting 
that  constructive  treasons  should  ever  have  been  adopted; 
jand  though  he  defers  to  the  authority  of  his  brother  judges, 
.withdrawing  his  own  sanction  from  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending the  law  to  any  case  not  expressly  namefl  in  tbe 
iBtatute. 

My  learned  friend's  quotation  from  Lord  Chief  Justiee 
Holt,  I  own  surprised  me.  If  that  was  the  only  Case  to  he 
found  since  the  revolution,  aqd  in  honest  times,  it  does 
hut  little  towards  removing  us  from  our  portion.  He 
nays,  ^*  there  may  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King, 
without  immediate  danger  to  his  person/^  that  (  never  dis- 
puted; for.  if,' in  old  times,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of 
tbe  leading  nobles .  of  the  realm,  had  engaged  in  a  con- 
^piracy,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  castle,  though  the  Kinj; 
was  not  within  it,  or  attack  the  royal  forces,  though  not 
•under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  King,  w£^r  might,  he 
levied  and  treason  committed.  But  does  that  Mdqiission 
conform  to  the  construction,  that  pulling  down  brothels  is 
« tevjiiig  way  ligainst  4he  cKiag ;  is-  it  fK)bsibie  to  coBiiect 
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these  two  cases,  by  any  reasonable  analogy  f  yet  that  w» 
war  according  to  the  servile  judges  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
L  »'d  Chief  Justice  Hale  dissented ;  and  where  judges  disf- 
sent  from  the  authority  of  their  brethren,  so  closely  inter- 
voven  with  their  own,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  justness  of  that  principle,  which  in- 
duces their  separation.  In  another  case  the  judges  were 
equally  divided,  and  left  the  law  uncertain  ;  bat  with 
that,  I  will  not  trouble  you  ;  my  object  is  to  expose  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  drawn  from  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt's  expression,  on  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Friend,"  There 
may  be  a  war  levied,  without  any  design  upon  the  King's 
person,  or  endangering  of  it,  which,  if  actually  levied,  is 
high  treason;  as-  for  example,  if  persons  do  assemble 
themselves,  and  act  with  force,  in  opposition  to  some  law, 
which  they  think  inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it 
repealed."  Now  that  is  not  the  point  decided ;  it  is  n6 
more  than  an  example  by  way  of  illustration^p^hj^it  would 
not  be  high  treason  to  conspire  to  kvy  war,  unless  that 
war  was  actually  levied.  Sir  John  Friend  had  thus  shaped 
his  defence  ^  "you  charge  roe  with  compassing  the  King's 
death ;  and  you  prove  merely,  that  I  conspired  to  levy 
war  against  him;  now,  conspiring  to  levy  war  is  not  high 
treason,  unless  it  is  actually  levied/'  This  was  true,  but 
not  applicable  ;  for  the  Chief  Justice  encounters  it  by  a 
very  satisfactory  answei^,  "  You  are  not  indicted  for  levy- 
ing war,  but  for  a  treason  of  a  different  class :  you  are 
charged  with  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  and  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  direct  war,  though  none  wei^e 
levied,  is  an  overt  act,  and  evidence  of  an  intentipn  to 
compass  his  death.''  And  then  he  states  the  whole  dis- 
tinction between  direct  and  constructive  war.  I  am  so 
far  from  feeling,  that  this  little  incidental  example  affects 
the  general  reasoning  we  have  advanced,  that  1  think  tjie 
citation  of  it,  a  striking  argument  of  the  little  confidence 
reposed  by  my  learned  friend,  in  the  correctness  of  bi« 
own  propositions. 

On  the  pre  sent  occasion,  tio  notice,  has  been  .taken  of 
.  Bamarv.^  and  Purcbase's  case  ;  and  having  ^aid  .already^ 
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^hat  I  thought  right  about  it,  I  have  only  to  request  that 
you  will  bear  the  arguments  ra  mind.     But,  in  defining^ 
by  what  criterion  a  levying  of  war  shall  be  distinguished 
from  a  riot ;  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  object  be  not  pri* 
vate  and  peculiar,  and  referrable  to  the  interests  of  the 
individuals  acting,  but  of  a  more  general  nature,  it  shall 
cease  to  be  riot,  and  pass  by  the  name  of  war.     I  admit 
that  to  be  a  distinction,  but  T  deny  that  it  is  the  only  one^ 
or  at  all  times  conclusive.    In  truth,  it  only  draws  the  line 
between  treason  and  one  particular  description  of  offence 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  it.    To  make  treason,  a 
peculiar  purpose  will  not  do ;  the  purpose  must  be  general ; 
but   an   intelligible  purpose  is  supposed  in  either  case. 
That  distinction  is  introduced  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III^ 
which  declares,  that  if  people  shall  ride  armed  over  the 
country  merely  to  make  war  against  one  Another,  though 
that  justly  might  be  considered  levying  war,  yet  it  shall 
not  be   levying  war  against  the  King.       Though  it  u 
the  King's  duty  to  preserve  the  laws  from  being  invaded, 
and  the  country  from  being  endangered   by  civil  commo- 
tions ;  yet  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  such  private  quar- 
rels, however  furious  and  extensive,  shall  not  be  treasonr* 
To  constitute  treason,  the  quarrel  must  be  against  the  state, 
and  when  it  is  conducted  with  competent  force,  it  becomes 
a  levying  of  war  against  the  King.    This  definition  how* 
ever  is  questioned  on  the  other  side ;  the  success  of  the 
enterprize  is  pronounced  immaterial; and  most  undoubtedly 
so  it  is  ;  but  it  is  moreover  asserted,  that  the  means  need 
not  be  competent  to  effect  the  object  proposed :  another 
attack  on  high  authority,  for  I  can  refer  to  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  for  the   language  1  em* 
ploj^ed.  **  It  is  not  necessary,  (said  his  lordship)  that  there 
should  be  an  armed  force,  for  it  is  laid  down  with  great 
propriety  and  good  sense,  that  if  any  force  be  raised  com- 
petent to  the  purpose,  that  shall  be  considered  by  law,  aa 
a  levying  of  war."     In  this  proposition,  my  learned  friend' 
finds  something  absurd  : — competent  to  the  purpose,  he 
cixclaims,  **  that  can  never  be  an  ingredient  in  the  defi-^ 
nition  of  treason ;  for  if  the  purpose  be  revolution;  aod 
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the  force  competent,  the  offenders  could  not  be  brought 40 
punishment,  since  the  competent  force  would  subvert  the 
old  government,  and  the  new  one  would  feel  nothing  but 
gratitude  to  the  insurgents  who  established  it/'  1  musi 
honestly  confess^  without  meaning  anything  uncivil  to  my 
learned  friend,  that  does  strike  me  as  much  more  like  a 
quibble  than  an  argument :  for  lo  be  competent  to  a  pur- 
pose,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  sure  to  effect  it ;  and 
we  know  that  means  are  frequently  set  in  motion  competent 
to  an  end  which  they  do  not  attain,  because  injudiciously 
employed,  or  accidentally  defeated,  or  overpowered  by 
superior  force.  As  to  the  treason  of  compassing  the  death 
of  tl^e  King,  the  most  trifling  act,  presenting  a  pinch  of 
snuffy  if  there  be  poison  in  it,  might  accomplish  that  puf^ 
pose:  ai^y  act  revealing  the  treasonable  mind  is  sufficient; 
Vut  in  levying  war  to  subvert  the  State,  something  like  a 
competency  to  the  purpose;  something  like  a  rational 
proportion,  between  the  instruments  and  the  object,  is  ren- 
dered necessaiy  by  that  statute*  which  is  the  polar  star  to 
guide  all  our  decisions  upon  this  subject. 
.  I  find  in  my  notes  pother  observation  which  I  thinly 
I  have  already  answered.  It  was  urged,  where  levying  wajr 
is  mentioned  in  the  statute,  a  direct  war  against  the  pec^ 
son  of  the  King  cannot  be  alone  contemplated,  for  that 
would  have  been  already  comprised  iu  the  provision  against 
compassing  his  death.  But  1  have  already  admitted,  that 
ca^es  may  exist  f  as,  where  his  castle  or  his  troops  were  as- 
failed  in  his  absence  by  a  rebellious  force,-*which  wouJ4 
amount  to  a  clear  levying  of  war  against  the  King^  without 
the  conterpplation  of  violence  against  the  royal  person  ; 
there  is  therefore  ao  inconsistency  in  providing  against 
both  cases. 

.  Ixk  his  general  discussion  of  the  law,  my  learned  friend 
hflfi  now  reported  to  a  new  and  very  refined  piece  of  logic, 
xaised  on  a  particular  phrase  in  the  Act,  and  I  was  unfor* 
lunate  enough  to  imerrupt  my  leanifed  friend  when  he  first 
pro4uced  it^  not  refUly  l(fK>wing  there  was  $ucb  4  word  io 
the  act.  The  pri^oi^r  if  tried  £ox  levying  war  against  thc^ 
King  ia  im  lu^  -y  that  is  the  ^hiMtfte  a^^k^  hi^^  \^  thf{ 
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language  of  the  legblatore ;  but  in  a  claasis  at  the  coor 
clusicHi;  a  different  language  is  introduced,  and  applied  19 
all  the  treasons  enumerated  ;  **  and  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  in  the  cases  above  rebearsed,  that  ought  to  be  adjudged 
treason  which  extends  to  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  Roja^ 
Majesty."  These  last  words,  by  a  eurious legal  manoouvrfi, 
are  attempted  to  be  imported  into  the  earlier  part  of  the  star 
jtute,  which  would  then  bie  read  thu» :  *'  it  shall  b^  treason  Uf 
levy  war  not  only  agpainst  the  King^  but  also,  as  a  distinct 
offence,  against  His  Royal  Majesty;"  and  then  the  coiv 
struction  is  to  be  raised.  But  this  would  equally  apply  to 
all  the  other  treasons  ;  ^  imagining  the  death  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  or  our  Lady  the  Queen,  of  their  eldest  son  and 
heir,  violating  the  King's  companion,'^  and  soon;  bringing 
false  money  into  this  realm,  counterfeit  to  the  money  of 
England,  and  all  the  others.  I  do  most  strenuously  coor 
tend  against  thi^  inference  and  strain  of  wit,  for  it  woul4 
lead  to  consequences  far  more  extravagant,  than  aijiy  th^ 
most  constructive  judges  have  ever  thought  of.  It  s^s^ui^ 
extend  to  every  opposition  to  a  sheriffj  who  executes  ^iyil 
prociess  in  the  King's  name,  and  so  conducts  <>ne  of  the  >9os|t 
important  functiops  of  th^  royal  authority  ;  it  wpuU  be 
treason  to  commit  the  fligbtest  violence  against  the  peace 
of  our  Lord  the  King,  his  cfQWO  and  dignity;  and  tban^ 
DO  intention  to  endanger  the  royal  person  or  to  interfere 
with  his  government  were  harboured,  his  R4>yal  Ms^esty 
5vpuld  be  infringedi  on  this  supposition,  and  a  war  be  levied 
against  him  in  his  realm  by  every  riot,  trespass,  and  asaauJi: 
committed  within  his  dominions^ 

So  mucby  Gentlemen^  for  what  my  learned  friend  adr 
yanped }  but  observe  also  bow  much  he  pa3sed  met. 
I  heard  nothing  virg^  by  him  against  the  argumei^ 
arising  out  of  the  several  riot  Acts,  which  I  trust  you  have 
l)Pt  forgotten.  I  repeat  th»t  yet  unanswered  qtiesttoo^ 
Jf  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  aU.kir 
el(Ois>liires,  and  «P  on,  was  levying  war  against  the  King* 
why  was  the  Act  oi  Edwaid  Vi  passed  f  By  thai  Act,  when 
twelve  p0r<»on9  or  more  ^isseoible  for  the  purposte  of 
p)H^)giAg  Hosi  ^f^t^n  fitftUi^h^i  «kd  &f  breaking  the.  tadt; 
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they  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  not  in  all  cases,  but 
only  in  case  they  continue  together  for  a  cfrtain  period  of 
time,  and  do  not  disperse  after  proclamation  made.  That 
law  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  re-enacted  with 
alterations  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  again  put  in 
force  by  an  Act  against  rebellious  riots  in  the  reign  of 
George  I,  never  could  have  been  made  if  the  offences 
described  were  high  treason  before.  I  wait  for  a  reply,  for 
1  have  heard  none  yet ;  and  I  shall  beg  your  attention  to 
that  reply,  when  it  fells  to  my  learned  friend's  turn  to 
.  address  you. 

These  statutes  suggest  another  illustration  of  my  leading 
principle ;  they  prescribe  certain  penalties  against  persons 
assembled  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more.  Suppose  it 
had  been  handed  down  to  us,  that  in  an  arbitrary  reign, 
soon  after  the  first  of  those  laws  was  enacted,  some  judge 
had  thus  addressed  a  jury:  "  Gentlemen,  you  see  it 
declared  by  this  Act,  that  twelve  persons  meeting,  shall 
incur  the  penalties  of  the  Act ;  now  the  danger  is  the  same 
in  an  assembly  of  eleven,  though  not  within  the  words  it 
is  within  the  mischief  of  the  law,  and  the  judges  therefore 
have  agreed  to  make  that  treason  by  construction.'*^ — 
Perhaps  the  Act  might  have  said,  that  judges  should  have 
no  such  power,  that  all  construction  should  be  excluded; 
but  no  matter^wLord  Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  when  he 
went  the  western  circuit,  and  destroyed  by  wholesale  the 
unfortunate  men  who  had  been  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, always  recognised  the  principle,  that  within  the 
legal  meaning  of  that  Act,  eleven  were  equal  to  twelve. 
Gentlemen,  could  this  be  endured  ?  would  any  jury  submit 
to  it  ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  times  as  these, 
such  a  thing  could  be  attempted;  but  it  is  against  adopting, 
in  humane  and  enlightened  times,  the  sanguinary  practice 
of  reigns  half  barbarous,  that  I  appeal  to  reason,  common 
sense,  and  law.  With  the  opinions,  gentlemen,  which 
I  entertain,  1  mighty  if  the  course  of  proceeding  were 
different,  carry  this  important  point  to  the  consideratioii 
of  a  Court  of  higher  resort,  and  obtain  a  decision  from 
judges  of  higher  authority^  but  that  cannot  be  done  here  ^ 
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the  argument  must  be  stated  in  the  course  of  my  apped 
to  .you,  or  not  at  all.  You  have  heard  the  contention  on 
-both  sides ;  and  I  ask  you  confidently,  have  I  argued  the 
'^int  on  fair  principles,  and  have  they  received  a  satis fac^- 
"tory  answer?  My  learned  friends  rely  on  argument,  in- 
'ference,  and  construction;  I  stand  upon  the  plain  letter 
of  a  most  intelligible  statute,  which  ordains,  that  no  (Con- 
struction of  law  shall  ever  be  applied  to  it,  and  that  any 
case  which  is  not  mentioned  therein,  shall  be  disp6sed  of, 
not  by  the  judges  who  had  formerly  abused  their  power, 
but  by  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  Parliament. 

This  is  my  answer  to  the  elaborate  arguments,  which  the 
learned  Attorney  General  found  it  necessary  to  adduce ; 
in  reply  to  our  clear  and  simple  legal  propositions,  to  my 
own  mind,  the  answer  we  have  offered,  carries  complete 
conviction ;  but  the  decision  rests  with  you. 

Having  thus  argued  the  law,  observed  on  the  facts,  and 
gone  through  the  evidence  as  well  as  I  can,  not  pretending 
to  specify  every  little  circumstance,  and  admitting  (which 
it  would  be  folly  to  deny)  that  there  has  been  great  and 
outrageous  mischief  committed  and  threatened  in  Pen- 
tridge  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  in  the  first  place, 
are  you  satisfied  that  you  can  truly  call  the  tumult  a  levy- 
ing war  against  the  King  in  his  realm;  in  the  second 
'  place,  as  to  this  poor  unfortunate  man,  walking  with  a  pike 
'  in  his  hand,  with  all  the  motives  that  so  evidently  actuated 
him,  is  he  sufficiently  proved  to  have  partaken  of  any 
general  purpose,  to  be  considered  guilty  of  the  enormous 
offence  of  high  treason  ?  These  are  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  you  will  try  them  calmly  and  dispassionately. 
I  am  sure,  that  if  you  feel  it  a  case  of  doubt,  if  you  feel 
that  the  prisoner  has  not  been  fairly  and  conclusively 
affected  by  the.  evidence,  of  that  doubt  you  will  gladly 
give  him  the  advantage.  Such  would  be  the  direction  6f 
learned  judges  J  h  any  case;  but  in  this,  the  most  importaiot 
of  all,  it  is  your  peculiar  duty  to  watch  with  jealousy,  the 
extension  of  the  letter  of  so  clear  a  law,  and  to  be  perfectly 
convinced  in  the  words  of  my  I^ord  Coke,  that  the  evidence 
is  brought  home  to^  the  prisoneic,  not  probably,  but  prove- 
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»bl^;  QQt  Vy  argu^ients  and  iaferei^cesj  an4  Btraips  of 
Vfit,  bqt  by  plairii  direct  and  manifest  p^oof^  befpre  yop 
retura  a  verdict  of  condemnatipo*  If  the  smallest  tittle 
of  that  proof  should  be  wantiog,  you  are  bound  by  thie 
04th  you  have  taken,  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  Byt,  Gentle- 
jBtien,  in  this  case,  wbereyer  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  ax^ 
jencpuntered  by  fresh  doiubts,  doubts  at  least  upon  the  law, 
doubts  on  the  character  of  the  transactions,  dpubts  on  the 
^ect  of  the  evidence^  doubts  on  the  credit  due  to  th^ 
IKri^omplices  fropi  whom  it  proceeded,  doubts  as  to  the 
motives,  doubts  as  to  the  expressions.  The  prisoner  w^s 
but  a  f^w  hours  with  the  party :  when  be  left,  we  do  not 
precisely  know,  but  it  was  certainly  before  the  dragooQs 
papue  up;  and  in  the  absence  of  aV  direct  imd  positive 
eyideuQe,  I  submit  that  $0  many  dpubts  oa  the  one  sid^> 
amount  to  absolute  certainty  on  the  other.  On  retiring 
from  the  box^  and  minutely  examining  the  evidence,  if  your 
minds  cannpt  be  clearly  apd  fully  satisfied  that  this  unfpr- 
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tunate  man  was  guilty  pf  the  high  oifence  i9iputed  tp 
blip,  you  will  rejoice  in  the  verdict  you  must  tjbeo  pr<Q- 
Boiuice.  By  whom  these  few  poor  unhappy  ^nd  miserajblie 
wretches  were  corrupted  and  seduced  from  the  path  4^f 
jduty^  we  ar/e  still  (entirely  un^ofor^ed ;  was  pot  th^t 
a  dpubt  worth  removing  i  Ho  such  attempt  has  been  jmade, 
and  it  casts  upon  the  whole  proceeding,  a  cloud  of  the 
blackest  suspicjpn.  You  will  ask  yourselves  why  it  has 
been  kept  back^  and  not  convipt  a  man  upon  evidence  thus 
managed  ^apd  selected,  and  upon  a  few  circumstances 
piicked  out  of  a  U>ng  series  of  transactions,  without  know- 
ing the  origin  and  source  of  all,  and  who  it  was  thj|t 
tempted  the  miserable  capt^n  to  betray  th^se  ignprjE^lt 
villagers  intp  guilt  and  ruin. 

It  will  then,  gentlemen,  be  your  happy  privilege  to  give 
la  turn  to  these  prosecutions ;  this  vicUm  uiust  be  saved 
iby  your  vierdict ;  /or  thQ  proof  is  manifestly  defective,  an4 
l^e  case  abounds  with  doubt.  I  revert  not  to  the  past ; 
but  how  envinble  is  your  distinction,  how  blessed  the  lot 
'f^t  Providence  has  cast  upon  you  !  The  watery  of  wrath 
j^re  begintiiog  to  mhwk  ^  ii  is  for  you  to  hojid  mt.  the 
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olive  branchy  the  auspicious  symbol  of  pardon,  hope,  and 
joy.  Yours  will  be  the  blessing  of  the  peace-makers, 
yours  will  be  the  blessing  of  the  merciful,  who  shali  obtain 
that  mercy  which  they  extend  to  others.  You  will  feel, 
with  exalted  pleasure,  that  your  feelingd  can  be  reconciled 
with  your  duty ;  you  will  ^tufn  to  your  homes  ^ith  un- 
doubting  consciences,  and  embrace  >your  families  with 
arms  unstained  by  blood;  you  will  leave  to  your  children, 
as  then*  best  inheritance,  the  memory  of  that  just  atnd 
fauinane  verdict,  the  record  of  your  honesty,  your  firmness; 
Atid  your  independence,  which  will  be  the  pride  and  glory 
of  your  latest  posterity,  a^  long  as  that  codstittktion  en« 
dures,  which  is  indebted  for  its  life,  its  health,  and  its  ex* 
eellence,  to  the  trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Isaac  Ludlam,  if  you  wish  to  say 
anything  in  addition  to  the  observations  of  your  Counsel^ 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  and  this  is  the  pit>per  time  for 
you  to  do  it. 

Isaac  Ludlam.    I  will  leave  it  to  my  Counsel,  my  lord. 
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REPLY* 


Mb.  solicitor  GENERAL. 
May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

IT  now  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  reply  to  the  ob* 
servations  which  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  prir 
soner  by  his  Counsel ;  and  to  call  back  your  attention  from 
the  powerful  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  your  feelingSi 
by  my  learned  friend  who  last  addressed  you,  to  that  which, 
you  alone  have  to  consider  upon  the  present  occasion^ 
the  facts  and  the  law  as  applicable  to  this  Case.  Gen- 
tlemen, your  decision  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  those 
feelings,  which  every  man  must  entertain  upon  an  occasion 
like  the  present  towards  the  unfortunate  prisoner  at  the 
bar ;  nor  is  your  verdict  to  be  affected  by  any  thing  which 
has  taken  place  upon  former  trials,  or  .by  what  jnay 
succeed  the  present ;  your  decision  is  to  be  formed  upon 
the  facts  of  this  particular  Case,  and  to  those  alone  your 
attention  will  be  by  me  directed. 

Gentlemen,  the  situation  which  I  fill  upon  the  present 
occasion  precludes  me,  even  if  my  inclination  were  not  in 
unison  with  my  duty,  from  addressing  any  topics  to  you^ 
which  can  either  excite  your  prejudices  or  your  feelings. 
To  my  learned  friends  who  addressed  you  for  the  prisoners, 
that  is  reserved,  and^properly  so;  but  to  me,  the  single 
duty  remains  of  calmly,  temperately,  dispassionately, 
without  attempting,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  rouse  your 
prejudices  or  to  influence  your  feelings,  addressing  what 
I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  to  your  understandings, 
and  to  your  understandings  alone. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  expected,  from  the  discussions  which 
have  already  at  so  much  length  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  these  trials,  that  I  should  not  have  had  the  task  of  ad- 
dressing you  again  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  of  the 
Case ;  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the  course  of  thid 
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trial,  during  the  whole  indeed  of  the  speech  of  the  learned 
counsel  who  first  spoke  to  you,  and  the  greater  part  of 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Denman's  address,  I  was  confirmed 
in  the  notion,  that  the  point  was  at  rest,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  one  syllable 
upon  the  law,  as  it  applies  to  the  charge  now  preferred 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  that  I  might  confine 
myself  to  what  I  humbly  apprehend  to  be  your  province 
and  your  duty  upon  the  present  occasion. 

Gentlemen  ;  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  of  which  every  Englishman  is  so  proud,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  which  he  boasts,  over  all  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  other  countries  ?  It  is,  that  the  prisoner  accused 
of  a  crime  shall  be  tried  by  twelve  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
who  are  to  determine  upon  the  facts  ;  and  that  the  judges 
of  the  land,  persons  of  education,  of  experience,  of 
learning,  who  have  made  the  law  of  the  country  their 
peculiar  study,  are  to  explain  that  law,  and  state  it  to 
the  jury  who  are  assembl^ed,  as  you  are,  to  decide  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  accused ;  but  that  with 
the  judges,  and  with  them  only,  shall  be  confided  the 
exposition  of  the  law  upon  which  those  jurymen  are  to 
act ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  with  all  that  respect  which 
I  and  every  man  must  entertain  for  the  talents  and  abilities 
of  my  learned  friend  who  last  addressed  you,  and  which 
Have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  upon  the  present 
trials,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  urge,  upon  the  first 
trial,  and  to  hear  it  repeated  upon  the  present,  that  there 
is  a  distinction  with  respect  to  the  crime  of  high  treason  ; 
for  such  there  is,  if  he  be  correct ;  that  there  is,  I  say,  a 
distinction  in  the  trial  of  the  offence  of  high  treason,  from 
every  other  which  can  be  brought  before  you  for  your  de- 
cision ;  and  that,  upon  that  most  heinous  of  all  crimes  in 
our  penal  code,  you  are  to  judffe^  not  only  of  the  facts 
but  of  the  law  of  the  case ;  I  say,  I  was  surprised,  because 
I  verily  believe  it  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion ever  was  laid  dpwn  in  a  Court  of  justice;  it  is  un- 
confirmed by  any  former  decision,  and  unsupported,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  by  a  single  authority  or  writer  on  the  sub- 
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jeet  t  thei'efor^  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  with  great 
bumility,  but  at  the  same  time  With  the  utmost  confidence, 
that  I  shall  be  confirmed  in  what  I  say  by  the  judges  who 
preside  upon  this  occasion,  that  that  is  Hot  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  that  the  criijae  of  high  treason  is  to  be  tried 
fike  every  other  crime ;  you  ate  to  hear,  from  the  learned 
judges,  what,  in  point  of  law,  constitutes  the  offence, 
and  then  you  are  to  be  the  judges  whether  the  facts  proved 
bring  the  prisoner's  case  within  that  law  or  not. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend,  in  his  argument  on  the 
law,  which  he  has  resumed  to  day,  has  stated  to  you,  that 
the  language  of  the  Act  of  parliament  is  plain,  with  respect 
to  levying  war  against  the  King,  and  that  you  are  the  pro- 
|)er  persons  to  judge  of  the  construction  of  that  Act  of 
pariiament.  What  authority  does  my  learned  friend  pro- 
duce for  this  i  Who,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
is  to  expound  the  meaning  of  an  Act  of  parliament  upon 
any  subject  ?  Is  it  you,  who  from  your  situation  in  life,  and 
from  your  pursuits  and  studies,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
imderstand  correctly  the  laws  of  the  country,  or, the  ex* 
bositions  of  Acts  of  parliament  ;  or  is  it  the  learned 
judges  of  the  land  ?  Gentlemen^  1  beg  leave  to  state,  that 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  this  or  any  Adt  of  par- 
liament (if  the  construction  were  doubtful  in  this  case, 
which  I  will  shew  you  that  it  is  tiot  0  if  this  Act  of  parr 
liainent,  instead  of  having  been  passed  so  many  centuries 
ago,  and  having  reeeived  so  many  decisions  upon  it,, had 
passed  the  last  sessipA,  still  you  are  bound  to  receive  the 
^xposittoti of  it,  fh>m  the  learrled  judges;  that  you  are 
hdt  yourselves  to  put  the  eonstruction  lipon  it,  but  to 
receive  it  from  those  by  whom. by  the  law  it  is  directed  to 
l)e  explained  ;  therefore  taking  my  learned  friended  instance^ 
if  this  was  the  first  case  tried  upon  this  Aet  Of  parliament^ 
you  would  be  bound  to  receive  the  construction  to  be  put 
upon  that  Act,  from  the  judges  who  preside  upon  this 
occasion.  But  that  howeveir  is  not  the  faqt  here;  atld  though 
.^y  learned  friend  considers  it  as  a  inisfortune  upon  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  and  those  to  be  tried,  that  this  Act 
'passed  so  long  agO,  and  that  dedsions  have  takeU  place. 
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whith  have  left  no  doubt  upoo  the  law  of  the  Case ;  jret 
youy  CO  the  contrary,  and  every  one  who  hears  me  will, 
I  am  sure,  congratulate  yourselves  that  this  is  not  the  first 
Case,  and  that  the  learned  judges  are  not  for  the  first  time 
considering  this  Act  of  Parliament  and  its  construction^ 
but  that  they  have  before  them  decisions  upon  it,  unvaried 
from  their  commencement  down  to  the  present  period, 
acted  upon,  century  after  century^  till  at  last  the  current 
of  decisions  is  so  clear  and  uniformithat  no  writer  upoa 
the  subject  entertains  the  slightest  doubt  upon  it 

Without  tiring  you  or  fatiguing  the  Court  with  citing 
authorities  upon  that  which  has  been  already  so  ably  laid 
-down  in  this  place,  upon  the  former  trials,  I  will  state,  in  the 
language  of  a  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
that. the  uniform  decision,  the  decision  from  the  very 
time  this  Statute  has  passed  down  to  the  present,  has  been, 
that  an  insurrection  of  the  sort  (I  call  it  an  insarrection) 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  Case,  is  most  certainly  and 
unquestionably  high  treason  within  the  law  as  it  stands* 
,  Gentlemen,  I  will  just  read  to  you  a  passage  from  the 
argument  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Case  of  Purchase  and 
Damaree,  who  joined  with  others  in  pulling  down  meeting 
houses :  ''  when  a  multitude  is  assembled,  and  force  used, 
not  for  any  private  end  or  revenge,  but  upon  a  pretence 
which  is  public  and  general, it  has, in  all  agesybetn  adjudged 
a  levying  war  against  the  King,  and  high  treason."  I  am 
citing  this  from  the  Chief  Justice's  argument  and  judgment 
in  that  Case,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  lie  states, 
as  you  hear,  that  to  have  been  adjudged  in  all  ages  a 
levying  war  against  the  Crown,  and  high  treason;  and 
the  other  learned  judges  upon  that  occasion  had  no  doubt 
upon  the  law.  My  learned  friend  has  most  ingeniously 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  you  that  three  of  the  judges  differed 
in  that  Case  from  the  others  ;  but  in  what  did  they  difier  i 
not .  upon  the  law  of  the  Case,  but  upon  the  facts  found ; 
they  doubted  whether  Purchase  had  beeio  sufficiently  shewn 
to  have  been  privy  to  the  design  the  other  parties  had  in, 
view,  and  therefore  they  doubted,  upon  the  whole;  whether 
he  was  guilty  of  the  high  treason,  imputed  to  him ;  but  they 
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bad  not  ihe  lenst  particle  of  doubt  upon  the  general  ]aw  ; 
^he  ^hole  .of  them  concurred  that  if  be  was  a  partj  to  the 
transaction,  and  privy  to  tbe  views  of  the  others,  he  was 
•as  much  guilty  of  high  treason  as  the  rest,  for  that  tbe  law 
of  high  treason,  as  applicable  to  that  Case,  was  unequivocal 
Bnd  clear. 

Then  my  learned  friend  has  stated  that,  which  as  a 
lawyer  I  confess  I  was  again  surprised  at;  he  stated  upoa 
the  former  occasion,  which  I  then  omitted  to  notice,  that 
It  was  most  clearly  a  question  for  the  jury ;  for  if  it  were  not 
Twhy  did  they  find  a  special  verdict  in  tbe  Case  of  Damaree 
4md. Purchase  f  why,  that  very  circumstance  shews,  that  my 
'learned  friend's  principle  is  wrong;  he  said  he  did  not  under- 
.stand  why  they  found  a  special  verdict,  and  referred  it  to  the 
Judges  for  their  decision.     I  will  tell  him  why;   it  was 
.because  they  did  not  consider  themselves,  and  were  not  the 
judges  of  the  law ;   they  said,  we  will  find  the  facts  upon 
xthis  occasion,  because  we  doubt  how  far  the  law  may  apply 
.to  those  facts,  and  had  rather  that  tbe  judges  should  decide 
upon  the  law;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to  high  treason  f 
'Cvery  charge  brought  before  a  jury  for  trial,  involves  a 
:question  of  law  and  fact ;   the  law  must  define  what  the 
.offence  is,  and  then  the  jury  must  decide  whether  the  facts 
bring  the  particular  case  within  that  principle  of  law,  and 
if  they  doubt  upon  that  question,  then  it  has  been  the 
: practice   to   refer   that  question   to  the  learned  judges, 
who   are  to  decide  upon   that  law ;   for  illustration :  -^ 
.Take  a  common  instance ;  I  dare  say  many  of  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  serving  upon  juries  at  the  assizes  ;  a 
:  man  is  there  indicted  for  burglary ;  who  is  to  determine 
:  what  a  burglary  is?  we  must  refer  for  that  purpose  to  what 
'  the  law  says  shall  constitute  the  offence  of  burglary,  and 
the  judge,  acting  upon  that  law,  will  tell  the  jury  it  must 
be  a  breaking  of  the  house  in  the  night  time,  with  an 
:  intent  to  commit  'felony ;  the  judge  therefore  would  say 
:  to  the  jury,  such  is  the  offence  of  burglary,  and  then  he 
I  would  observe  upon  the  facts  proved,  and  would  say,  that  if 
the  jury  were  satisfied  upon  those  facts,  that  the  man  broke 
vhito  ibq  house^  that  be  broke  into  it  by  night,  and  with 
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the  intent  to  commit  felony,  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
convict  the  man ;  but  the  jury,  in  such  a  case,  are  not  to 
act  upon  their  own  conception  of  the  law;  thus,  suppose 
a  question  to  arise,  whether  the  man  broke  the  house, 
and  it  be  proved  that  he  thrust  his  hand  through  the 
window  (which  has  been  adjudged  a  breaking ;)  whether 
that  be  a  breaking  in  law  is  a  point  for  the  j  udges  to  decide, 
and  upon  whose  opinion  therefore  the  jury  are  bound  to 
act,  without  considering  the  consequences  which  may 
follow  upon  their  verdict ;  but  upon  the  fact  of  the  man's 
putting  his  hand  through  the  window,  the  jury  are  the  only 
judges.  I  hope  I  have  made  the  distinction  intelligible, 
and  whilst  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  observe, 
that  the  Attorney  General  did  not,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, use  the  expressions  which  are  imputed  to  him ;  he 
'did  not  tell  you  that,  whether  there  had  been,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  levying  of  war  or  not,  is  for  the  judges  ;  ^t  that, 
what  is  a  levying  of  war  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  , 
of  parliament,  is  for  them  to  consider,  but  that  then  it  was 
for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  facts  brought  the 
case  within  that  law ;  such  was  the  proposition  of  the 
Attorney  General;  and  that  proposition,  I  beg  leave  to 
maintain,  as  that  which  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  which 
you  are  to  be  guided  upon  the  present  occasion. 

Then,  without  tiring  you  with  any  laborious  examina- 
tion of  all  the  authorities  upon  the  subject,  (because  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  to  use  an  expression  which  I  have  heard 
in  the  course  of  these  trials,  from  the  highest  authority, 
as  much  simplicity  as  possible  is  desirable,  with  respect  to 
the  statement  of  the  law  to  you,)  I  venture  to  state  to 
you,  without  having  recourse  to  the  technical  language 
used  upon  this  indictment,  that  if  there  be  a  rising  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  armed,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  some  general  public  purpose  against  the  govern- 
talent  of  the  country,  and  against  the  laws  as  established 
in  the  country,  that  is  high  treason.  My  friend,  Mr.  Den- 
man,  said,  why,  if  a  general  public  purpose  is  to  be  the 
criterion,  then,  if  this  country  were  invaded,  (I  think  that 
was  the.  case  he  put)  and  a  number  of  persons  were  assem- 
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Ued  for  the  public  purpose  of  repelling  that  invasioti^ 
that  is  high  treason.  Why  really,  my  learned  fiieDd's 
good  sense  must  have  instantly  seen  the  mi^fipplication  of 
his  instance;  it  is  to  be  a  public  purpose  against  the  law 
and  government  of  the  country ;  whereas,  the  instance  he 
puts  is  that,  in  which  they  are  acting  with  the  law,  and 
in  support  of  the  government.  How  then  does  it  f^piy  ? — 
If  you  should  be  satisfied^  after  I  have  commented  upon 
the  evidence,  that  this  was  a  rising  to  support  the  laws  and 
the  government,  undoubtedly  you  are  bound  to  acquit  the 
prisoner;  but  if  the  purpose  be  that,  which  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you^  it  was  (though,  when  I  say 
I  am  sure,  do  not  rely  upon  that  assurance,  because  you 
are  to  decide  upon  the  evidence,)  but  if  I  satisfy  you,  that 
the  purpose  was  to  arm  themselves  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
laws ;  I  say,  that  constitutes  the  offence  of  high  treason,  and 
is  nothibg  short  of  high  treason ;  and  therefore,  the  only 
questions  as  I  apjN-ehend  upon  the  present  occasion,  will 
be,  whether  there  was  this  risings  whether  the  insurgents 
had  that  intent;  and  whether  the  unfortunate  man  at  the 
bar  concurred  in  the  common  object  ?  those  are  the  three 
points  which  you  should  keep  steadily  in  view.  Has  there 
been  a  rising  of  armed  persons  f  what  has  been  the  object; 
has  it  been  against  the  laws,  and  government  of  the  coun- 
try ?  '  If  you  can  satisfy  yourselves  upon  these  two  points., 
upon  which  I  am  sure  you  will  entertain  no  doubt,  then 
I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Cross,  who  first  addressed  you; 
you  have  thai  most  solemn  and  important  duty  imposed 
upon  you^  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam, 
WBLS  a  party  concuring  in  these  objects,  and  acting  with  a 
view  to  their  completion. 

Gentlemen,  in  considering  this  question,  I  am  as  anxious 
as  my  learned  friends  can  be^  that  you  should  consider  it 
with  reference  to  this  case,  and  to  this  case  only.  I  re- 
gret myself,  that  any  allusion  has  been  made  by  my  iiiend 
Mr.  Dennian,  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  made  it,  to  the 
formef  cases  which  have  been  tried.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Attorney  General,  in  the  fair  and  candid  opening  which 
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he  made  of  this  casC;  made  the  slightest  ailaskln  to  the 
convictions  which  have  taken  place ;  they  are  not  unques- 
tionably to  operate  apon  your  minds^  and  I  trust  they  wiU 
not ;  but  if  they  are  not  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  unquestionably  they  are  not  to  be  used 
in  his  favour.    The  argument  is  not  to  be  used,  that^  be* 
cause  the  persons  have  been  already  convicted,  if  a  third 
case  presents  itself,  in  which  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
party  against  whom  the  charge  is  made  is  guilty,  you  are 
therefore  to  acquit  the  third  prisoner;  the  consequences  to 
follow  upon  your  verdict,  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  are  in  the 
breasts  of  other  persons,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thein.    It  has  been  said  by  my  learned  friend,  in  the  out- 
set of  his  address  to  you,  that  it  seems  public  justice  is 
not  yet  satisfied,  and  that  a  third  person  is  now  presented 
to  you  for  trial.    Gentlemen,  the  course  adopted  by  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  of  challenging  separately; 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  proceed  step  by  step,  and  to 
take  single  individuals  for  trial;  it  was  impossible  for  us 
.  to  try  them  together,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary 
that  your  attention  and  that  of   the  county  should  be 
wearied  by  taking  them  singly ;  when  justice  will  be  satis* 
fied,  it  is  for  other  persons  to  consider.    I  am  sure,  that 
speaking  for  myself,  and  for  my  friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, it  is  not  our  wish,  (indeed,  wish  we  can  have  none 
upon  the  subject,)  that  any  greater  number  of  examples^ 
or  any  greater  number  of  convictions  sbould  take  place, 
than  clearly  will  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case ;  but  we 
are  presenting,  as  we  apprehend,  before  you,  those  persons 
who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  transaction,  who  in 
many  respects  were  the  leaders,  if  I  may  use  the  expres^- 
sion,  of  this  insurrection  which  took  place,  and  who  by 
their  presence,  and  by  their  conduct,  animated  and  excited 
those  who  were  joined  with  them  to  the  attainmeot  of 
their  object,  and  endeavoured,  as  well  by  their  example  asv 
by  their  conduct,  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  it.  There- 
fore, do  not  let  your  minds  be  affected  by  the  consideration 
of  any  circumstances  extraneous  to  this  case  :  keep  your 
attention  *  steadily  aod-  uoilbrmly  to  the  case  before  you*. 
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Complaint;  t'reoollc<5t,  Was  made  by  my  learned  friend; 
(who  chooses  to  allude  to  these  things,  and  therefore  forces 
from  me  the  observation),  complaint  was  made,  when  the 
first'man  was  tried,  that  we  had  selected  the  man  who 
was  the  leader  in  the  transaction,  and  we  were  accused  of 
a  sort  of  management  of  the  proceedings  upon  this  occa- 
sion in  having  taken  him  first.  But  now,  when  we  ccnne 
to  try  another  man,  that  unquestionably  is  no  longer  im« 
puted  to  us,  but  they  say  it  was  the  natural  course  to  have 
taken;  and. that,  inasmuch  as  the  ringleaders,  as  they  are 
styled  by  my  learned  friends,  have  been  already  convicted, 
then  you  are  to  guard  your  minds  against  proceeding  step 
by  step,  from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  case,  lest  yoo 
should  at  last  thereby  be  led  to  the  conviction  of  a  per^ 
don  who  had  little  to  do  with  the  transaction.  Gentlemen, 
your  province  is  to  try,  whether  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  is  guilty,  or  not,  of  high  treason.  Dismiss  from 
your  minds  the  recollection  that  any  former  trial  has  taken 
place;  dismiss  from  your  minds  the  recollection  of 
Brandreth  and  William  Turner,  and  recollect  that  jou  are 
trying  this  person  only ;  and  that,  whether  other  persons 
have  been  tried,  or  not,  is  not  to  weigh  a  feather  in  the 
scale  :  and  that  you  are  to  deteripine  this  case  upon  its 
own  merits  alone,  and  upon  the  evidence  produced  in  sup- 
port of  this  case,  or  in  answer  to  it  on  the  part  of  th^ 
prisoner. 

Having  divested  your  minds  of  all  prejudice,  of  all 
feelings  of  compassion,  except  as  they  are  produced  by  the 
evidence  in  the  particular  case,  let  us  come  now  to  con- 
sider, as  I  trust  I  shall  do,  calmly  and  dispassionately*  the 
evidence  produced  in  this  case ;  and  if  I  am  betrayed  into 
any  apparent  warmth  upon  the  occasion,  believe.  me>  that 
I  have  no  object  whatever,  but  that  public  justice  should  be 
done.  It  is  not  ray  wish  that  one  fact  should  be  strained, 
lone  inference  drawn  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  except 
as  it  is  .fairly  and  legitimate^  warranted  by  the  evidencie 
.which  has  been  produced  in  the  case.  Then  what  are  the 
questions  ^bich.ypu  have  to  try  ?  First,  was  there  i^  rising  ? 
.Uie.  fact  .^  not  disputed;  it  is  admitted  i  indeed  it  ba&  b^ 
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pioved  by  such  oYerwhelming  evidence,  that  no  tnuh  alive^ 
oindoubtaboutit;  that  on  theuightof  the  9th  of  June  there' 
were  considerable  bodies  of  armed  men  acting  in  concert,- 
forcing  arms  from  the  houses  of  the  persons  they  attacked,' 
compelling  men  into  their  ranks,  and  all  proceeding  witU 
one  common  object  towards  Nottingham ;  that  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  disputed  ;  nor  is  it  attempted  to  be  so* 
What  was  their  object  i  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  t 
Have  you  any  doubt  that  at  the  meeting  on  Sunday  the* 
8th  of  June,  at  the  White  Horse,  this  rising  was  in  con*-* 
templation,  that  preparations  were  made  for  it,  and  thai, 
the  object  was  to  overturn  the  present  government?  the 
evidence  on  this  point  of  intention,  is  not  confined  to  the' 
meeting  which  took  place  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June,  for* 
you  have  declarations  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  course' 
of  their  progress,  that  such  was  their  object,  and  that  they 
expected  success  in  taking  possession  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham* 

Gentlemen,  if  such  be  the  rising  and  such  the  object,' 
then  we  come  to  the  part  Isaac  Ludlam  took  in  this  trans^ 
action ;  and  here  bear  in  mind  the  defence  attempted  to  be 
made  for  him ;  there  is  not  a  single  witness  to  contradict 
9ny  fact  we  have  proved ;  it  is  therefore  clear  he  wa» 
in  that  body,  and  acting  with  that  body,  as  I  shall  by  and' 
by  shew  to  you  ;  then  what  is  the  defence  attempted  to  bei 
made  i  bear  that  in  mind,  and  then  follow  me  in  the  facts- 
proved  upon  this  occasion.  My  friend,  Mr.  Cross,  puts  his) 
defence  upon  the  ground  of  compulsion  ^  Mr.  Denmatt 
says  it  was  either  compulsion  or  fatherly  affection  which 
induced  him  to  follow  this  party,  in  order  to  draw  frotn  it,* 
as  soon- as  he  possibly  could,  those  two  unfortunate  young; 
men  his  sons,  who  it  appears  also  took  a  part  in  the  trans^ 
action ;  therefore  the  defence  set  up,  is  either  compolsion^ 
or  paternal  affection.  Gendemen,  would  to  God  they  could 
have  proved  either  upon  this  occasion,  bceaose  I  am  sore- 
it  would  have  been  a  most  satisfactory  condosipn  for  you 
to  have  arrived  at,  if  you  ooold  with  honest  minds>  and  ia; 
a  feithfnl  discharge  of  your  duty,  have  acquitted  the  pri^' 
soner  at  the  bar  of  the  piesent  charge.  Mow.  let  us  sfe  hew-^ 
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tbe.  facts  Btandy  jand  whether  it  is  possible  to  coDtend  tint 
either  the  one  motive  or  the  other  actuated  the  mkid  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar^  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  these 
transactions,  . 

On  Sunday  the  8th  of  Jone^  there  is  a  meetiRg  at  the 
White  Horse  at  Pentridge,  at  which  Brandreib,  William 
Turner,  and  many  other  of  the  persons  whose  names  yon 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  met.  You  have  beard 
many  observations  upon  the  testimony  given  by  the  two 
witnesses  who  have  proved  that  transaction ;  it  will  be  for 
you  certainly  to  consider  the  weight  which  is  due  to  them. 
I  must  confess  it  appears  to  me,  that  little  or  no  inroad 
whatever  has  been  made  upon  their  credit,  by  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made;  and  I  could  not  help  observing 
(but  it  will  happen  to  us  all  when  we  are  arguing  un-' 
tenable  points)  the  difficulties  by  which  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Denman  was  pressed  in  arguing  that  question ;  he  says^^ 
if  they  spoke  truly  we  might  have  confirmed  them,  and  that, 
they  on  theprisoner's  part  could  not  contradict  them,  in  any 
part,  because,  he  says,  all  the  persons  who  were  present 
at  that  transaction  are  named  in  this  indictment,  ai^d  there*, 
fore  they  are  precluded  from  calling  them  ;  and  yet  in  the 
very  same  breath  he  told  you  that  we  had  an  opportunity . 
of  calling  Cope,  Booth,  and  Elsden,    He  has  also  the  op- . 
portunity  of  calling  them  if  he  pleases,  and  yet  he  does.  not. 
choose  to  do  it.  My  friend  says,  he  has  not  a  possibility  of 
calling  any  witnesses  to  contradict  the  facts,  and  yet  those 
persons  are.  competent  witnesses.    Mrs.  Weightman,  who 
keeps  the  house,  is  a  competent  witness;  I  know  not  what 
family  she. has;    there  is  a  little  girl  mentioned;  those 
persons  might  have  been  catleci  to  contradict  Mardn  and 
Asbury,  if  they  could  have.been  contradicted ;  and  they  are 
not  called. 

. ,  My  friend  says,  why  did  you  not  call  some  of  those  per- 
sons.to  confirm  them  ?  I  will  tell  you  why ;  because  if  two 
witnesses  prove  a  fact  satisfactorily,  it.  would  be  (I  was 
going  to  use  my  .firiehd's  own  expres$ion)  ridiculous ;  it 
would  be  vidn  to  prove  it  farther.  -  We- might  have  called 
aU  tbe.peisons.wfaose  houses  were  attacked,  and  every  per* 
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ion  who  koew  any  thing  of  the  transaction/and  your  time 
flight  have  been  occapied  much  longer  in  hearing  these 
facts  proved  over  and  over  again ;  bat  we  did  not  consider 
that  consistent  with  our  duty.  I  assume  then  as  a  fact, 
proved  by  Martin  and  Asbury,  that  Isaac  Ludlam  was  at 
that  meeting,  because  they  do  not  venture  to  call  any  body^ 
not  even  Mrs.  Weightman,  to  contradict  it.  I  say  there* 
fore,  that  fact  is  perfectly  clear ;  and  when  a  fact  is  proved 
by  positive  testimony,  it  receives  still  further  confirmation, 
if  it  could  be  contradicted  and  is  not  attempted  to  be  so ; 
a  fact  proved  by  two  witnesses  which  could  be  contradicted 
if  it  does  not  exist,  receives  confirmation  from  no  attempt 
made  to  offer  such  contradiction. 

.  Isaac  Ludlam,  it  appears,  went  to  this  meeting  in  com- 
pany with  William  Turner ;  and  you  will  please  to  recollect 
they  are  both  Southwingfield  men.  William  Turner  is  a 
Southwingfield  man,  and  so  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Isaac 
Ludlam.  What  object  had  he  in  going  there?  was  it  acei* 
dental  his. going  there?  did  he  appear  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  object  ?  did  he  appear  surprised  at  finding  Brand-, 
veth,  who  w^s  a  stranger  to  that  part  of  the  country,  there. 
Was  he  a  stranger  to  him  upon  that  occasion  ?  and  when  we 
are  told  some  other  persons,  might  have  sent  Brandreth, 
I  say  that  the  evidence  shews  that  these  persons,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  designs  had  recourse  to  this  man 
Brandreth,  to  head  them  upon  this  occasion,  knowing  him 
to  be  of  the  character  which  has  been  described. 

Not  only  is  Isaac  Ludlam  there,  but  what  does  he  do 
when  he  is  th^re.  You  have  enquiries  made  from  Turner 
as  to  the  state  of  arms  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
he  boasts  of  the  forward  manner  in  which  the  Southwing- 
field men  are  conducting  themselves,  Ludlam  himself 
being  a  Southwingfield  man,  makiog  no  comment  or  ob- 
servation upon  that,  and  therefore  admitting  in  fact  that 
the  Southwingfield  men,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were  thus 
ready  and  forward,  procuring  pike  shafts  in  the  open  day, 
which  has  been  proved  in  evidence^  and  proved  to  have 
heeji'  done  J>y  p^^nsineariy;connie.cted  ^with  the  prisoner,* 
namely  hki  sous.    The  prisoner  iva  maa  whose  faculties' 
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are  tnatured,  does  he  remonstrate  against  what  is  going* 
forward?  does  he  say^  this  is  a  most  improper  meeting, 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
scheme  or  the  plan,  nor  shall  my  sons?  remember  however 
that  neither  of  his  sons  was  there,  those  sons  who  were, 
supposed  to  have  entered  without  the  consent  of  their 
father,  and  for  whose  protection  he  is  supposed  to  ha^e 
followed ;  it  is  the  father,  and  the  father  alone  who  is 
there,  and  who  reads  the  paper  produced  by  Turner ;  and 
what  is  the  deliberation  upon  that  occasion  P  it  is  that  they 
are  to  rise  the  next  night.  It  is  also  stated  that  pikes  are 
prepared,  which  are  in  a  stone  quarry  near  Ludlam's 
house.  What  were  pikes  prepared  tot  i  if  this  was  an  en- 
terprise which  had  just  come  into  the  heads  of  these  per* 
sons  who  were  there,  bow  came  this  preparation  I  It  was, 
that  they  might  arm  the  persons  who  were  to  accompany 
them  on  the  following  night,  and  terrify  other  innocent 
persons  into  their  ranks,  that  they  might  create  terror  as 
well  by  their  arms  as  by  the  number -that  might  accompany 
them. 

Gentlemen,  can  you  doubt  about  the  object  of  that 
meeting  i  My  friend  has  made  some  observations  upon  the 
verses  recited ;  which  indeed  are  most  important,  for  they 
shew  to  demonstration  what  was  the  object  they  had  in 
view ;  it  was  to  animate  the  persons  assembled  to  an  oppo* 
sition  to  the  government,  which  fortunately  still  exists ; 
for  the  concluding  lines  are, 

'^  The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
When  government  opposed  must  be.** 

And  what  are  the  6rst  lines, 

I      ^  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 

He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny ;'' — 
He  shall  not  refuse  his  assistance,  and  we  will  compel  him 
to  turn  out ;  and  upon  that  they  afterwards  act. 

'*  No  bloody  soldiers  mu9t  he  dread  i^— " 

And  th^efpre  they  were  to  prepare  themselves  forui  op* 
position  to  the  JKipg's  troops,  and  for  that  waifture  in  which- 
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they  Must  necessarily  be  engaged  the  momient  they  were 
opposed  by  the  troops. 

"  He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread  :**— 

Such  was  the  language  to  be  used  to  induce  persons  to 
enter  the  ranks :  But,  was  that  the  inducement  to  this  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  i  had  he  to  fight  for  bread  ?  have  you  not 
in  evidence  that  he  was  carrying  on  the  occupation  of  a 
stone-getter  i  and  have  you  any  proof  that  he  was  in  want 
of  bread,  or.  that  he  had  suffered  those  privations  under 
which  so  many  of  the  lower  classes  unfortunately  laboured 
during  the  last  winter?  No;  but  this  was  the  argument, 
the  incentive  to*  be  held  out  to  those  persons  who  had  been 
suffering  those  privations,  to  induce  them  to  join,  and  to 
carry  into  effect  those  plans  which  persons  having  no  such 
pressure  upon  them  were  actually  contemplating. 

"  The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
When  government  opposed  must  be :" — 

Those  were  the  lines  which  were  recited  by  Brandreth,  and 
which  were  handed  about  the  room  in  the  way  which  has 
been  described ;  have  you  then  the  least  particle  of  doubt 
that  they  were  conspiring  at  that  time  to  rise  the  next  night 
to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  they  plainly  declared  upon 
this  occasion  i  But  not  only  does  that  purpose  appear  by 
the  verses,  but  by  the  various  declarations  made,  *^  that 
no  good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  government ;''  '^  that 
good  could  be  alone  expected  from  a  revolution  and  a 
change  of  affairs  :"  and  the  like ;  such  was  the  language 
used  both  before  and  after  Isaac  Ludlam  was  there. 

The  scheme  was,  that  they  should  direct  their  march  to 
Nottingham  Forest:  they  were  told  by  Brandreth,  that  per- 
sons were  to  be  there  to  meet  them ;  and  that  persons 
would  fiome  firom.  Chesterfield  and  places  in  the  North,  to 
unite  with  them ;  and  a  fact  took  place  which  shews  Not- 
tingham was  their  object,  for  Joseph  Weigh tman  was 
dispatched  from  this  meeting,  and  money  was  collected- to 
bear.his  expences  to  go  to  Nottingham,  and  to  see  whether 
^.people  waere  prepared  to  receive  them  on  the  following 
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night.  Are  these  facts  attempted  to  he  contradibted  i  If 
Ludlam  was  not  there,  and  did  not  concur  in  th<ese  trann^ 
actions,  I  say,  the  evideDce  of  the  people  in  the  house 
might  have  contradicted  it ;  and  if  Ludlam  was  not  there, 
be  might  have  shewn  by  other  testimony  where  he  was. 
'If  he  had  been  (I  know  not  any  thing  of  his  character)  but 
if  he  had  been  in  a  place  of  public  worship ;  if  he  had  been 
attending  that  duty,  instead  of  coming  to  this  meeting  in 
the  afternoon,  that  might  have  been  proved ;  if  he  had  been 
at  home,  that  also  might  have  been  proved  by  some  one  or 
other  of  his  family,  and  therefore  it  must,  I  think,  be  taken 
as  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  was  in 
that  room,  and  that  he  took  part  in  the  discussions.  Mr. 
Denman  said, indeed,  that  they  could  not  call  Mrs. Weight- 
man,  .since  the  fact  was  probably  that  Ludlam  was  at  her 
house,  and  that  he  might  have  gone  there  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  his  beer;  but  she  might  have  proved  that  Bran- 
dreth  and  the  other  persons  were  not  assembled  in  the 
parlour;  and  that  it  was  a  fabrication  that  there  was  such 
an  assembly  of  persons  at  her  house  during  that  day ;  and 
therefore  her  absence  confirms  the  testimony  of  Martin 
and  Asbury  upon  this  occasion ;  and  nothing  which  haa 
been  said,  in  my  mind,  weakens  the  strength  of  their 
evidence. 

It  is  said,  however,  they  were  special  constables ;  and 
why  did  not  they  impart  this  to  their  masters  i  Why,  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  it  proved,  that  public  as  this  meeting  was 
for  the  reception  of  their  friends,  the  persons  introdaced 
into  this  parlour,  and  invited  to  join,  were  either  persona 
who  were  their  friends,  or  on  whom  they  thought  their 
threats  could  have  an  effect ;  and  these  two  persons  who 
had  been  sworn  in  on  die  night  of  Saturday  preceding  the 
riot,  were  sworn  in,  in  expectation  of  a  riot  at  theButterley 
works  on  Monday  ;  which  shows  that  it  was  believed  such 
a  rising  would  take  place  on  the  Monday,  ov  at  some  other 
time.  Then,  with  respect  to  these  persons,  Martin  and 
Asbury,  they  certainly  did  not,  as  my  learned  friend  stated 
to  you  in  his  opening,  conduct  themselves  as  you  or 
I  should  have  done  uikter*siiiiil&r  ciroumstances;  but  when 
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yon  recollect  the  circumstances  in  ^hich  they  wei^e,  and 
the  threats  that  were  used  ;  when  yon  recollect  that  they 
knew  that  their  masters  were  prepared  for  the  attack,  I  say 
it  is  not  at  lUl  unnatural  that  they  should  not  communicate 
this.  You  heard  them  examined ;  you  saw  their  demeanor; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  thing  in 
their  evidence  or  in  their  manner  at  all  impeaching  the 
evidence  they  have  given,  as  to  the  transactions  at  the 
White  Horse. 

Then/ Gentlemen,  was  Isaac  Ludlam  compelled  to  go  to 
the  White  Horse  on  the  Sunday  ?  was  compulsion  exerted 
upon  him,  when  he  read  that  paper  produced  by  William 
Torner  ?  was  ic  paternal  affection  to  prevent  his  sons  taking 
a  part  in  this  business  ?  they  were  not  there ;  it  was  he, 
and  he  alone;  and  yet  he  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Denman  to 
have  acted  throughout  from  compulsion^  or  from  paternal 
affection,  to  prevent  his  sons  engaging  in  this  matter,  as 
they  afterwards  did. 

But,  if  this  acted  upon  him  on  the  Sunday,  what  was  it 
operated  upon  him  on  the  Monday  night,  compulsion^  Is 
it  in  proof  that  this  party  ever  was  near  his  house  to  com- 
pel him;  did  they  go  to  Isaac  Ludlam*s  house, as  they  did 
to  Elijah  Hall!s,  knock  him  up,  insist  upon  his  arms,  and 
insist  upon  it  that  if  he  did  not  go,  his  sons  should  accom- 
pany them ;  nay,  more,  what  arms  had  he  upon  that  occa- 
sion ?  had  Isaac  Ludlam ,  a  pistol  or  a  gun,  which  they 
bad  forced  him  to  take  from  his  house  in  order  to  accom- 
pany them  ?  No ;  the  very  first  time  himself  and  his  sons 
are  seen,  they  are  seen  apart  from  any  body  of  the  con- 
spirators; they  are  coming  by  themselves  to  Topham's 
close,  and  there  join  the  party ;  and  with  what  arms  i  with 
pikes;  those  pikes  which  it  had  been  blasted  the  day  be- 
fore, at  the  meeting  at  the  Whke  Horse,  b£Kl  been  in  pre- 
paration by  the  South wingfield  people;  and  for  which 
they  had  the  hardihood  to  procure  shafts  in  open  day : 
those  deadly  instruments  which  you  saw.  But*  the  strong 
observation  I  am  making,  is  this;  if  there  had  been  com-^ 
pulsion  and  force  to  compel  him  to  join  this  party,  how  is 
it  that  he  joined  them  at  a.  distance  from  his  own  house, 
at  a  time  when  no  attack  had  been  made  upon  it;  at  a 
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period  when,  for»  aught  that  has  been  proved  (and  it  could 
have  been  proved  if  the  fact  were  otherwise)  the  party  had 
never  been  near  his  house  that  evening ;  and  he  is  seen 
coming  with  his  two  sons ;  those  sons  whom  the  argument 
is,  he  anxiously  wished  to  quit  the  party,  and  whom  he 
followed  in  order  to  prevent  their  committing  any  thing 
which  might  subject  them  to  future  punishment.  Yet,  to 
guard  and  protect  these  sons,  Isaac  Ludlam  comes  armed 
with  one  of  those  instruments  they  had  provided ;  common 
sense  cannot  endure  the  observation;  it  was  evidently 
neither  compulsion  nor  paternal  affection  that  induced  him 
to  join  the  party. 

But  as  we  proceed  in  the  progress  of  that  march,  which 
those  persons  made  that  night,  the  supposition  becomes 
still  more  preposterous ;  for  when  I  come  to  poiilt  your 
attention,  as  it  will  be  my  duty  to  do,  to  the  different 
facts  as  they  took  place  that  night,  and  the  conduct  of 
Isaac  Ludlam,  there  is  an  end  to  all  notion  of  compulsion, 
and  an  end  to  every  other  motive  except  the  participation 
in  the  common  design,  which  they  all  bad,  of  mlEu-ching  to 
Nottingham  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  of  overturning  it,  if  they  could  by  possi- 
bility effect  it.  In  the  march,  when  they  compelled  persons 
to  join  them,  they  took  care  to  have  some  of  their  partizans 
in  the  rear,  to  prevent  any  from  making  theii^  escape,  and 
Isaac  Ludlam  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
rear  guard ;  for  such  was  the  expression  used  by  one  of 
the  witnesses;  he  was  the  right  hand  man  of  the  rear 
guard,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  any 
persons  whom  they  forced  into  their  ranks. 

After  he  had  joined  them  in  Topham's  close,  with  bis 
two  sons,  they  proceeded  to  Elijah  Hall's;  there  you 
will  recollect  what  took  place ;  and  my  learned  friend  said 
he  would  take  that,  as  an  instance  and  test  by  which  Isaac 
Ludlam  was  to  be  tried  upon  this  occasion.  He  says, 'and 
I  unquestionably  concur  with  him,  you  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  went  along  with  his  conduct. 
He  says,  Elijah  Hall  walked  with  them  with  a  pike  in  his 
hand/and  if  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  while  marching  with 
them>  the  cas^  would  have  been  proved  apparently  against 
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liim.  Undoubtedly,  the  single  act  of  his  inarching  with 
them,  and  having  a  pike  in  his  hand,  prima  faci^  and 
tinexplainedy  would  have  fixed  him  wilh  the  crime  of  hiirh 
treason ;  but  what  is  the  fact  as  it  appears  with  respect  to 
Hali  i  why,  that  he  was  forced  into  the  ranks ;  that  nothing 
but  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  compelled  him 
to  go  with  them  ;  if  that  is  the  case  with  Isaac  Ludlam, 
he  is  not  gulltj  of  this  offence ;  but  I  put  the  case  to  you, 
and  you  must  see  that  the  whole  evidence  points  that  way ; 
that  he  went  voluntarily ;  that  no  compulsion  was  used ; 
and  that  when  he  had  gone,  he  was  the  most  active  of  the 
•party,  with  the  exception  of  William  Turner  and  the 
captain  who  led  them ;  that  he  was  in  the  most  important 
"situation,  namely,  in  the  rear  of  those  who  marched ;  and 
that  it  was  his  part  in  the  transaction  to  keep  the  insur- 
gents together  in  their  places  in  their  march. 

They  next  went  to  Isaac  Walker's,  and  Bestwick's,  and 
so  on ;  and  then  there  is  that  which  my  learned  friend 
did  not  wish  to  introduce  upon  this  occasion,  but  which 
we  must  introduce,  I  mean  the  unfortunate  death  of  that 
young  man  Robert  Walters.  The  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlan\ 
was  there.  If  paternal  affection  or  compulsion  had  led  him 
-there,  what  induced  him  to  proceed,  when  he  found  that 
where  threats  would  not  have  the  efi*ect  of  compelling  per- 
sons to  bring  their  arms,  the  captain  had  recourse  to  actual 
murder  i  why  did  he  not  then  recede  from  the  party  ?  but 
so  far  from  retiring  from  them,  you  will  find  that  he 
afterwards  takes  an  active  part  in  compelling  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Dexter,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hugh  Booth,  to  join  them,  and  that  too  by  the  recital 
of  the  horrible  act  which  had  been  just  before  com- 
mitted. 

Gentlemen,  they  marched  on  from  Mary  Hepworth's, 
and  came  to  Pentridg^-lane ;  and  there  one  party  halted, 
while  another  went  down  to  Buckland  Hollow,  to  compel 
Dexter  to  join  their  ranks.  Who  was  of  that  party  that 
went  down  to  Buckland  HoIl6w  i  the  prisoner  Isaac  Lud- 
hxni  Dexter  was  •  compelled  by  them,  in  the  manner  yon 
^ve  h^ard  des^ribed^  to  join  their  ranks,  and  he  happens 
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to  have  been  very  near  to  Isaac  Ludlam  in  the  coursi^  of 
their  march ;  recollect  what  it  was  that  Isaac  Ludlam  8ai4 
upon  that  occasion.    Mr.  Denman  says,  that  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  opening  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  cir« 
cumstanceof  this  man^s  two  sons  being  of  the  pHtty,  as  shewr 
ing  his  concurrence  and  his  activity  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
design.    Why,  you  have  evidence  of  it,  you  have  the  evi- 
dence of  what  he  said  to  Dexter  upon  that  occasion,  which 
shews,  that  so  far  from  those  two  sons  of  his  having  gone 
against  his  consent,  and  acted  against  his  parental  authority 
in  joining  that  p^ty,  almost  the  first  expression  he  uses  to 
Dexter  is,  thaV  he  has  two  sons  of  the  party ;.  in  order  to 
induce  Dexter, to  join  them,  by  shewing  what  strength 
ihey  had,  and  with  what  zeal  and  activity  he  w.as  pror 
ceeding ;  ^^  that  they  were  going  to  Nottingham ;  that  there 
was  a  parliament  chQ^ad;  against  they  got  there ;  and  that 
he  expected  it  would  he  taken  by  the  time  they  got  there ;'' 
he  then  proceeds  in  the  rear,  and  there  is  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  prevent  his  escape,  for  he  might  have  departed 
at  any  time,  without  being  seen  by  the  captain  or  Williaoi 
Turner,  or  any  other  person  in  the  front  of  the  body ;  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  himself  presents,  with  those  perr 
sons  who  composed  with  him  the  rear  guard,  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  escape  of  those  who  desired  to  get  away.; 
he  was  the  only  person,  with  his  companions  the  reiu: 
guard,  who  actually  prevented  the  design  of  those  yrisbing 
to  escape  from  being  carried  into  effect.    Dexter  told  yoi^ 
that  he  attempted  to  escape  in  his  way  up  Pentridge,  and 
what  prevented  himf  who  was  the  person  that  hindered 
fais  escaping  from  this  party,  by  whom  murder  and  de- 
vastation had  been    already   committed,  and  who  w^e 
in   full  march  towards  Nottingham,  to  execute  the  purr 
pose  which,  it  appears,  not  only  from  the  conversation  at 
the  White  Horse,  but  from  the  expressions  of  this  pri- 
soner himself  to  Dexter,  that  they  had  in. view  ?    Dextec 
says,  "  I  stopped  behind  going  al^g  Pentridge-lane,  and 
the  prisoner  said,  *  Come,  w^  must  have  you  forward  ;  you 
must  go  on  withus ;  you  mast  not  stop;  we  must  have  you 
with  U9;'''  his  act  and  his  e;xpres»iQQ  theceforcb  upon  tb«t 
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occaiion;:shew  he  was'fiilfiiliag'th'e'diity  to  which  he  was 
iq>poiiited,.  to  the  utinost  of  his  exertionsy  and  be  actually 
presented .  Dexter  from  escaping,  and  compelled  him  t6 
march  f  on.  :  Dexter  .had  afterwards' an '  opportunity  of 
escape,  and  instantly!  embraced  it;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  whole 'progress  of  this  march,  which  prevented 
Isaac  Ludlam's  retiring  at  any  time,  but  he  went  on  acting^ 
thronghout.  His  position  you  must  never  forget :  he  is, 
from  the  very  time  he  joins  them,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
rear  of  this  body.  '     .•  f 

They  then  proceed  towards  Pentridge ;  and  in  Pentridge 
or  in  Pentridge-lane/ Hugh  Booth  is  compelled  to  join 
them.  You  recollect  the  opposition  he  made  at  the  time 
the  bouse  was!  attacked ;  he  came  down  to  thrai ;  he'ex- 
postidated  •  with  •  them,  and  was  actually  forced  into'  the 
ranks , by  the  prisoner,  Isaac  Ludlam.-  What !  Isaac  Lud- 
lam,  who  was.  acting  from  compulsion !  Isaac  Ludlam> 
who  Was  merely  accompanying  these  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  his  sotis,  and  of 'Withdrawing  them,  from 
the  expedition  in  which  they  had  anbarked!  /This  Isaac 
XiUidlam  is  one  of  the  nttost  active  of  the  whole  party,-  and 
actually  forces  Hugh  Booth  into  the  ranks ;  and  upon  that 
occasion  used  an  expressioar  which  if  there  were  any  thing 
wanting  in  the  case,  doodonstrates  that  this  expedition  had 
been. long  in  his  contemplation  ;  for  he  expresses  his  satis- 
factiim  that  it  is  brought  to  a .  head  at  last.  -  ^*We  are 
going  to  Nottingham ;  it  is  brought  to  a  head  at-lastf 
What  is  brought. to  a  head'atlast  i  what  is  it!he  exiilts  in  ? 
it  is,  that  the  insurrection  had  -actually  broken  out,:  and 
that  he.  was  himself  accompanying  it ;  -that  this  favourite 
object,  iwhich  he  had  long  \n  view,  was  actually  brought  to 
a  head*  **  It  is.at  last  brought  to  a  head,  and  we  are  going 
to  Nottingham  !''  Such  is  the  expression  of  Isaac  Liidlam 
to  Hugh;  Booth,  at  the  time  he  is  forcing  him  into  the 
ranks ;  and  af tear  this,  may  I  not  ask  whether  this  man  was 
not  willingly  a^dcvx^untanly  engaged  in  this  transaction  i 
if  there  were  nothing  eke  in  the  case,  ^hisvery  circum- 
stance proves  the  active  and  .witting  pflart  he^  took  in  the 
transaction ;  it  is  decisive  evidence  of  tfa^  active  mind  and 
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iikm  iriUibg^  cttfmiBA  ti  this  man  ^  tluifflM ;  ttbd  tfastiit  yfim 
m^Adts^j  nbt  tbat  be  had  ethbtrktrf  tti  t^  %he^ftr$«  ticme 
l^kaA  night,  but  wfaibh  he  had  toog  m«diUI»d>  ajixd  tottitsi 
ii  wfiKmtttar  of  satitfaeticni  that  it  \vb»  «it  last  bt^ught  16 
H  hemt,  «»d  tfaftt  ha  ^at  atoompnjrhigvbem  ma scfaefae, 
trbkb  hod  bten^o  kfag>  in  contempkeebiii 

Hugh  BdoAi  goes  oa  ^itk  thttm  to  snodi^r  and  vraiA 
jmportatit  scen»,  as-  it  aifects  dils  ]wisoirtr  df  the  biair'; 
I  mean  i»  tfbe  Bvttcrky  wotks^  where  du^amnH^dHteA 
by  Mr.  Goodwin.  You  will  recollect  th^r  ac^Mlit  gi^^M 
1:1^  Mr.  Gcfod^ia  of  tbat  traiDiaettot) ;  imaa  LodhiMi  was 
still  fai  the  retr ;  he  is  the  Ilist  man  in  the  laaki^aMdl  UieA*^ 
fore  witii  bim^  at  I  htfve  so  often  obselrx^y  theit  was  iM 
dxffie«lty  of  ^mkf^,  nothing  to  encocmt^r  \%  mdtt  l#  mi^ 
bfa  bilti-  u>  e^ode  tb<s  party,  with  wh««i  bte  wte  at  tlM  imfk 
ttasthinf.  Wotfld  to  G-oA  he  had  followed  Mf.  Gdod^" 
wdnVadvi«« ;  It  is  true,  b«httd  th^  compteted  hiii^  offean^ 
aouhhid.'  hsen  gttSly  of  high  tmason ;  bat  iftitl^  if  he  kssA  dieU 
taken  the  atdvi^^  <rf  Mp.OMd#iny  he  woutd^  haiie  shew^ 
tbat^  which  ne^^^c^mt^W^^m^  He<  would  ha^r^  eme^d 
make  vep^m^ttn^ef  at)d  eomrittoh  i^  tilte  offence  of  wlnfell 
he  had  bieen  guiiiy>  and  in^ithiish  hd  w«9  a  {Muti^ipuGbK 
Mr.  Goodwin'  \^\xM  tfat  to  him  the  ednseqttenees)  sot  iteft 
tills  knot  a  t»^niigiiortin«^^M%a»«digfatfSallow;  hekili^ 
that  i£ th^  exfidditlon  stmH  Mi^  add-  gid^mment  idmll  ne^ 
be.  overturnddy  bift  bat»  conMitlKed  «b^  be^lviefff  offt»^  a 
jsnbjfiirt  cdn  eoaitt^t  agttinfift  ih«  sia«e  ^  he  bos.  aft  this  set 
befoDehnd:;  he  basltpfielMltisd't^bisviewb^Mrv.  Good^- 
wtin;  hot  fa«8  aniswi^r  is^ ^  No^no)  ieaimotgD^bddtVIa^ 
as  bad^  as  I  oati;be,<  I  must  gp  om''  Ne^  GeBtlemien,  h^ 
was  not  as  bad  as  he  <;ou]d  be ;  ^he;  might  have  been  wofse^ 
and  wasi  wovse  in  the  suibseqaent  plin;  of  the'  translation ; 
for.  that  sttb^equent  past  wili  shsui,  that  sot  ffir  from' this 
expescoladmi  faasin^  asiy  eftot  vpenibioif  it  soon  etiipo* 
sated  final!  hiffinifiii..  Mr*.Goddmn{  said  ^  him,  *'  QksoA 
God^r  faaa^  whai:  do  ymi  do  hbos  wpto^snch  aftseiinnd  as 
tUni;  go  honne^  you  havfti  got  n  ^faidtcs  abont^yournccb^ 
3Miitt  wiU  be  Irafaged  if  yon  do  totleffveibeui^and'go'faotne.'* 
WitU;  ail  thin  i»efbiia  him^  iiiaBrk.b»>enpflaBt:^ini  dw^  fi^iweu 
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^faisni  jMurt  of  dKe  transaclioti ;  and  lodged,  what  w«b  hk 
isonduot  there  i  what  prevented  his  going  iato  Mr.  Good* 
wni's  office^  wh^re  he  would  have  been  i^otected.  Mr* 
Goodwin  actually  gave  him  a  »hove  to  go  forwards ;  ho 
linew  that  the  Butterley  works  were  armedy  for  Georgia 
Weightman  said  that  they  expected  an  engagemetit  fhei^; 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  ahe#s  why  they  did  not  atttek 
them ;  he  knew  that  there  was  a  protection  there>  but  hia 
imsWer  is,  ^'  No,  no>  I  cftnnot  go  hack ;  I  am  as  bad  as 
I  eao  be,  I  mnst  go  on ;"  and  go  on  he  ^es.^  Why  then^ 
Gentlemen^  not  6n}y  has  this  man  voluntarily  gone  with 
M$  party  from  the  outset ;  not  oaly  has  he  accompianied 
them  with  his  free  wiU/  hot  when  he  has  an  opportunitj 
affbrded  him,  i^hen  he  itiight  have  receded  and  eacaped^ 
he  dcdines  the  offer ;  he  pursues  the  object  with  the  rest 
^  the  puty,  and  he  takes  a  prdmintat  part,  a  sort  of  mi* 
Utary  duty,  as'  conheoted  with  this  unfortunlite  transae* 
tton ;  aiid  yoii  will  fihd  presently  what  he  does  when  they 
conle  to  an  im  at  CoAtux,  feome  hours  after  this  interview 
with  Mr.  Goodwin  had  taken  place. 

Ht  proeeisds  v^i&  the  party  ad  far  al  Codnor;  wbet«  yon 
wiH  lecoUect  it  being  A  rainy  night,  and  they  having 
waMbed  several  miles,  many  of  them  wetit  into  a  pilblio 
house  ealled  the  Gkss  Hoiuse,  to  take  refreshment;  upon 
this  rainy  night,  where  is  IslMic  Ludlam  after  this  Biatch> 
did  he  go  in  to  take  refreshment?  No,  he  had  anodier 
duty  assigned  him,  and  he  himself  proposed  that  duty ;  for 
it  is  prov^  by  William  Booth,  (not  the  Booth  who  made 
his  esicape  at  Codnor,  but  William  Booth,  who  had  also 
been  compelled  to  follow  them,)  that  Isaac  Ludlam  himself 
addressed  the  captain,  saying,  **  we  must  take  care  the 
mei^  do  not  get  away,  and  we  must  keep  guard  at  the  door^ 
or  they  will  go/'  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Isaac  Ludlam  9 
true  and  faithful  was  he  to  that  duty  which. he  conceived 
he  owed  to  this  party,  but  faithless  to  the  hi^^er  duty 
which  he  owed  to  hia  country ;  he  takes  upon  himself  this 
d«ty  $  hei  stands  at  the  door  to  prevent  dae  escape  of  any  of 
those  persons  whom  they  had  compelled  to  embark  in  this 
UaiMotioBy  and  what  isveq^  material^  though  he  had  beeft 
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previonsly  aimed  with  a  pike,  yet  ^hile  guairditij^  tfaid 
door,  he  is  provided  with  a  more  deadly  instrumeDt  and 
a  more  eflectaal  one  for  the  purpose  with  ivbich  be  was 
entmsted ;  he  has  a  gun,  keeping  guard  as  a  caitinei  at 
the  door,  in  order  to  |»reTent  the  escape  of  any  of  those 
trho  had  unwillingly  accompanied  them,  and  who  were 
desirous,  if  they  could,  to  have  made  their  escape,  and  not 
to  have  proceeded  any  further. 

''ftiien,  Gi^tlemen,  after  these  facts  are  proved,  after  they 
are  proved  by  tatilmony,  not  attempted  to  be  contradicted, 
what  becomes  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  my  learned 
friedds;  the  one,  that  he  acted  from  compulsion,  and  the 
other,  that  he  foUowed,  from  the  duty  he  o^ed  to  his  sons, 
to  endeavout  to  prevail  upon  them  to  depart  from  this 
}>arty  ^hich  they  had  accompanied.  Does  he  ever  remon- 
strate with  Iris  sons?  does  he  ever  say  to  them,  **  Oh !  you 
are  embarking. in  a  traQsaction  which,  if  successful,  is 
against  the  laws  of  your  country ;  but  whieh^  if  unsuc- 
cessful, will  bring  you  to  an  ignominious  end ;  I  exhort 
you,  as  you  regard  your  safety  and  my  feelings,  depart 
from  this  asbembly  of  people."  Not  a  word  of  the  kind,  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  gfery  in  the  thing;  do  not 
think  I  am  using  too  strong  an  expression,  it  is  for  you  to 
say  what  effect  you  give  to  his  words,  at  the  time  he  said 
to  Dexter  *^  his  sons  were  with  hon/' 

Then  as  to  compulsion ;  you  will  recollect  that  he  was 
first  seen  at  a  distance  from  his  house,  at  which  this  party 
never  <30uld  have  been  at  all ;  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  armed  when  first  seen,  that  he  has  a  pike, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  very  purpose  of  the 
insurrection;  recoHect  the  manner  in  which  he  marched, 
from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  progress,  that  he 
was  always  in  the  rear,  and  never  attempted  to  escape; 
recollect,  the  exhortation  he  received  from  Mr.  Good- 
win, when  he  might  have  withdrawn  f^om  the  party 
with  ease,  and  his  declining  that  opportuni^ ;  but  recol- 
lect above  aB,  that  after  that  when  at  Codnor^  when  in 
expectation  that  some  of  these  persons  may  escape  from 
the  partyi  hit  was  ^e  very  person  to  propose  ihib  guarding 
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tfie  door^  and  that  be  actually  took  upon  himsdf  (be  per^^ 
fonnance  of  that  office,  and  that. he  tbeiebj  preyented 
persons  escaping,  who  wocdd  have  been  otherwise  inclined 
to  do  so» 

.  Then,  Gentlemen,  addieMng  you  as  men  of  sense  and 
men  of  integrity,  can  you  doubt  tha.t  the  three  points' 
1  stated  for  your,  consideration,  are  distinctly  and  cleariy 
proved ;  have  you  any  donbt  that  there  was  a  rising  and 
lasnrrection ;  have  you  any  doubt  that  their  object  in  that 
irising  and  insurrection,  was  to  proceed  to  Nottingham,  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  tl^  government?  Avd  here 
attend  to  what  was  takmg  place  at  that  time  at  Motting* 
ham;  the  object  of  the  party  £rom^  Peotridge,  was  to  ga 
to  Nottingham,  to  join  a  large  body  of  men  in  the.Foiest^ 
and  to  take  Nottingham ;  it  is  in  proof  to-  joii,.  that  ou 
;tbat  very,  night,  a  considerable  body  of  men  assembled  at 
the  Forest. at  Nottingham,  some  of :them  armed  with  pikes 
like  these  men,  and  threatened  to  attack  tb^  bouse  of 
Roper,  to  get  his  fire  arms;  but  at  the  hour  of  three,  find- 
ing these  men  did  not  come  up,  having  been  delayed  in 
procuring  arms,  they  dispersed ;  but  at  that  very  important 
period  of  time,  at  Nottingham,  was  carrying  on  that  very 
design  which  at  Pentridge,  at  Ripley,  and  at  odier  places, 
was  also  at  that  time  in  prosecution. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  further  observations 
upon  the  general  object  of  their  march  ;  upon  the  prepa- 
ration of  bullets,  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  Mr. 
Goodwin ;  or  by  stating  George  Weightman's  being  dis- 
patched on  the  way  to  Nottingham  for  tidings  ;  of  his  re- 
turn, and  the  false  account  he  gave ;  all  this  goes  to  the 
general  plan  and  general  purpose,  whi^h  has  hardly  been 
attempted  to  be  denied,  even  in  argument,  certainly  not 
attempted  to  be  disputed  by  proof.  Then  as  to  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  I  have  enumerated  the  particular  fiacts 
which  affect  him,  and  I  think  that  these  facts,  so  proved, 
can  leave  no  doubt  upon  your  minds  that  he  was  a  party 
in  the  transaction,  and  that  he  was  concurring  in  the  com- 
mon ol]ject  and  design ;  if  so  the  whole  charge  as  exhibited 
upon  this  Indictment;  is  made  out  against  him.    And  here 
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allovf  HM  to  repeat,  w^tlotated  in  iht  outlet;  let  otttoiij 
coBsicleratioiis  weigh  with  you,  except  that  duty  vdokkt  U 
now:  cast  upon  yon,  naaoely^  the  inixeitig^iitio^  of  the  case 
of  the  prisoner  Isaac  Ludlam,  as  it  respects  the  oAenee 
imputed  to  him ;  do  not  be  led  away  hy  any  false  leeliug 
that  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  contrary  to  the  evidence,  can  be 
consistent  with  your  duty,  or  can  prevent  you  hereafter 
&eling  a  reproach.  Gentionen,  all  of  us  conc^imcd  ui 
the  tvial  of  this  important  case,  have  moat  auxioos  and 
painful  duties  to  dischacge ;  but  the  best  consolation,  after 
the  trial  is  over,  to  aU  of  us,  will  be,  that  in  the  p^pectsvtt 
parts  assigned  to  us,  we  have  kept  steadily  in  view  thai 
duty,  which  we  were  called  upon  to  etecute ;  and  yiHur 
Vest  consolation  will  be,  that  regaidiug  the  solemn  obh^ 
gation  under  which  you  now  aqt,  you  have  es^cuted  the 
duty  imposed  upon  yoigi  faithfully  and  with  integrt^ ;  and 
if  you  have  dMe>o,  whether  it  be  a  verdict  of  guilty,  of 
a  verdict  of  acquittal;  your  coascieBcei  can  neuer  repioaeh 
yoo. 
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is  charged  before  you  with  the  offence  of  High  Treasoti. 
Sbe  okuMgt  k  of  thi^  posit  seripiM  «4liiif«  iM^t  in^ortani 
i»  ilne  ffrtaooer  nt  liw  bw^  md  mosl  imp$Nrtaii|  to  (he  f uhlk 
j«fl^^  «id  the  ««fetgr  «l(the  eoititey ;  aoiB«  addkimal  ioh 
fMTtMce  hfl»  b«M  gvMi4o  U  J^ijr  tbegpeatlomiivgr  Aaleiiiif^ 
«id  9e«l  ibai  biiv$  b0fi>diBp}^(iiy9iirticAlatfyMi  tilt  poii 
of  lli^ipefff  knfiied  g0iiit|eM[p^.tP  iwbom  tbr  l^ife  of  tiiis  pop- 
im  md  fei«  4efeM^  hiM^  bivffe  beeQ  .eHMistail.  J  Mul 
hoviey^r  Uike  leave  ilaMy»  Urn  vssm  d^esmaiii  ^)pe«r  to  one 
IQ  imidipe  iw  it  aoj  (yn^mli^nabte  pro{«)»ttMi  of  kw»  aod 
I  Ai»  aorv;  to  nay^  naiibei  doas  ii  afipear  ^  ma  tp  j»vdkf 
any  very  doubtful  or  difficult  considerations  of  fact. 

TW  MJiPtiiiaDty  ^neiHlefiiieiiy  obnf gas  tlukt  At$  f>ridO0er, 
^a^iair  wiiii  niny  ^haiyi  wtuA  mi  H>  and  Oibars  a«it 
Mman^  dUl  ^rUfipVy^  ijMliaMHi9ly>  and  ^rattoioady  asaamUa 
ibf  niaelvaa  ^ogalllert  and  k^jr  atod  mafae  ivm  against  our 
2«(qrd  tbeKiAg  «idii»biaffaftlafi^  moA  tbal  baiog  «a  aiaeiaUed 
tagalbaf I  f^riiayed,  aad  airiaad  agwiat  0i»r  Loyd  ibeKin^ 
tfaajr did  viib  gi^^t  £arce aatd  V'i^ktiQa  i^ra^andflMeii^ 
IQ  a  ho9ti)a  laaa^aiv  iti  a4d  tbi^agil  diyeis  wllagas^  f>teee% 
and  paNio  bigWflfs,i  ai4  did<  waiiaiM^ly  atad  traitorotisty 
aii<aaiip(  aad  leadaaviaui'  by  iaare  aftd  arais>  i9  atibvert  and 
dasti^y  Iha  ^aasi&taiiKm  aad  gfn^nuai^ot  ^  tbw  realm-  a9 
1^  ]ajv  f stafaliibad*  Tbif»  (Saockeii^Q^  ia  tha  abarga  m  the 
ftlft  C9w>t  ¥*  this  iodiatrntnt;  tbera  \%  a  ^ac^^d  coiiai; 

i»bi€fc  afe»is^'fv«aii9asjiiag  aad  imaBiiM  to  d<»i^<M  itir 
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KiDg  from  the  style,  honour,  and  kingly  name  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  ;  another,  which  charges  a 
compassing  and  intending  to  levy  war  against  the  King  ia 
his  realm,  in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures  and  councils  :  And  as  acts,  mani- 
festations., and  proofs  of  esch  of  these  intentions,  it  is 
alleged  that  this  prisoner  and  others  met  and  consulted 
together,  and  devised  means  for  the,  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose,  to  raise  an  insurrection  against  the  King  in 
his  realm ;  provided  anns  and  ammunition,  marched  and 
attacked  the  houses  of  divers  persons,  seized  their  arms,  and 
compelled  them  to  nnite  with  them  in  levying  war.  agttnst 
the  King.  ♦  *.        ...^  . ; 

'  These,  Gentlemen,  are  the  charges  in  this  indictment . 
The  first,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  is  the  charge  of 
levying  war  against  .the  King;  the  others  are  charges  of 
intention ;  but  the  acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  in  the 
furtherance  of  that  intention,  are  those  acts- which:  con* 
stitute  the  levying  of  war  in  this  case,  if  there  hasindised 
^beeu  any  war  levied  ;  you  may  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
ivith'great  safety,  consider  your  attentidn  in*  this' case  as 
4X>nfined  to  that  first  count,  which  is  the  most  plain  and 
simple,  namely,  to  the  charge  of  levying  war  against  the 
King.  "    .    ' 

.  This  offence,  Gentlemen,  of  levying  war  against  the 
King  within  his  reabn,  was  declared  to  be  high  treason,  by 
that  ancient  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
third,'  to  which  so  much  allusion  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  what  you  have  heard  from  the  counsel  for  the  pri* 
Boner.  The  statute  begiius  by  reciting,  that  **  whereas  divers 
opinions  have  been  before  this  time  in  what  case  treason 
shall  be  laid,  and  in  what  not ;  the  King,  at  the  request  of 
the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons  hath  made  a  dedariation 
in  the  manner  as  hereafter  followeth,  that  is  to  say,  when 
ia  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  or  of  our  Lady  his  Queen,or  of  their  eldest  son  aUd 
heir;  or  if  a  man  do  violate  the  King's  compianion,  orthc 
King's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  oitbe  wife  of  the  Kitig^s 
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jeldest  son  and  heir ;  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our 
Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  King's 
enemies  in  hrs  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in 
the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  proveably  attainted; 
of  open  deed,  by  the  people  of  their  condition."  It  further 
declares,  that  '^  if  a  man  do  counterfeit  the  King's  great  or 
privy  seal,  or  his  money  ;  and  if  a  man  slay  the  chancellor^ 
treasurer,  or  the  King's  justices  of  the  one  bench,  or  the 
other  justices  in  Eyre,  or  justices  of  assize,  and  all  other 
justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in  their 
places,  doing  their  offices ;  and  it  is  tobe  understood,  that 
in  the  cases  above  rehearsed,  that  ought  to  be  judged 
treason  which  extends  to  our  Lord  the  King  and  His 
Royal  Majesty."  Then  it  provides  *'  that  because  many 
other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time  to  come, 
which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare  at  this  present  time, 
it  is  accorded^  that  if  aiiy  other  case  supposed  treason  which 
is  tfot- above  specified,  doth  happen  before  any  justices, 
tile  justices  shaU  tarry  without  any  going  to  judgment  of 
the  treason,  till  the  cause  be  shewed  and  declined  before 
the  King  and  his  parliament,  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged 
bwason or bther  felony"  Then  it  process  ''  and  in  case 
any  man  of  this  realm  ride  armed,  covertly  or  secretly,  with 
men  of  arms  against  any  other  to  slay  him,  or  rob  him,  or 
take  him  or  retain  him,  till  he  hath  made  fine  or  ransom  for 
to  have  his  deliverance,  it  is  not  the  mind  of  the-  King  nor 
his  Council  that  in  such  case  it  shall  be  judged  treason,  but 
it  shall  be  judged  felony  or  trespass,  according  to  the  laws 
0f  the  land  of  old  time  used,  and  according  as  the  case 
requireth  " 

•  You  see  therefore.  Gentlemen,  that  by  the  tenor  of  <thit 
ancient  statute,  those  offences  only  are  to  be  considered  as 
treason,  which  relate  in  some  way  to  the  King  and  to  his 
Royal  Majesty ;  private  quarrels  and  private  objects  are 
declared  not  to  be  treason ;  it  has,  ever  since  the  passing 
bf  this  statute,  uniformly  been  held,  that  where  the  object 
is  public  and  national ;  wbej'e  the  attack  is  against  th^ 
Constituted  government,  and  authority 'of  the  cealm,  of 


ag^iivst  ^  KiWi  vi^i>^  die  jaQL§««iQg  of  ^&  Act. 

Qi^lf^e^j  much  of  V1917  i^^med  i^gmnewtw^^  a4'' 
^r^si^ed  t9  you  op  the  pi^rt  qf  cnie  of  the  lesu-ii^  co^of^ 
$^r  the  prisoqeij  gainst  wba^t  he  call^  consitniGti^e  gq4 
int^pret^tive  tii^oa  \  aod  jovt  l^ve  hef  n  cautioned  wUk 
the  ^esJ  ^d  freedoiipi  that  b^ng  to,  imd  are  commeiid- 
^hibe  HI  an  ]5qgU«h  advpcfUe  stwdjog  fqr  the  \^e  of  a  pjri^ 
ilQfier  at  the  bar,  not  to  lend  youjr  aid  to  apy  strain^  ^^nn 
iltrpet^  or  ifnterpretatiofi  of  the  law.  GLent^ioep^  it 
se&ps  to  me,  lihat  io  this  piM^tkuIar  q^,  adverting  to  t]h^ 
«hs^g€j»  and  to  the  avidei^e  vbidi  infiis  heea  adducedi  tbo 
Itrgiaipeat  and  the  p^^iop  yfo^^  alike  «e€|d)epm  for  tb/a 
cd^ii^ji^ge,  aB  it  18  preferred  by  t^  i^d^ctiaeat^  a»  it  ift  a|at^  n^ 
yoa  b(7  tbo^  ^ho  collVd^ft  4be  pro^e^u^oQi  and  ^  .it  in 
^templic^  tp  be  iHro:v€|d  )^y  the  Qviden^,  <b«it  of  irbicl^ 
yqn  are  to  jiadge)  if  a  chwrg^*  th^t  ap  {^sfemhljF  ^  pexsap^ 
nai^  t^ediW  and  ar#ie4  thom^vef^  foe  the  jHirpoAe  o^ 
i^saihipg  md  eiMtea¥o^i:ipg  to  ^yartw^  ^h|so(Mi^h#d  g^ 
i^^^iuaent  «f  thfe  eovatry,  apd^t^ally  i9^qv|^  fwf^d^  4^ 
^  iMSCQuq^liihmfiat  qf  tbiat  qlyi^ot ;  tbii^  if  the  4Jtwu^^ 
«iid  thfit  8«di  na  af§ei9ih}yf  ^^ng  i«i  w^^  ipaw^j  ai»4 
Ihr  the  afpeeippliahiaeiit  of  Bmk  aea  olyifGly  19  a  keying  ^ 
irar  agaiool  the  Kiqg^  who  ^  the  h€(ad  and  chief  pf  4m 
gov«MBi¥9tu  i«  a  prof(i^iiUi9%  wihi^b  no.^oml;  iH*  i^dg^,  Wf 

99^  HPAHt  OP  the  Iw  ef  %glw4  tm^i^  qi^s^i^n^ ;  i^ 

fifeiy  eo9ift»  aod  qb  4^^!^  ^oaftipa  where  the  poJAt  h^ 
txiaeo^  thin  pdroponiiiiQii  Im  heei^laid  down  mi  aolffd  af^Pt 
ii  »  el^r  an4  iMK^v^tioiiaUe  :ps<]fiofitioa  i^f  l9^*  it  m 
not  creating  a  new  treason  out  of  offences  provided  lor  hj 
iilhef  slatat^sy  fof  thm?  p^uI&s  will  fdi  h^  fo0fid»  ^poit 
•Ipi^  eJ(aniiiiatiaQ>  to  e^dmae  ofisaces  jfar  dw^t  af  tbja» 
It  is  not  annde  a^  ii^^di^nA  in  the  of  ence  daii^riM  i^ 
ai^  one  of  them,  as  ^  at  leaH  as  I  bav«  haen  able  if 
}fitim,  that  the  paraaos  who  ase  thie  olyiea^  of  tfamr9)]^M4 
aiteii^le  wiih  anna  ia  thatr  bm^^;  m  afped  fapsambljr 
wmy»  pediaps^  he  wUm  the  purview  of  8<ma  of  thoaf 
natateii  hsliaa  ooainfidMsciahly  «ffgpahfa«ndar<4§i^ 
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dnsiu&ttaiioes;  viiotas  iliie  kryiAg  war  agtinat  the  Xing> 
on  be  aocomplishfd  only  by  an  auoed  asaemUy;  the 
diBttiiclion  is  therefore,  Oentleaico,  as  it  appears  to  me^ 
plain  and  dear,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  case  does  ini^ohpe 
in  ii  any  prbposition  of  law,  on  vbich  aoy  lawyer  ma 
donfat. 

Sncfa,  GendemeB,  being  the  law,  as  it  may  be  applicaUe 
to  the  case,  several  questions  wiU  arise  for  your  coitsidenH 
tMtt,  fox  your  judgment,  and  for  your  decision;  with  yoar 
judgment,  and  yoor  Aeciaion  upon  them,  it  is  far  iipm 
being  the  intention  of  the  Court  to  iaterfeite.  You  hava 
been  very  properly  told,  that  you  are  to  ootisider  in  thia 
case;  first,  whether  there  has  been,  in  point  of  S$ct,  w 
innirrection  of  armed  men,  committing  acts  of  yiofeoce 
and  c^utiage;  has  such  an  inaurreetion  acHially  taken 
]dMe  f  If  it  bas>  then,  secondly,  what  was  iDs  object ; 
ma Ijbeobjfictof  ibe  ionurgeoAs  lo  asaail,  and  endeavow 
In  ovarthrov  ihe  established  goT^nment  of  the  si»te  i  ii 
Ibexe  was  cneh  an  inaumetion,  with  aach  an  object,  tba 
prime  of  high  tseason,  in  kvyuig  war  agaioa  tbc  Ksagi 
baa  been  committed*  Bat  then  another  question  arises 
aiao  for  yonr  conaidemtion ;  was  the  pfiaooer  at  the  har^ 
lisr  bis  case,and  his  alone,  is  now  the  obfcct  of  your  enr 
quiry ;  was  the  prisoner  at  ifae  bar  a.  party  coacefned  bl 
diat  insnrreelion,  and  having  in  oommoa  with  otbecs  that 
mdaw&dimtent  i  And  ia  considering  those  questiomt,  Gen« 
tlemen,  yom.  will  exercbe  your  own  judgment,  wnio- 
flnenced  by  any  thing  that  has  paamd  upon  the  tiials  ^ 
any  ctthar  persons ;  unioflmmced  by  any  thing  tha^  yon  asf^ 
suppose  is  to  come  out  hereafter  upon  the  trials  of  othera; 
the  enq^nes  that  have  already  taken  place,  have  been 
dfioided  upon  by  pemooa  in  the  condition  t^  life  of  yowr* 
pdvea,  actmg,  as  no  doubt  yon  will  do»  hooesdiy.  The  Air** 
ther  enquires,  if  at^  shall  be  m^e»  will  be  made  by  other 
persons,  who  will  act  for  themselves,  and  exercise  their 
ova  jiulgmenl;  on  libe  evidence  to  be  laid  before  thcw^ 
mtb  leferenne  to  dse  particnlar  pesson  who  may  be  tba 
nabjeBtcfchmge}  yon  wilinxercnse  your  judgment  on  the 
particular  case^  which  is  made  the  subject  of  youc  connir 
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deration.  If,  Gentlemen,  considering  these  qnestions,  and 
the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  jou,  you  shall  not  be 
satisfied  in  your  own  minds,  that  there  was  such  an  insur- 
rection, with  such  an  object,  or  being  satisfied  there  was 
such  an  insiurection  with  such  an  object,  you '  shall  not  be 
satisfied  that  the  individual  at  the  bar  was  a  party,  to  it, 
you  will  pronounce  with  pleasure  your  verdict  of  acquittal; 
but  if,  upon  consideration  of  the  evidence,  you  shall  be 
satis^ed,  not  only  that  there  was  such  an  insurrection,  and 
with  such  an  object,  but  also  that  the. prisoner  at  the  bar. 
yraA  a  party  concerned  in  it,  then,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  you  will,  I  have  no  >  doubt,  discharge  your  duty  like 
men,  and  pronounce  him  guilty. 

Gentlemen,  in  considering  this  case,  yon  will  apply  your 
minds  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  vou.  unin* 
.fluenced  by  any  thing  which  may  have  taken- place  on  any 
other  occasion,  or  by  any  surmise  of  matter  not  in  proof 
or  laid  before  you.  If  the  prisoner  has  unfortunately  joined 
himstif,  in  your  opinion,  to  such  an  insurrection,  and 
made  himself  a  party  to  it;  it  is  not  material  to  this  case, 
whether  he  was  first  induced  so  to  do  by  the  person' who 
is  named  to  yon,  or  by  other  persons ;  or  who  may  have 
been  the  original  mover  of  that  conspiracy ;  all  that  is  ir- 
relevant and  immaterial ;  for  if  any  man  takes  tpart.  actively 
in  a  conspiracy  of  this  kind^  although  he  coines  into  it  at 
a  late  period  of  its  existence,  he  is  nevertheless  answerable 
jfor  bis  own  acts,  and  for  his  own  conduct;  and  if  his  acts 
and  his  conduct  should' involve  him  in  the  guilt  of  high 
treason,  he  must  be  so  pronounced,  although  there  may  be 
others  equally  guilty  with  him. 

Gentlemen,  having  made  these  general  remarks,  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  your  attention,  and  assisting  you  (for 
that  is  my- object)  in  the  enquiry  which  you  are  to  make, 
I  will  now  read  over  to  you  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
which  bus  been  given;  and  upon  which,  and  which  alon^ 
your  judgment  is  to  be  formed;  making,  perhaps,  as  I 
«hali  go'along,  some  fe^  remarks  upon  particular  parts  of 
that  evidence^  and  making  iwo  or  three  general  remarks  at 
th^end.  ^  •     ..,^  * 
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'   Gendemen^  the  first  witness  who  is  called,  is  a  person  o£ 
the  name  of  Anthony  Martin,  who  appears  to  have  .been 
in  the  employ  of  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Outram  and 
Jessop,  who  are  very  considerable  iron-founders  in  this 
county,  and  carry  on  their  business  at  some  works,  which 
are  called  the  Butterley  works  :    he  says,  *'  I  was  in  their 
employ  in  the  month  of  June  last;  upon  theSth  of  Jnney 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  I  went  with  a  man 
of  the  name  of  John  Cope,  who  is  another  workman  ija  the 
same  employ,  to  a  croft  below  the  White  Horse,  a  public-^ 
house -at  Pentridge,  when  a  little  girl  came  out  of  the 
White  Horse  to  John  Cope,  and  1  went  in  with  him.  This 
house,  the  White  Horse,  was  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Nanny  Weightman.    I  went  into  the  house  place  first ; 
then  she  asked  John  Cope  to  go  into  the  parlour,  and 
I  went  in  with  him :  on  going  into  the  parlour,  we  found 
Jeremiah  Brandretb,  George  Weightman,  Joseph  Weight- 
man,  another  Joseph  Weightman,  John  Bacon,  Thomas 
Weightman,  Ormond  Booth,  and  some  other  persons; 
others  kept  coming  in;   there  might  occasionally  •  be  ..as' 
many  as  twenty  in  the  room  at  once ;''  not  always,  but  at 
times,  that  being  probably  about  the  number  that  the  room, 
would  contain:   be  says,  **  Brandretb  was  sitting  in: the 
centre  of  the  room  by  a  table,  the  prisoner  was  there,"  hot 
when  the  witness  went  in;  he  going  in  at  an  early  hour/ 
but  ^^  the  prisoner  came  in  between  one-and. two. o  clock, 
attended  by  another  parson,  of  the  name  of  William  Turner; 
The  prisoniN'  and  Turner  live  in  the  parish  of  Southwii^- 
field,  about  a  mile  from  thence."    He  says,  '^  the  subjeqt- 
of  the  conversation  was  about  overturning  the  present 
government;  1  cannot  tell  that  that  was  stated  after, the 
prisoner  came  into  the  room,  but  it  was  said  by  .the  cfip-* 
tmn  before."    You  find;  however,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
next  witness,  that  something  of  that  kind  wasprobftbly 
said  aft^  the  prisoner  came  in :  he  says, ''  after  the  prtiso- 
ner  came  in,  William  Turner  pulled  a  list  out  of  his  pocket* 
audi  the  priisoner  read  it.    William  Turner  said,  they  had 
a  list  of  all  |he  pikes  and  guns  and  swords  in  their  parish ;. 
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and  be  wwated  tb  kmbw,  where  the  gtm  and  pikes  ni^re 
that  belonged  to  the  Pentridge  aaid  to  the  Ripley  people/' 
Then  be  8xy%  **  the  prisoiier  at  the  bbr  read  this  Ust^'^  winch 
WUIiatn  Toraer^  it  aeeaM,  took  oat  of  his  pocket :  ''  it  waH 
$h  accoBirt  of  arins^  and  from  what:  people's  booses  thej 
were  to  fietdi  thfem«"  Not  the  arnis  which  they  had,  but 
the  names  of  persons,  and  tfa^  akaation  of  the  bdnaaii 
where  arm«  migfat  be  foand,  which  they  proposed  to  take 
#iray.  He  says,  *^  after  the  paper  Waa  r^sBd,  there  was  a 
eod venation  about  pikes ;  and  the  prisoner  aaid,  tbere  were 
]pibei$in  a  stone  cpidrry ;  that  they  hkd  forty  pikeft  in  a  stone 
quarry."  It  does  seem  thfey  nnist  bave  dotitemf^ted  sdAe^ 
^ng>  yott  will  be  tx>  say  wliat,  before  this  day.  '^  Thi( 
ftisoti^t,"  be  says,  ^  wiaa  a  stoiie-getter ;  I  did  not  beai 
any  tbi«g  that  the  prisoner  said,  but  wbiltt  be  wa«f  there 
Ibey  were  talking^  about  a  revolntion,  and  hefw  ibey  were 
t6  piioceed :  then  they  talked  of  starting  for  NottibghflOft  ; 
^aodrethy  the  oaptkin,  bad <a. map  before  him;  tbeie  weie 
acn&e  dots  and  pricks  of  placed  iH^hefe  they  wete  ^ to  nteot, 
diad  to  which  they  were  to  proceed.  Tbe  map  was  kk 
Brafldiretb's  pocket,  wben  the  prisoner  and  Tamer  came  ini 
and  I  eaimot  tell  wfaetber  it  was  ptodaced  tfterwm^." 
Yon  se^  tbereforv,  that  what  passed  sixpdt  the  m»f^  piaased 
#itbodt  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner :  ^^  they  talked  after 
that/*  be  says, ''  that  they  were  to  take  the  town  df  Neit-' 
tiKgbam,  and  thefts  retnrn  back,  and  make  bamick^  o# 
Btitcerley  wrtki  f  and  tbef  snid  they  wonld  make  aH  the 
mm  go  tbat  th<y  aoet  with,  and  those  that  wxmld  not  g6 
Af&j  woald  diom/'  Then  be  says,  ^^  Biandretk  repeated 
^tm  rerses  before  die  prisoner  came  in ;  1  think  tbey  wem 
liot  .^e^afed  aftciwaltb';"  and  be  repeats  those  vene». 
Whatevl^  is;  said  ini  thd  absetice  of  the  prisoher,  is  no  olb^*' 
Wisk  infp4irtatit  Against  him/  tban.  a»  yon  may  judge  frelft 
ifim  be  after\#anlb  my^  aad  dcies^  whether  be  mtertaiw 
the  dUifie  object  ^ndiaftention  as  that  wfaieh  was  entteartained 
hf  tbe  pei^dns  uring  liiose  eacpresaiOBs ;  tbeli  What  tbey 
^  isim^etml,  m  against  bim ;  if  yon  think  that  be  had 
]fto%  tkMS  mm  ebjitct  as  they  bad^  then  wh^t  tbey  sail  ia  nbi 
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'ttattHd  as  evideaee  tguoit  him.    The  v«r»e6  tbe;  n- 
^atedate  these: 

"  Every  mah  bis  skill  must  try, 
"  He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny; 
"  No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread, 
"  He  must  turn  Out  and  fight  for  bread. 
"  liie  time  is  come  you  plainly  see — 
"  That  government  opposed  most  be." 

These  vepsM  therefore  you  see,  Geatlenwn,  are  a  ^imt 
isdication  and  dedaratiet^  that  every  nun  must  turn  out 
tetry  hi8  0wil^tl,entertaiBiagnofear  of  (he  soldiers,  b«t 
to  oppose  the  goveruBMiit,  in  order  tu  relieve  the  people 
nd  ta  fight  for  bread  i  tbsAisoBeeftbeexfwestioBa  used. 

Some  allutioos  have  been  made  is  the  coutm  of  what 
hn  been  saii,  calculated  to  excite  phy  iu  your  minda,  and 
in  the  minds  -of  others,  as  if  all  this  that  took  place  was  the 
cfiefit  of  of^iressioR,  of  irr esistiUe  oppresaion  ;  of  poverty 
and  of  difitren :    we  hav«a«t  however,  Geatlemeo,  heord^ 
ki  the  ceuiM  of  the  evidence  before  yo«,  thai  any  oae  .di 
the  imlindusb  who  have  be«B  named,  was  at  ttnt  time 
hbourinf;  nn^  any  particular  orgency  of  poverty:  that 
tiiere  was  niurh  distcca*  ia  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  wc 
know;  pivbaUy  lome  in  thaC  part  of  the  countiy  ;  but  it 
does  not  ap^ai  that  ai^of  these  particular  individual* 
did  ait  dnt  nroment  ii^er  the  pvesaure  of  poverty.    Then 
ht  sajjn,  "  BmndM^  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  party. 
WiHiaflB  TuiHei  waa  talking  about  a  phm,  ^out  drawing 
ibti  badger.    Jofao  Cope  said,  he  beard  that  they  had  a 
plan,  be  wanted  to  know  what  it  was ;  then  Turner  told 
faan,  th«  it  waa  to  hy  a  bundle  of  straw  before  the  <■ — 
aadithsnBet  it  ne  fire,  and  that  die  badger  would  come 
aad  they  vwAd  shoot  him."    Now,  Gentlemen,  eu< 
ptin  as  that,  was  private  tend  personal ;  and  if  the  obje 
the  mectini^  the  inawveetion  which  is  aft^rwatds  api 
of,  vta  only  to  destroy  such  a  particular  iodividaal 
bent  fiUvdied  tn,  or  SeverM  of  then,  tbat  would  be  pri 
and  pttraoauJ,  and  aet  high  treason ;  but  when  they  d 
>«mbte  togatbeff  w«  beat  notJaijig  of  tlus  atteo^t  sp 
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of,  in  those  very  improper  terms,  to  take  away  Ae  life  <rf 
an  individual ;  but  they  leave  his  place  of  residence,  and 
set  out  upon  a  very  different  object.    He  says,  "  William 
Turner  was  speaking  about  how  they  were  to  asseinble  to- 
gether; and  what  time  of  the  night  they  were  to  start ;  and 
where  the  pikes  were  :  during  the  time  I  was  there,  several 
persons  came  in  and  out  from  time  to  time  ;  I  went  away 
between  tiiree  and  four,  and  left  the  prisoner  there,  and 
Turner  and  Brandrelh ;"  so  that  the  prisoner  appears  ta 
have  come  to  this  place  somewhere  between  twelve  and 
one,  perhaps  as  late  as  one ;  to  have  staid  there  for  at  least 
the  period  of  two  hours ;  to  have  been  left  by  the  witnesil 
who  is  called  before  you ;  consequently,  whether  he  sl^id 
any  longer  or  not  we  have  no  evidence.     He  says,  "  a  riian 
of  the  name  of  Mac  Kesswick  came  in  while  Twas  th<ire, 
and  asked  the  captain  how  he  was;  he  said  he  did  not 
know  him;  he  asked  him  whether  he  did  hot  recollect  bis 
coming  a  little  way  with  him  on  the  road.    Brandreth  on 
being  reminded  of  that/'  it  seems,  '^  did  recollect  him; 
Brandreth  then  asked  him  how  he  was,  and  Mac  Kesswick 
turned  himself  round  and  said,  he  thought  there  were'  too 
many  in  the  room  for  that  business.^'    His  opinion' seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  bosiness  on  which  they  were  met  tb 
consult  was  not  fit  for  the.  presence  of  so  many  persons ; 
*'  the  conversation,"  he  says,  "  was  public  •  in  the  room 
during  all  the  time  I  was  there ;  there  was  no  sefcret  made 
of  it;  I  had  been  sworn  in  a  special  constable  on  the 
Saturday  night  before,  to  protect  my  masters'  property,  in 
case  of  any  riot  ox  disturbance;  that,"  he  says,  **  is  what 
1  understood  to  be  the  object  for  which  1  was  sworn  in. 
•    Then,  upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,   "  I  was 
Bworn  in  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  at  Butterley 
works,  in  case  of  there  being  any  disturbance ;  they  were 
talking  at  the  public  house  about  making  barracks  of.  the 
Butterley  works ;  if  any  thing  was  said  as  to  any  mischief 
designed  against  my  masters,  I  do  not  recollect  that,"  The 
other  witness  says  he  does  recollect  it,  and  it  very  x)ften 
liappens,  that  two  persons  being  present  in  different  part$ 
of  a  room,  at  a  conversation,  one  may  h^ar  one  part  and 
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.tbe4>tt^r  apoth^r,  or  pne  mafi  xnay  recollect  what  he  has 
.^heard  apd  ithe  other  may  not.     Then  he  says,  "  After  I 
.  leiftthat  place,  I  went  home;  I  went  to  work  next  day." 
Then  he  is  .a^ked,  whether  he  told  Mr.  Goodwin  what  he 
.i)a4  h^^^  ^^  ^^^  ajehoq^e;  he  says,  ''  It   had  be^n  nar- 
rated abput  the  place  before,  about  Butterley  works;  I 
thought  ther^fpre  there  was  no  ne^d;  I  cannot  say  how 
>12|4.ny  were  sworn  into  office;  I  do  not  know  what  is  be- 
,  come  of  Cope,"  that  is,  John  Cope ;  "  he  has  been  taken 
into  custody,  but  liberated  again,  I  suppose.   The  prisoner 
came  to  the  house  with. Turner  ;  there  were,  three  of  them 
.  ^n[ie  in  pae  with  another,  within  a  «mall  trifle  of  eaph 
<)ther;  they  s^Ucame  in  at  the  door  together;  I  .was  sittipg 
,  in  the  parlour  at  the  time ;  I  was  not  in  the  parlour  ^11 
..|the  time  they  were  there.    ,1  was  in  the  house  part, some 
part  of  the  time  ;  I  went  there  only  for  amusement ;  I  hfid 

*  liothing  to  do  with  this  matter;.!  spoke  to  them  about  it, 

•  l)ut  they  thr^^tened  to  cram  me  up  .  the  chimney  ;  I  was 
i|pt  hindered. at  all  frpm^pi^g ;  I  dida^k  Cope  to  go,  but 

*.)fe  (Jid  not  choQse  ,to  go,  <^nd  I  stopped  till. he, went,  and 

he  and  I,  and  Asburyand  Elsden  went   away  together.     I 

told   (hem  I  was  a  constable;  I  was  afraid  if  I  said  any 

more,. after  they  threatened  pie  that  they  would  put  me  pp 

.  the  .^himn^y ; .  I  thought  what  they  .were  doing  was^flot 

..Tight,  .but  I  said  qpthing  to  Cppe  abqut  it;  Cope.^id 

,  ,s94xiething  abput  this  pmatter,  :but  I  said  nothing  to  him 

and  be  said,  no  thing  to,  me.  about  \he  bugineps;  he  asked 

me  to  go  to  Penti*idge ;  th^t..hQ  had, a  little  husin€;ss  to  do 

;Wben  there ;  he  was  talking  a^nongst  thepi,  .hut  I  do  j^ot 

.  jreQpll^ct  what  it  was/'     Then  he  says,  "  The  pi.i;5onpr  w,as 

,j^pt  taking  aay  yeryactiyepart  that  I  heard,  farther  tljan 

V  yeJ^ding  the  paper,   I  .waited  for,  Cope..ai|d  .Shirley  Asbv^y 

,i^nd  Elsden.   .1  do  not  know. whether  Cope  h^d.j^ny.hupi- 

jjess;  to  transact  at  >this .  meeting ;  he,  said  he  had  a  little 

>ibli§ioe^.  to  do  at  Pentridge,.  buthe  did  npt  tell  me  wj^at 

.it  was ;  he. was.  talking  amopgst  the  lest,  but  I  cannot  re- 

i  collect  ,w.hat  be. ^aid,  uov  what,a  many. others  said.    I  vjas 

^jiixi  hours  in  the  ropm,  but  I  did  not  knojw  .\yhat.  Cppjefs 

';  business  was  .there ;  I. did  not*sfiQ.bim  iMk^  ^ny  active  p§rt 
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in  what  was  going  oh  in  the' room.  The  prisoner  and 
Turner  were  stating  that  there  were  pikes  in  a  stone 
quarry  ;*'  that,  therefore,  is  mentioned  by  the  prisoner; 
then  he  says,  "  There  was  a  collection  to  send  Weight  man 
to  Nottingham."  He  is  asked  whether  lie  contributed 
any  thing,  and  he  says,  "  I  did  not,  and  nobody  asked  trie. 
The  prisoner  was  not  in  the  room  when  tli,e  money  was 
gathered ;  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  was  there  when 
they  talked  about  taking  Nottingham."  Inquiry  was  made 
whether  those  verses  were  part  of  the  contents  of  the  paper, 
or  whether  there  was  any  thing  else  that  might  tend  to 
explain  them;  he  says,  "They  were  the  whole  of  the 
Verses,  and  there  was  nothing  else  connected  with  them  .'* 
On  his  re- examination,  he  says,  ''  Weightman  was  to 
go  to  Nottingham,  to  see  whether  the  people  there  were 
ready  to  join  them,  and  to  bring  back  a  particular  account", 
that  night,  and  money  was  collected  to  enable  him  to  go*" 
He  says  further,  "  that  there  were  threats  held  out,  that  if 
any  man  should  tell  any  thing  about  them,  they  would 
call  on  him  another  day;"  that  was  the  nature  of  the 
threat. 

•  The  next  witness  is  Shirley  Asbury ;  he  says,  ^*  I  am  an 
engine,  fitter  at  Butterley,  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Jessop 
and  Company,  and  was  so  in  June ;  on  the  8tb  of  June  I 
went  to  the  White  Horse  at  Pentridge,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  in  company  with  John  Elsden ;  we  found  there 
Cope,  Anthony  Martin,  Brandreth,  Mac  Kesswick,  John 
Moore,  Edward  Moore,  William  Smith,  and  several  others 
in  the  room;  I  did  not  know  all  of  them,  but  there  were 
about  twenty  in  all.  I  saw  the  prisoner  there ;  he  eame  in 
with  Turner;  the  prisoner  and  Turner  are  both  Wingfield 
men.  Turner  produced  a  paper  consisting  of  what  guns  thej 
had ;  what  guns  such  and  such  people  had."  He  says, 
*^  Their  names  were  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
them ;  Turner  delivered  the  paper  to  the  prisoner,  and  he 
read  it  over  to  the  company;  then  William  Turner  seemed 
to  say  that  the  Wingfield  people  were  more  forward  than 
the  Butterley,  for  thej  went  out  to  get  pike^shafts  in  the 
day;"  and. he  said,  "  that  they  had  about  forty  pikes  in  a 
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ftone  quarry,  for  men  that  would  volunteer;  he  did  not  sar 
•where  that  stone  quarry  was;  the  prisoner  was  present 
when  this  conversation  passed.     Turner  said  they  were  to 
go  first  to  Wingfield ;  they  were  going  to  draw  the  badger 
in  the  first  place ;  they  were  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw,  and 
vet  it  on  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  set  on  fire,  he  would 
Qome  out,  and  then  they  were  to  shoot  him.    Colonel 
Halton  was  mentioned  as  this  person,  whom  they  thus 
stated  they  intended  to  shoot.     William  Turner  said  that 
they  had  vermin  to  kill,  and  every  one  must  kill  their  own 
vermin.     1  cannot  recollect   thiat  I  heard  the  prisoner  say 
any  thing  more  than  reading  the  paper  over.    Nottiugham 
was  mentioned  by  Brandreth  ;  he  said  they  were  to  go  to 
take  Nottingham,  and  every  one  was   to  have  plenty  of 
rum,  and  a  hundred  guineas  when  he  got  there.     William 
Turner  also  mentioned  it."    Now  if  William  Turner  men- 
tioned it,  it  must  have  been  mentioned  after  the  prisoner 
Ludlam  came  in,  as  they  came  in  together.    **  I  cannot 
recollect  that  any  body  but  Brandreth  and  Turner  used 
those  expressions;  William  Turner  said  there  w^uld  be 
no  good  done  till  such  time  as  the  Government  was  over- 
thrown.    I  do  not  remember  any  body  else  mentioning 
this.    They  were  to  go  to  Nottingham  in  the  first  place; 
(hiey  were  to  take  Nottingham  ;  and  they  were  to  go  down 
the  Trent  by  the  Trent  boats  to  Newark  from  thence,  and 
to  take  Newark,  and  then  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
London  to  overturn  the  Government ;  that  there  would  be 
no  good  done  till  they  had  overturned  the  Government; 
this  was  talked  of  from  the  time  I  went  till  the  time  I  came 
away.    They  said,-  they  had  no  doubt  they  should  succeed 
in  what  they  were  going  to  undertake.      I  came  away 
about  four  o'clock;  they  spoke  it  up  to  all  in  the^oom 
loud  enough  for  all  to  hear ;  they  were  to  set  out  at  tea 
o'clock  the  next  night,"  and  at  ten  o'clock  some  persons 
accordingly  did  set  out ;  ^'  it  was  proposed  that  George  ' 
Weightman  should  be  sent  to  Nottingham,  and  a  sub* 
^cription  was  made  for  him  to  pay  his  expenses;  be  we# 
to  set  out  that  night,  and  after  he  had  been  at  Nottingham, 
he  was  to  come  borne  agai^ ;  money  was  collected  for  the 
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purpoee^wbile  I  was  there;  Brahdreilfh^ltroclfieed  a  ix^ap, 
•and  he  pointed  ©ut  and  pricked  out  the  places  ^vhere  they 
they  wei?e  to  go  to;  Brandi«th  wwted  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder produced,  ao  that  he  might  leam  them  bow  to 
aaafce  cartridges ;  it<was  mentioned  tfeat  they  had  a  barrel ; 
only  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  iwaa  spoken  of ;  tljiey  ,h^  flo 
otherammunition  but  gunpowder,  but  Brandreth, said  (that 
•there- were  pleoty  of  churches -on  the  rqftd  th^tth^y  might 
,get  lead  from  ;  thc^e  was  to  be^  party  to  rmeetthom  from 
SbeffieM  .and  GheaterfieM^and  to  join  thetti;-aiidv^fae7 
were  to  .go  -to  Butterley ." 

On  his  cross-examination  he  says,  ''  It,was  DOt  men- 
ttioned  that  when  they  started  they  were  to  meet  a. quantity 
of  men  at  Nottingham  before  the  money  was  gathered  for 
Weightman  to  ^go  to  Nottingham ;  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  thing  wai$  .mentioned  before,  but  it  was  mentioned 
tafter;  I  cannot  recollect  that  there  .was  aoy  th^ng  .0aid 
about  overturning  the  Government  before  the  n^oney  was 
collected,  but  there  was  something  said^afterwards ;  I. do 
not  know  whether  the  prisoner  was  there  at  the  tiiiie  the 
imoney  was  collected ;  I  gave  sixpeace,  but  I, did  not  kj»Qw 
"what  it  was  for;  I  put  Jt  upon  the  -t^ble;  (  saw  tbq, rest 
give  sixpence,  and  so  I  igave;I  cannot  j^ay  ?9irb6ther  ^H 
gave  or  not;  Cope, gave  sixpence  I  believe/'  Then  be  is 
asked  whether  Martin  gave, any  ^iug,  and  he  sfiys,  ^'  I 
clo  not  recollect  ihat  be  did;  he  mi^ht;  I  cannot  st^te 
whogave  andwbo.didnot;  I  canppt  recqlleqt  .whether  |he 
{prisoner  was  in  the  room  when  the  money  w^s,gf^tberad  or 
tnot;  I  do  not  .know  whether  anything  >wftS:said  .i^out  a 
revolution  or  overturning  the  Government  before  the  money 
!was  gathered;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  veri^es  were  re- 
cited before  or  after  that;  the  ,map.w<sis  not  produced  till 
aftecwards ;  I  do  not  reoollect  any  tbing  ^bopt  a  cloud 
from  the  North."  >  I  do  not  tbii^k  he  hsid  spoken  to  auch 
an  expression,  though  I.  think  4t  is  iuentjoned  by  oae  of 
the  witnesses  afterwards.  *^  I  i^^an  reipember  Sbeffield  and 
Chesterfield  being  noen  tinned,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
;wfaeth£r  .itwasjbefore  the  «»oney  was  coUectied  or. after* 
iwatds;*  I  never  heard  .theiu^me  of  .01iveryia$9tiQn$4'^l?<9f^ 


at  all ;  I  bave^heardit  mentioned  since,  but  it  wai  a-tong. 
time  after  that  meeting ;  the  names  of  J^ssop,  Goodwin, 
and  Wragg,  were  mentioned;  it  Was  said  that  Sheffield 
and  Chesterfield  were  to  meet  the  Wingfield  men-  at  But- 
terley,  and  they  were  to   take  the  place  and  to  kill  Mn. 
Goodwin,  Mr,  Wragg,  and  Mr.  Jessop:  I  do  not  know- 
wiiether  Cope  heard  this ;  Martin  was  in  the  room ;  I  did 
not  tell  Mr.  Jessop,  nor  Mr;  Goodwin,  nor  Mr.  Wraggi 
they  were  to  be  shot."     He  says,  upon  being  asked  wba*  . 
he   meant  by  saying  tliis  had  been  mentioned  before; 
"  this  revolution  had  been  talked  of ;"  according  to  hi*  r 
account  there  had   beeii  a  conversation    before  in   this 
neighbourhood  ;  then  he  says,  "  I  did  not  know  there  was*- 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before  I  went  to  the  White  Horse; 
I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Jessop,  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Wragg> 
tbey  were  in  danger ;  I  did  not  know  that  1  had  any  right 
to  tell,  for  they  talked  of  putting  us  up  the  chimney;  we 
told  them  that  we  were  constables,  and  there  was  a  talk  of  ^ 
murdering  us  too;  they  said  if  we  mentioned  any  thing-. 
We  should  be  rammed  up  the  chimney,  and  likewise  that  we 
sbouM  be  murdered,  and  my  fear  prevented  my  telling  ;  I 
siw   Mr.  Goodwin   the  next  day,    and  also  Mr.  Jessop^ 
and  Mr,  Wragg;  I  might  have  told  them,  but  I  did  not- 
trouble  my  head  about  it,  because  I  was  sworn  in  th^ 
night  before  to  protect  our  master's  property ;  the  Shef- 
field and  Chesterfield  people  were  to  con»e  the  next  night." 
Upon  being  asked  how  he  came  to  go  to  this  public  housei^ 
be  says,  ''  I  was  taking  a  walk  towards  Butterley  witfai- 
John  Elsden ;  and  w^   went  to  Swanwick  and   had  two 
pints  of  ale;    and  he  asked  me   whether  1  would  taiie- 
another  walk;  I  said  I  had  no  objection  to  go  to  Pent- 
ridge,  for  I  had  never  seen  it."    According  to  his  own* 
account  therefore  he  was  a  stranger  tp  that  place;  "  I- 
asked  him  if  he  would  have  a  pint  of  ale  there,  and  he 
said  yes,  and  in  consequence  of  that  1  went  to  tlie  White 
Horse;  that  wa«  in  my  way  borne."    This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  accooots  for  being  there ;  he  says, "  they  did  not 
make  it  any  secret  at  all  that  every  one  woald  be  obliged 
t^ go;  they  beg^n^  to  ta*k  in  this  way  very  i»o»al*lfr  Ir 
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went  in,  but  I  did  not  go  into  the  parlour  till  sanle  thne 
after  I  first  went  in ;  I  might  be  in  the  house  about  half  ai» 
hour  before  I  went  in  ;  I  went  there  about  twelve  o'clock  ^ 
I  did  not  like  the  company  ;  I  might  have  come  away  if 
I  had  tried ;  I  told  them  I  was  a  constable ;  I  cannot  tell 
the  constable's  oath  ;  I  think  Ludlam  came  ia  about  one 
o'clock  ;  Turner  came  with  him  ;  1  found  Brandreth  there  f 
Mac  Kesswick  and  another  man,  whose  name  I  do  nol 
know,  came  in  together." 

On  his  re-examination,  he  says,  '*  I  did  not  know  Pent-' 
ridge  before  this  time,  and  did  not  know  there  was  any 
meeting  there ;  we  went  into  the  kitchen  first,  and  Mrs^ 
Weigh tman  went  into  the  parlour  and  tokl  them  there  were 
some  Butterley  chaps  there,  and  asked  whetlier  they  would 
have  any  objection  to  our  coming  in :"  this  accounts  for  bi» 
going  into  the  parlour.  Elsden  might  be  known  to  hcF, 
though  the  witness  was  not,  or  she  might  learn  that  they 
came  from  Butterley  from  their  conversation.  "  I  lold  them 
we  were  constables,  and  told  them  to  beware,  and  then 
they  threatened  us  in  the  way  I  have  described ;  I  heard 
the  names  of  Mr.  Jessop,  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Mr,  Wragg^ 
as  persons  who  were  to  be  murdered  ;  a  great  many  had 
been  sworn  in  as  special  constables^  twenty  or  thirty,  or  it 
jtiight  be  more ;"  then  the  verses  he  recites  in  the  same 
words  as  the  other  witnesses  had  done;  he  says,  ''they 
were  distributed  about  the  room';  I  wrote  my  copy  myself^ 
other  people  wrote  theirs;  Brandreth  produced  them;'" 
then  he  says,  '*  I  copied  the  verses  from  another  paper, 
because  the  rest  were  taking  them ;  I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  taking  it  for;  many  took  copies;  all,  however,  did 
not  take  copies ;  I  think  Cope  did,  but  that  Martin  did  not; 
I  did  not  take  my  copy  to  the  works,  but  burnt  it  either 
the  next  day  or  the  day  afterwards  ;  I  got  it  by  heart  that 
day." 

These  two  witnesses,  you  see,  Geutlemen^have  detailed 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  held  partly  before  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  came  in,  and  partly  afterwards,  relating  to  the 
procuring  of  arms,  to  arising  of  the  people,  to  a  journey  to 
JfottinghsuB  to  bringing  about  a  revolution,  to  the  overturn* 
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iDgof  the  Government;  much  comment  has  been  made 
upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  person*,  and  they  have  been 
represented  to  you  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  as 
persons  not  worihy  of  belief,  and  whose  testimony  ought 
to  be  altogether  discarded.  Gentlemen,  it  is  your  pro- 
vince to  consider  what  credit  is  due  to  the  testimony 
of  particular  witnesses ;  but  in  considering  that  question, 
if  in  the  Fesult  of  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  you  should 
think  it  material  to  do  so,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  imputation  whatever  cast  or  attempted  to  be  cast, 
on  the  former  lives,  conversation  or  habits  of  either  of 
these  two  persons;  it  was  known  many  days  before  the 
first  trial  upon  this  subject  took  place,  that  they  were  to  be 
examined  ;  this  is  now  the  seventh  day  since  they  were 
first  examined  in  this  place,  and  gave  evidence  to  the 
eflFect  of  what  I  have  stated  ;  if  any  thing  could  have  been 
found  out  relating  to  these  persons,  relating  to  their  former 
lives,  to  their  former  habits  or  their  former  conduct,  which 
could  have  been  brought  forward  to  impeach  them,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  that  would  have  been  done;  but 
there  is  none ;  but  it  is  urged,  that  the  story  they  tell  is  so 
improbable,  and  that  they  have  been  each  of  them  guilty 
of  so  great  a  violation  of  moral  and  legal  duties,  as  that,  on 
that  account  only,  they  shall  be  held  unworthy  of  credit. 
Now  see  and  consider  a  little,  upon  their  own  account, 
how  that  stands  ;  they  were  constables  it  is  true,  sworn  in 
however  only  the  night  before,  and  that  not  for  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  keeping  the  King's  peace,  but  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  protecting  the  property  of  their  masters; 
they  say  they  did  not  very  well  understand  what  was  their 
duty  as  constables;  you  will  consider  whether  they  ought 
to  have  understood  it;  with  respect  to  making  a  communi- 
cation to  their  own  masters,  they  say  this  matter  Imd  been 
much  talked  of  before,  and  they  surmised  that  if  they  had 
communicated  it,  they  should  have  communicated  not 
a  great  deal  more  than  was  known,  for  they  knew  that  their 
masters  Mid  expect  an  attack  upon  their  works,  and  did^ 
expect  a  riot,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  caused  them 
and  others  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constables ;  and  they 
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tell  you  too,  that  in  this  room,  threats* were  held  out,  tliat' 
if  any  person  shoul3  divulgcrwhat  was  passing  there,  he^ 
should  be  visited  another  day.  It  is  said,  those  threats  arc' 
inconsistent  with  the  notioniS  of  a  puWic  talking  in  thisJ' 
room ;  but  you  will  recollect,  the  persons  coming  into  the 
room,  were  persons  in  a  particular  condition  in  life,  many' 
it  appears,  conversant  with  what  was  going  on ;  it  will  be 
for  you  to  say,  whfether  all  those  motives,  operating  in' 
combination  on  the  minds  of  those  persons,  may  not  so  far' 
excuse  them  in  your  judgment,  for  not  having  disclosed* 
what  they  had  heard,  as  to  induce  you  to  give  credit  to 
them ;  or  whether,  from  the  circumstahces  I  have  men- 
tioned  to  you,  and  the  observations*  made  by  the  learned* 
counsel,  the  circumstance  of  their  not  communicatins:  what' 
it  would  have  been  better  they  should  have  communicated^ 
you  are  prepared  to  say,  that  those  two  persons  come  into 
this  place  to  relate  to  you,  upon  their  oaths,  falsehoods^ 
and  fictions,  and  inventions,  in  fact  to  commit  wilful  and' 
corrupt  perjury,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
the  life  of  an  innocent  fellow  creature,    ' 

llie  next  witness,  Gentlemen,  who  has  been  called,  is  a 
person  of  thie  name  of  William  Smith.  You  perceive  the 
evidence  now  proceeds  to  detail  to  you  what  actually  did 
lake  place  ;  the  foraier  evidence  was  only  as  to  conversa- 
tions about  what  was  to  take  place;  he  says,  "  I  live  in- 
Wingfield-park ;  I  am  a  framework  knitter ;  I  know  the 
prisoner  and  his  son  Isaac.  On  the  gth  of  June,  I  saw 
old  Isaac  and  young  Isaac,  and  William  and  Joseph 
Taylor,  and  Benjamin  Taylor,  comingdown  Boclen-lane 
towards  Janies  Taylor's;  they  were  theii  carrying  poles^ 
three  of  lour  a  piece,  they  were  like  pike-shafts ;  they  had 
at  that  time  no  iron  upon  them',  but  I  think  the  bark  was 
upon  them."  He  says,  "  this  w^as  about  five  in  the  after- 
liooh ;  between  eleven  and  twelve  o*clock  at  night,  I  saw 
the  prisoner  and  his  son  Isaac,  Samuel  Briddon  and  Wil- 
liam Ludlam ;  the  prisoner  and  Samuel  Bridden  were 
mostly  behind;  they  were  going  to  Pentridge-lane-end  ; 
I  do  not  kno^^  where  they  caraie  from;  they  were  about  a 
liile  ff oji  the  prisoher's  hoifse.'f  The  prisoner  is  Here,  you 
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ifee'  under  no  force  or  constraint^  bdt  going^  as  far  as  we" 
can  judge  from  the  circumstances,  vbluntarily  to  join  this 
party.     *'  They   had   poles  With  spikes  to  them,  each  of  • 
them  had  one;  I  set  out  to  go  up  Boden-lane,  with  Henry. 
Taylor  and  Samuel  Taylor,  to  go  to  John  Wilkinson ;  we 
met  a  party  on  our  way  before  we  got  far  up  the  lane ;. 
there  were   in  that  party,   one   James    Taylor,    George 
Weightman,  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Joseph,  Miles  Bacon^ 
James  Hopkinson,  Abraham  James,  and  Samuel  Marriott;* 
they  demanded  us  to  go  with  them ;  I  refused  going ;  we. 
all  refused ;  then  they  give  us  a  spike  a  piece,  and  we 
went  down  the  lane  with  them  to  Boden-lane-end ;  all  the- 
party  agreed  that  I  should  go  to  let  Henry  Taylor's  family, 
and  my  own  know,  that  we  were  going ;  James  Taylor 
followed  me  up  to  the  house,  and  brought  a  pike  with  him^ 
that  occasioned  me  to  return  ;  we  went  down  to  the  same 
party  that  we  met  in  the  lane ;  Samuel  Marriott  was  then 
carrying  a  bag  of  bullets;  he  delivered  the  bag  to  George 
Weightman ;  we   then  proceeded  down  the  Park-lane  to 
John   Marriott's  housed  the  wire-mill,  and  after  we  bad 
been  there  awhile,  a  party  came  down  the  yard ;  I  do  not. 
know  how  many ;  they  demanded  a  gun  there;  Marriott! 
refused  giving  it;  they  said  they  would  break  the  door 
open  if  he  did  not  give  them  the  gun ;  and  he  came  down, 
the  stairs  and  gave  them  the  gun ;  they  then  went  towards 
William   Lister's;  in  the  mill-yard   I   attempted   to  get 
away  from   them ;  but  James  Taylor  prevented  me ;  .he 
stood  behind  me  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  I  went  with  them, 
to  Lister's ;  they  demanded  his  gun,  which  he  at  first  re- 
fused to  give  them ;  they  then  went  round  and  broke  the 
kitchen  windows ;  I  only  went  into  the  yard,  but  I  heard: 
the  windows  smash."     He  represents  himself  therefore  as, 
being  an  unwilling  partaker  in  these  scenes.     "  They  got 
his  gun  which  he  afterwards  produced ;  the  prisoner  was 
not  with  us'  at  this  time;  we  next  went  to  Mr.  Sellars's. 
near  Pentridge  mill,  which  is  near  a  mile  from  the  wire* 
mill,  and  knocked  him  up  to  go  with  them ;  he  got  up. 
and  went;  we  went  next  to  Mr.  Fletcher's,  at  Pentridge-* 
lane-end;  they  demanded  his  gun,  and  they  took  hx%  gun 
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and  his  man ;  I  saw  James  Turner  came  out  of  his  owft 
house;  they  went  in,  and  he  came  out  with  them,  ancf 
joined  the  party ;  we  ihen  wen^  up  into  Pentridge-lane,  and 
we  were  formed  into  rank  there;  the  captain  formed  us 
into  rank;  William  Turner  assisted  the  captain  in  forming 
us  into  ranks;  we  then  went  towards  Pentridge;  1  di<l  not 
go  out  of  the  road ;  but  I  iieard  a  rattling  at  the  doors ; 
I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  the  prisoner  there,  but  I  saw  him 
at  Butterley ;  I  was  nearly  the  last  in  the  ranks ;  Isaac 
Ludlam  and  Samuel  Briddon  were  the  last  in  the  ranks 
always;  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  doing;  they  said 
nothing  to  me  ;  at  Codnor  I  oifered  to  leave  them."  Then 
he  says  something  about  a  place  called  Coburn  quarry, 
which  does  not  appear  material  for  your  consideration,  as 
it  does  not  point  distinctly  to  the  prisoner.  Then  he  says, 
*'  at  Codnor  I  tried  to  make  my  escape,  but  1  was  pre- 
vented by  Isaac  Ludlam ;  he  was  out  of  doors,  and  we  sup- 
posed he  was  guarding  the  prisoners;  he  was  sheltering 
tinder  the  eaves ;  it  was  raining  very  hard ;  he  had  a  spike 
in  his  hand  near  the  door,  and  that  prevented  my  escape."" 

Then  upon  being  cross-examined  as  to  this  about  the 
prisoner  preventing  his  going,  he  says,  •*  We  supposed  he 
was  keeping  garrison  there,  but  he  said  notliing  to  us.'^ 
You  will  judge  afterwards  from  the  testimony  of  another 
witness  called,  whether  this  supposition  was  well  founded, 
and  whether  the  prisoner  was,  or  was  not  keeping  garrison 
at  his  own  suggestion.  Then  he  says,  "  I  saw  the  pri- 
soner just  before  the  house  of  James  Turner  at  the  time 
the  people  went  in,  and  James  Turner  came  out.''  He 
speaks  to  him  therefore  first  as  to  seeing  him  with  a  pike 
in  his  hand  at  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  then  at  the 
house  of  James  Turner,  then  at  the  house  at  Codnor, 
where  he  conceived  him  to  be  keeping  garrison  to  prevent 
his  going  out. 

The  next  witness  is  Thomas  Turner;  he  says,  "  I  was 
taken  into  custody  upon  this  business,  and  have  remained 
in  custody.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  June  last  I  was 
at  my  fathei-*s  house,  and  went  from  thence  at  a. little 
before  nine,  in  company  with  Samuel  Ludlam  and  John. 
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Walkef,  to  the  Meeting  House  in  Southwingfield,  \('hicli 
is  near  Colonel  Halton's  gates;  there  we  saw  William 
Turner  and  George  Weightman,  whom  we  knew,  and  a 
strange  man,  whpm  we  afterwards  found  to  be  the  Not- 
tingham captain  ;  I  did  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  then, 
but  I  now  know  that  it  was  Brandreth."  He  is  the  man 
spoken  of  by  all  the  witnesses  as  the  person  who  took  the 
lead  upon  this  occasion.  **  They  had  each  of  them  a  gun ; 
William  Turner  was  loading  his  with  a  bullet;  George 
Weightman  said,  '  Come,  lads,  I  expect  an  engagement 
very  soon  with  Mr.  Jessop's  men  at  Butterley  Furnace/ 
I  asked  William  Turner  who  the  strange  man  was,  and 
he  said,  that  was  the  captain ;  he  did  not  tell  me  where  he 
came  from ;  they  three  went  to  Hunt's  Barn,  and  we  fol- 
lowed ;  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled  at  the  burn 
perhaps  a  score>  or  something  better;  they  were  armed 
with  pikes  and  guns ;  a  few  pikes  were  lying  against  the 
hedge  side;  among  the  persons  there,  I  saw  William 
Barker,  John  Hill,  Robert  Turner,  Manchester  Turner, 
and  Charles  Swaine ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  Robert  Tur- 
ner was  armed,  but  all  the  rest  were  I  know  ;  the  captain 
said,  '  We  must  go  to  Nottingham  Forest,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  people  would  meet  us  there/  They  put  us  in  rank 
two  and  two;  I  received  a  bag  of  bullets  to  carry  from 
George  Bramley,  one  of  the  party ;  at  that  time  we 
amounted  to  about  a  score;  the  captain  ordered  us  to 
march  for  Mr.  Topham's  ground,  what  is  called  Topham's 
Close;  before  we  got  there  we  stopped  at  James  Hard- 
trick's  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  any  man  carried  more  pikes 
than  one ;  after  having  stopped  at  James  Hardwick's,  most 
of  the  party  went  to  Henry  Tomlinson's,  but  I  and  a  few 
others  did  not  go  there;  I  went  to  Topham's  Close; 
George  Weightman  had  said  he  expected  the  Pentridge 
people  to  meet  us  there ;  we  halted  there,  and  the  prisoner 
^d  his  two  sons,  Isaac  and  William,  joined  us  there/' 
He  also  introduces  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  as  coming  for- 
wards with  his  two  sons,  and  another  person,  to  join  them 
at  Topham's  Close,  not  as  having  been  brought  there 
under  force ;  he  says,  '^  I  did  not  see  any  one  come  willi. 


tbeni',  but  thepeniight  be;  the  Peotridge  pcbplfedid'nDf 
j^^in  us  there;  Gtforg^  Weightman  said  he  ivould  take  the 
blillei^i^  and  go  by  Coburtt  quarry  and  the  wire-inill,  andi 
if  he  met  the  Pentridge  pebple  coQiing  there,  he  was  to 
take  them  back  to  Peiitridge-lane-end ;   he  and   others 
q^ittfed  our  party  for  that  purpose;  George  Weightmaa 
tbok  the' bullets  with  him;   then  we  miirched  to  Elijah 
HfelFs;'*  Elijah  Hall,  you  recollect,  is  called.    **  His  gun 
y^B  taken,  and  his  son  forced  away ;  he  gave  his  gun  very" 
iMH^illingly ;  Braddreth  had  said  if  he  did  not  give  the  gun 
th^y  should  breat  the  house  open  for  it ;  and  he  and  a 
gre^t  many  olhets  went  into  the  house ;  we  went  rfext  to' 
Mr.  Walker's;  there'  a  brass  pistol  was  taken  away,  and 
Brandrfetb  had  that  pistol  for  the  rest  of  the  night ;  we  next 
w^nt  to  Mr;  Best^cfc's,  and  then  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt's^, 
ah'd  there  we  had  some  bread  and  cheese jvnd  beer;  whilst; 
^^•e*  w^erfe  at  Hall's,  Barker  said  he  had  wished  for  that  day 
tb  come  for  long,  but  it  haidcome  at  last ;  the  prisoner  wa» 
vfith  us  at  Elijah  Hall's ;  and  I  saw  him  at  Hunt's  with  a- 
pike;  w€  marched  from  Hunt's;  be  and  his  servant  went 
ilith  us ;  v^fe  tbet^  went  to  Mrs.  Hcpwonh's ;  the  prisoner? 
wa^'  with  U6;  there  a  gun  was  taken;  iiltheftrst  plae<^> 
B^aifidreth  went  up  to  the  back  door,  and  began  thunder*' 
itfg;  there  was  no  answer  made*,  that  I  heard;  Brandretti^ 
<^!ted  fcft  stmt  one  to  c<yikie  and  break  open  the  door,  awd' 
Stoixiel  Hunt  went  up  with  a  stone  aftd  threw  it  against 
the*  door,  but  did  not  fofce  it  open  ;  Brandreth  left  that 
door,  and  went  to  the?  kitchen  window;  when  I  got  thete,  . 
th^  window  wai=  bfdken,  but  I  did   wot  see  it  drttle;  !•' 
If^ard  Brandreth  ask  the  persons  wifhin  to  give  bitn  the 
aYms  ont,  and  open  the  door  and  let  them  in ;  the  persont^^ 
Within  did  not  com'ply  with  this  demand^  and  he  fired  in- 
^  the  window,  and   killed  ftobert  Walters ;  I  spoke  to* 
Ifim  about  it,  and  said,  be  9botild  it^t  have  shot  that  pbOf  ^ 
im^centyoMJg  fellow ;  he  said,  it  was  bis  duty  to  doit,: 
arid  be wotfld  do  it;  and  if  I  spoke  any  thing  more  aboot' 
itj  h^  would  btow  my  braiws  out ;  others  ttm^t  have  beard' 
that  as  well  as  I^  after  this  we  got  a  gun;  I  cannot  say 
Wbethi^  t%^  pridctt^'  i^m  thti^  ^  the  time  this  wa^' 
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transacting,  but  I  saw  him  go  into  the  .yard  with  die 
.party."  The  prisoner  is  therefore  one  of  the  party  who  q§^e 
the  assault  upon  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Hepworth;  but  per- 
haps npt  one  of  those  who  w^  close  to  it  at  the  tiipe  tijat 
the  gun  WBjs  fired^  ja^hich  .occasioned  that  unfortjuyouftc 
death. 
rHe  says,  "  Then  we  went  to  Pentridge4aae^end,  ^^d 
.  ^here  we  me tanother  party,,  some  pf  them  wtre  a^med  in  the 
.  ^^me  way  as  we  were.    Joseph  WejghUnan  the  youqgf r, 
Thopaas  Weifl;htaaan,  Benjamin  Taylor^  Joseph  Taylpr, 
;and  J^^es  Taylor,  were  of  that  party ;  we  went  forA^ard 
,to  the  jane  end.     I  did  not  go  to  any  body's  liouse,  but  a 
,  iparty  wefit  to  Wheatcroft's,  at  Buckland  HoUow  ;  I  b^ard 
:fi  disturbance ;  they  .appeared  to  be  thundering,  at  dpor^'' 
Tlfaefe  is  a^jterwards  a  witness  called  from  Buckland  JHI9U 
;law,  who  states  what  .actually  passed  there.    "  At  Pef  t- 
:ii^g€-lwerend  I  beard  t^em  rattlirjg  at  fojks's  bouse?,  .apd 
dialling  them  ^p ;  vWe  went  jlo  Pentridge  from  th^ce ;  ,^;w^ 
^^ere.  going  aloug,  the  captain  .a^ked  .whether  there  .wfre 
^finy  men  who  had  been^oldiers,  or  in  tlie;miUtia,  or  ^new 
discipline ;  that  if  there  were  any,  they,  must  turn  out.^d 
keep  the  men  in  order;  CharJes  Swaine  turned  out,.apd 
,.tbe;flnen  were  put  in  rank  by  Brandretb,  WjlUaffi  Xivner, 
iftnd  Charles  Swaine ;    William  Booth's  was  ope  of  the 
jIlQHses  ;^bat  they  .vrp^t  to ;.  a  poney  was  taken  jfrom  ihexfqe ; 
-I{Saw  George  Wpightman  with  it  at  the  yard  gate;  he 
.{ja«kf?d  me  to  give  Storer  a  Jcgon  ;  Storer  pretended  to.J>e 
ill ;.  I  ,undersjtood  in.tbe  pfirty  he  was  one  of  the  persqns 
,,^hat  bad , been  taken  out  of  his  house;  he  did  not^em«^in 
•.^nloog;  he  tumbled  off,,  and  lay  in  the  street;  we  .^^-e 
.  tbi^n  .marched  to  Butterley  Eucnace.    Mr.  Goodwin jcj^me 
out  fQ  us ;  I  heard  h'lj^  say  somethiog  to  Brandreth,  hut 
could  not  hear  what  it  was;  we  were  then  marched. ito 
.;fljpley  tovifn  end;  there  Brandreth ordered  us  to.  halt  and 
;^ive  thcee  huzzas ;  we  did  so,  but  I.do.not  kn9w  for  ;H^hiat 
^pprp^se;  we  were  then  marched  to  Codqor,  and  there  j^e 
.  )$topped,  at.  a  ;P^blic. house  called  it  be  Gloss  Hqu^e;  iBr^* 
^di^e^h^w^nt  to  the  door,  ^ndknpc}(ed,^hd  called  the  people 
>$UPi  !^  ordered  them  to,  fill  sqine  d|i:ink  for  us;  .drink ^f» 
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lupplled  to  the  amoutrt  of  eight-and- twenty  shillings;'  I 
went  into  the  parlour,  but  I  cannot  say  who  else  went  in ; 
from  thence  we  marched  on  to  Langley  mill ;  before  we  got 
there,  three  men  were  fetched  out  of  a  barn  ;  I  did  not  sv.e 
them  forced  out ;  they  were  taken  with  us  ;  when  we  got 
to  Langley  mill,  we  met  George  Weightman  upon  the 
poney  1  had  helped  Slorer  upon ;  the  party  surrounded 
him,  and  asked  how  they  were  going  on  at  Notting- 
ham ;  he  said  they  were  going  on  very  well,  the  town  was 
taken,  and  the  soldiers  would  not  come  out  of  their  bar- 
racks, and  we  must  march  forwards  as  fast  as  we  could ; 
we  marched  on ;  I  went  with  them  two  or  three  miles  be- 
yond Eastwood,  and  th^re  1  left  them ;  when  I  left  them, 
yery  few  were  marching  on  towards  Nottingham ;  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  the  prisoner  after  we  were  at  Mrs, 
Hepworth's  yard ;"  but  it  seems  other  witnesses  speak  to 
seeing  him  later  than  that.  *'  I  left  them  between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  body  but 
Brahdreth  saying  where  we  were  going  to ;  I  had  a  pike^ 
as  I  went  along  with  them ;  it  was  given  me  by  Samuel 
Ludlam,  when  I  gave  him  the  bullets;  he  afterwards^ 
parted  with  the  bullets  to  George  Weightman." 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says^  '^  Brand  reth  said 
before  we  started,  that  we  were  going  to  Nottingham 
Forest ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  that  more  than  once; 
the  prisoner  joined  us  after  that;  I  do  not  know  the  age 
of  his  two  sons ;  they  are  both  grown  men."  This  witness, 
you  see,  Gentlemen,  details  to  you  a  great  number  of  acts 
of  violence  and  outrage'  committed  by  these  parties ;  great 
crimes  committed  by  many  of  them ;  crimes,  however, 
which,  unless  their  object  was  that  which  has  been  stated 
to  you  so  often,  would  not  amount  to  the  crime  of  high 
treason. 

The  next  witness,  Gentleman,  is  Henry  Tomlinson,  who 
is  a  farmer  at  Southwingfield  Park.  He  says,  '^  On  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  June,  about  half  past  nine,  or  a  quarter 
before  ten,  a  party  of  between  thirty  and  forty  men  came 
to  my  house  armed  with  guns  and  spikes ;  1  went  up  to 
the  door,   and  asked  what  they  wanted ;  they  said  thej 
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-wanted  me  and  my  gun ;  I  told  them  they  must  have  nei- 
ther ;  they  said  they  would ;  I  told  them  the  gun  was  gone 
to  Ashover  to  be  mended  ;  they  said  if  I  did  not  open  the 
door  they  would  break  it,  and  find  my  gun,  or  else  they 
would  search  my  house ;  I  opened  the  door ;  I  saw  Wil- 
liam Turner  and  Brandreth ;  they  entered  the  house,  and 
also  William  Barker ;  I  said  to  Turner,  '  Well,  William, 
are  you  here,'  and  he  answered,  *  yes ;'  '  are  you  one  of 
them,' — *  yes/  I  used  the  same  expressions  to  Barker  also, 
and  had  the  same  answer;  I  went  into  the  house  with 
them,  and  when  I  came  out,  the  captain  said  1  must  go 
with  them ;  I  told  him  I  would  not ;  he  said  I  must,  I  hdd 
better  go  to-night  than  stop  till  the  morning,  for  there  was 
a  great  gang  coming  from  Sheffield,  and  a  great  cloud 
coming  out  of  the  North  that  would  sweep  M.  before  them; 
I  told  them  I  would  not  go ;  he  presented  his  gun,  and 
swore  he  would  shoot  me ;  he  said  they  were  going  to 
Nottingham  ;  they  were  to  be  there  by  half  past  eight  or 
nine,  as  I  understood ;  he  said  we  should  not  need  to  go 
further  than  Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken  be- 
fore they  got  there;  at  last  they  forced  me  to  go;  I 
wanted  to  carry  my  own  .gun,  but  the  captain  would  not 
let  me;  he  said  that  1  must  carry  a  spike,  and  a  spike  wai 
put  into  my  hand  ;  I  got  away  from  them  soon  ;  George 
Weigfatman  bade  me  give  him  my  spike,  and  he  let  me  go 
back  again  ;  I  said  to  him  it  was  a  very  lonesome  place  to 
leave  my  wife  by  herself;  and  he  said  I  should  go  a  little 
way,  and  then  turn  back  again  ;  I  went  with  them  about 
three  hundred  yards ;  George  Weightman  took  the  spike 
from  me,  and  sufiered  me  to  go  back,  and  they  marched 
right  forwards  towards  Nottingham." 

The  next  witness  is  Elijah  Hall,  senior,  a  farmer  and 
miller  at  Southwingfield  Park.  He  says, ''  on  Monday 
night  the  9th  of  June,  I  got  home  about  eleven  o'clock 
from  the  mill ;  the  door  was  fastened,"  that  is  after  he  got 
in  the  door  was  fastened  ;  '^  then  I  heard  the  footsteps  of 
two  men  on  the  outside ;  one  of  them  asked  whether  any 
m^n  had  been  there  that  night ;  I  said  yes;  they  asked 
whether  they  had  taken  any  gun^,  and  I  said  yes/'    He 
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.;iaid  tbk«evUeptIy  ^;g^trid  of  \i}em,.tpMifike,^em  l^ 
Ueyejtieh?^  xeceivcjd  a  visitfrqm  pthers  befpre,  '^AAer 
tjjat  tb^  weutaw^y ;  ia  few. minutes  after  they  were^gpae, 

,1  opened  thedpor ;  I di^d pot  see  any,b!ody imip^iately  go- 
jpp^niug  ^he  door,  b^ut  spon  ^after  I  f^^y  pieopje  cpijae  into 

t  the  yard;  abput  tjbtirty  pf  lihem ;  .1  w^s  t^en  pot  tep  ^ards 
fr.qm  o)y  door;  they  ,were  jacncied  p?ith  pikes  and  guns,.aad 
pae  of  them  ^ad  a  >word ;  1  ^asked  ..what  they  ,w>aated  at 
that  time  of  night ;  they. said  they  wanted  fice^arms  ;  spnfie 

^«aid  th^y,w<ap^ed  a  bigger  Ipaf  and  the  tiines  altered ;  I  tpld 
them  it  was  not  in  fny  power  to  do  either ;  Lalso  tqld 

V  tbepi  I  Ji^d.i^,fire-r^rn>s  jfor  the^»  W^i,lst  we  were  taikipg, 

^^me  per^^  within  fastened  the  door ;  (Whf^n.I.said. I  l^ad 
po  fire-rarms,  tti^y  snid  th^y  knewl  bf^d,  and  denaaiKlpd 
tbem ;  they;Sa\d  I.hjid  better  ;deUver  them  up  quietly^  to 
prevent  furtl^er  m^scbi^f^  5M>d  uiy  bpuse.f];om.be;ng  fir^d. 

,.^put  the  same  tijme  a  gun  .was  fired  about  h^If  a,  naile  off, 

,4n  the, direction  of. FricJIjdey;  ^^ter  the  gun  was  fired, they 

,fig^in  d^sgaded  arms,  and  beg^n- to  force  the  (dppi';:  then 

a,  gun  .was  given  to  theip  thiippgh :  the  .wijidaw,  an4  I  tpld^ 

.  them  I  bojied  idaey  .wciuld  go  jaw^y,  ,^s  th^y  hs^jd  prai;pi^d 
at  first  they.iwoujd  do ;  th^y  s^id  I  mu§t  go  .^wii^h  theip : 
I. said  I  would  not;  aud  ^pxpe  of  tbem  thftn  8ajd>  he  b^ 

.  s^us,  ,we  .will  ilj^ke  xhem;,up9n  this  tbe,.pfiptain/' that  is 

,  B]:aiji4retb,  'fsaid,  if  be .  jji^s.spns  we,will  not  \^k.e  the  old 
fuan  ;'  thi^n  tJkiey  deslred^me  .l^o  ppenthe  4opr  aqd  fetcb;my 
,sonsp;ut;  I  tpld  tjiemlwas;  qutside^as.vellas  tb^y,apd  ]there- 
fyxe  l.^p^^da.ot.dpit;  tihea$hfy  prd^edjine.tD  figipmand 

.it,to  be  9,p^aed/'  he  bewg,*.he,ipast^r,bsvdjarigbt  to  com- 

,^^n^  it,  "  ^nd  pp  my  refusal^  thqy  bpgan.to .fprce  i t ; . spme 

of  them  said,  captain  jhow-pRupt  it  be,,  after  they  bad.ipade 

,^ve^^l  fruitless  ,attenip.ts,.  he,^ftid,>lpw  it  in,piepe8  ;  upon 

tbat,",Jiet?ays,  '*  the  ^oor.vyas  opepgd  by.SPWxe  ptue.  within, 

,^^d  ,^baut,a  ^qji^n  or  mpre,A¥ept  in  ;  j^nd  ithe  captain  apd 

^^y^plf  a}fto,Wi|nt  in.    ,XUe  papt^in  oxA^^^  nxe  .to  fetch  my 

f^i^psput.pf  b^d  ;.l,tpld  ,him  I.  wppld.,uot;vhe».aaidif  you 

,4p,npt„ I,.will.blpw,ypur  .brains  9ut ;,  be, bad  avgun,.and Jie 

^itefQe^  two.^i:^3|;s  in-the  sidej^irth  tim  mu^i^le.of  it,  and 

;f  resft^^dijtidtiae ;.  Thomas  '][o£ner  cried  out^ido  notshoot/' 
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Thomas  Turner  had  gone  with  them  perhaps  willingly 
but  he  appears  upon  this   and   on  one  other  occasion^ 
I  thinky  to  have  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  entitle  him  to  a 
hierciful  consideration,  which  is  probably  the  reasoa  you 
gee  him  here  as  a  witness  and  not  as  a  prisoner.    Then  ho 
says,  *^  the  captain  then  took  a  candle  from  some  persofi 
in  the  house,  and  lighted  it  at  the  fire,  and  he  and  several 
other  persons  went  up  stairs  inro  the  bed  room  where  my 
sons  slept ;  I  heard  a  great  noise :  I  heard  some  person 
threaten  to  hash  them  up  if  they  would  not  get  up ;  they 
brought  my  son  Elijah  into  the  house-place,  partly  dressed, 
he  finished  dressing  when  he  came  down  ;  I  asked  the 
captain,'' — who  is  their  leader,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
speak  their  sentiments,  if  you  find  them  in  any  measure 
concurring  with  him, — "  where  he  was  going  to  take  my 
ison; — he  s^id  he  was  going  to  Nottingham,  that  he  believed 
Nottingham  was  given  up  at  that  time,  that  there  was  a 
general  rising  throughout  the  country ;  from  whence  their 
object  was  to  go  to  London  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt^ 
and  begin  again  afresh  ;"  that  is,  to  overturn  the  whole  go* 
vemment  of  the  country.    "  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
among  the  party  outside  the  house  ;*' — the  prisoner,  there- 
fore was  outside  and  not  inside  ; — "  I  saw  inside  the  house 
Isaac    Ludlam  the    younger,   his  son   William  Ludlam 
Manchester  Turner,  Robert  Turner,  John  Walker,  Wil- 
liam Walker,  and  Thomas  Turner.     I  asked  the  party,  did 
they  know  the  consequences  of  what  they  were  doing  f 
they  said,  they  knew  the  consequences,  it  was  hanging 
what  they  had  done  already  ;  they  were  determined  to  go 
on  ;  1 4o  not  know  which  of  them  it  was  that  said  this." 

Then,  on  his  cross-examination,  he  saj's,  '^  It  was  the 
party  inside  the  house  who  said  they  were  determined  to 
go  on ;  the  prisoner  was  outside ;  there  was  light  enough 
outside  the  house  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  him  ;'*  so  that 
lie  was  not  present  when  the  language  was  uttered. 
*  Elijah  Hall,  junior,  says,  "  I  heard  the  people  outside 
the  house,  and  afterwards  in  tlie  inside  ;  while  they  were 
outside,  a  gun  tvas  given  them  out  of  the  window  of  my 
room;  after  they  had  got  into  the  house,  several  of  them 
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Cfime  Dp  into  liiy  bed  room,  aad  demanded  me  to  get  ont 
©f  my  bed  and  go  along  with  them.  BraixdVeth  was  one  of 
them.  They  told  me  they  could  not  wait  of  me,  I  ftiust 
make  haste;  I  got  up  and  partly  dressed  myself  in  the 
room  ;  I  then  went  down.  They  had  threatened  to  mur- 
der me  if  I  did  not  get  up.  I  finished  my  dressing  below 
stairs,  and  went  with  them  ;  they  compelled  me ;  I  asked 
one  of  them  wheie  they  were  going  to,  I  do  not  know  who 
it  was;  he  told  me  they,  were  going  to  Nottingham^  to  meet 
a  great  party  of  other  men  on  the  race  course ;  they  were 
going  to  break  the  laws  and  pull  down  the  parliament  house; 
they  told  me  I  was  to  have  a  deal  of  money  when  I  got  to 
Nottingham,  that  there  would  be  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  man  that  got  there ;  after  we  left  the  house  we  went  first 
to  Isaac  Walk^'s ;  a  gun  and  a  pistol  were  got  there ;  then 
we  went  to  Bestwick's  ;  there  they  got  a  gun;  from  thence 
we  went  to  Samuel  Hunt's,  at  the  lodge  in  Southwingfield 
Park ;  I  was  not  there  at  the  first ;  when  I  got  there  they 
were  in  the  house,  and  the  servant  girl  or  Samuel  Hunt 
was  bringing  out  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  they  had  some 
table  beer  to  drink  with  it;  we  did  not  stop  long  ;  Samuel 
Hunt  went  with  us  from  thence,  and  his  man  Daniel  Hunt ; 
Daniel  Hunt  took  a  gun  with  him  ;  Isaac  Ludlam  the  pri- 
soner was  of  the  party  at  each  of  those  places ;" — so  that  he 
was  with  the  party  and  acted  with  them  on  many  of  the 
occurrences  which  took  place; — ''we  went  next  to  Mrs. 
Hepworth's  ;  they  made  a  great  disturbance  at  the  kitcbea 
door;  the  family  got  up  and  asked  what  they  wanted; 
they  said  they  wanted  men  and  guns ;  they  were  told  they 
should  have  neither  there ;  some  went  to  the  kitchen  win- 
<]ow,  and  broke  it  open^  and  a  gun  was  fired  off  by  the 
Nottingham  captain  into  the  kitchen,  and  Robert  Walters 
was  shot  by  it.  I  did  not  see  the  prisoner  at  the  present 
:time  when  the  gun  was  fired,  but  I  saw  him  before  we  left 
the  house  in  the  back  yard  ;  I  was  about  the  house  only  a 
few  minutes ;  after  the  shot  was  fired,  they  demanded  Mrs. 
•Hepworth's  gun,  and  it  was  given  to  theni ;  then  they  went 
«way  to  Pentridge-lane-end,.  and  attacked  some  houses 
there;  some  went   firom    thence  to    Buckland  Hollow 9 
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I  heai'd  them  thunder  at  the  door  there,  at  Wheatcroft's ; 
then  they  returned  again,  and  then  we  went  up  to  Pent- 
ridge,  where  they  attacked  several  houses  ;  while  they  were 
attaching  those  houses  I  made  my  escape  from  them  and 
returned  home." 

Isaac  Walker,  who  is  a  person  who  had  been  before 
mentioned,  says,  that  he  lives  at  Wingfield,  and  is  a  farmer 
there ;  he  says,  **  About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday 
night  the  9th  of  June>  I  was  disturbed  by  a  dog  barking; 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window  ;  I  saw  a  parcel  of  men 
ooming  up  the  yard,  about  forty  in  number,  armed  with 
pikes  and  guns;  they  came  to  the  front  door  and  de- 
manded entrance ;  I  asked  them  what  for;  they  said  they 
wanted  my  fire  arms ;  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted 
them  for,  and  they  said  that  was  no  business  of  mine, 
they  were  determined  to  have  them ;  they  demanded  a 
gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols ;  I  said  I  had  a  gun  but  I  had 
no  pistols ;  some  person  presented  a  piece  at  my"^bed 
room  window,  and  said  he  would  fire  at  me  if  I  did  not 
immediately  open  the  door ;  upon  that  I  went  add  opened 
the  door;  some  person  told  him  not  to  fire,  but  to  give  me 
time  to  put  my  clothes  on,  and  I  took  the  gun  down  and 
gave  it  them,  and  they  went  away ;  I  was  going  up  stairs 
when  I  heard  them  rattle  at  the  door  again  ;  I  opened  the 
door,  and  they  said  they  knew  I  had  one  pistol  if  not 
two ;'' — they  seem  to  have  got  pretty  good  intelligence 
what  arms  the  Wingfield  people  had  ;  here  is  a  Wiogfield 
man,  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  two  first 
witnesses,  that  William  Turner  produced  and  the  prisoner 
read  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  arms  which  the 
Wingfield  people  had,  and  where  they  were  to  be  found  ; 
-*-"  they  said  they  knew  I  had  one,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  that  and  all ;  they  demanded  a  servant  man 
also ;  I  told  them  I  had  none  ;  they  said  they  knew  I  had, 
and  they  would  have  him;  1  again  said  I  had  none,  and 
they  went  away ;  I  gave  them  the  pistol ;  it  was  a  brass 
barrelled  pistol ;  the  prisoner  was  there,  1  knew  'him  be- 
fore; I  saw  him  under  the  window  a  little  to  my  ri^ht 
hand ;''— he  speaks  therefore  to  the  prisoner  being  one  of 
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those  concern/ed  in  this  violence  and  outlrage  committed  ti' 
the  bpuse. 

Mary  Hepworth  is  next  called :  she  says,  "  1  have  a* 
farm  at  Southwingiield  Park ;  I  was  disturbed  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  pth  of  June ;. 
I  and  my  family  were  in  bed  at  the  time,  two  servant  men. 
Fox  and  Walters,  my  son  William,  and  two  daughters^, 
composed  my  family  >  we  were  disturbed  by  a  thundering 
at  the  door ;  I  got  up  immediately  ;  they  demanded  men ; 
I  went  down  stairs  and  stood  in  the  kitchen ;  they  kept  up 
a  noise  at  the  door  and  the  window,  and  demanded  men  and 
guns  ;  I  went  up  stairs  again ;  somebody  had  opened  the 
window ;  I  told  them  from  the  window  that  they  should 
not  have  any ;  I  said  that  they  were  doing  very  wrong ;  I 
then  went  down  stairs  again ;  the  kitchen  window  wasi 
broken  open,  and  Robert  Walters  was  immediately  shot ; 
he  was  sitting  down,  stooping  as  if  putting  on  his  boots  ;- 
he  lived  for  about  ten  minutes ;  they  then  called  out  again 
for  men  and  guns  ;  I  told  them  I  could  not  let  them  have 
them ;  the  gun  had  been  hid  in  the  cellar,  and  I  told  my 
son  William  to  give  it  or  we  should  all  be  murdered ;  hc/ 
gave  it  to  them ;  they  still  said  they  must  have  a  man  ^  I 
went  up  stairs  and  said  to  them,  one  man  has  been  shot- 
already,  is  not  that  sufficient  for  you ;  upon  this  remon- 
strance they  proceeded  no  further,  but  went  away/' 

Henry  Hole  says,  "  On   the  9th  of  June  last  I  was  a 
labourer   at  Pentridge-lane-end ;    I  was  disturbed  about^ 
twenty  minutes  before  twelve ;  I  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window,  aqd  asked  who  is  there,  what  do  you  want;  we. 
want  you  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go  with  us,  or  else  we 
will  break  the  door  open  and  murder  you ;  I  went  down 
and  opened  the  door;  I  saw  four  men,  Joseph  Weightman 
and  Joseph  Topham  were  two  of  them;  I  asked  them- 
where  they  were  going,  they  $aid  to  Nottingham;  I  said  if. 
they  were  going  to  Nottingham  I  could  not  pretend  to  go. 
with  them,  for  I  had  no  money  to  carry  me  there,  nor 
I  had  no  money  to  take  care  of  my  family  w  bile  I  wai . 
gone ;  they  said,  I  needed  no  money,  they  should  keep  m^ 
on  roast  beef  ajid  ale ;  and  there  were  people  fixed  to  take^ 
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care  of  every  body's  families  that  would  come  In  two  dayrf 
or  under."     It  should  seem,  accordin&r  to  the  testimony  of 
the  first  witnesses,  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  success  of  this  enterprize,  and  they  said  to  this 
mab  that  there  would  come  persons  in  two  days  at  the  far- 
thest:— "  they  said,  I  had  better  go  that  night;  that  they 
would  come  out  of  Yorkshire  like  a  cloudy  and  would  carry 
all  before  them  ;  and  those  that  refused  to  go  would  all  be 
shot ;  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out ;  a  pike  was  forced 
upon  me ;  I  cai'ried  it  a  little  way,  and  then  said  if  they 
were  going  to  Nottingham  I  was  not  able  to  carry  it,  it 
was  so  heavy,  and  if  they  did  not  take  it  I  should  throw  it 
dowp,  and  I  did  throw  it  down ;  then  I  went  on  to  John  Sel- 
lars's,  and  I  saw  him  and  his  apprentice  coming  from  his  door; 
I  heard  some  others  coming  over  the  meadow  from  towards 
Mrs.  Hepworth's;  they  joined  us  at  Mr.  Fletcher's;  I  saw 
Brandreth  there,  and  William  Turner,  Manchester  Turner, 
the  prisoner,  William  Ludlam,  Joseph  Weightman,  Joseph 
Topham,  and  Samuel  Hunt,  as  we  were  going  out  of  the 
yard;  a  man  and  a  gun  were  taken  from  Mr. Fletcher's ; 
William  Shipman  was  the  man's  name ;  from  Mr.  Fletcher's 
we  went  a  little  way  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  there  we 
were  divided  ;    Brandreth    and  the    biggest  part  of  the 
pieople  went  to  the  row  of  houses  which  is  called  George 
Turner's  at  Pentridge-lane-end ;  I  and  Samuel  Hunt  and 
eight  or  ten  more,  went  towards  Samuel  Booth's  ;   Hugh 
Booth,  a  son  of  Samuel,  was  taken ;  Brandreth  joined  us 
before  we  went  away  from  there,  but  not  his  party;  then 
we  went  to  Buckland  Hollow,  Mr.  Wheatcroft's';  the  door 
was  broken  open,  and  three  men  and  a  gun  were  brought 
away  j  we  then  returned  back  to  Pentridge-lane-end ;  we 
there  met  the  other  people;  we 'were  formed  into  ranks 
three  deep  ;  the  biggest  part  of  the  musquets  were  put  in 
front,  the  spike  men  in  the  middle,  and  a  few  musquets  be- 
hind; the  word  of  command  was  given  by  Brandreth  to 
march  ;  then,"  he  says,  '^  we  went;  along  the  road  towards 
Pentridge ;  I  saw  George  Weightman  as  we  were  going 
out  of  Pentridge  on  William  Booth's  poney ;  I  had  heard 
it  said  among  the  company,  that  he  was  goiog  to  Not- 
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tingham  to  let  their  friends  know  that  they  Vere  coming  j 
we  went  onwards  lo  the  Butlerley  works;  I  saw  Goodwia 
ihere ;  Brandreth  and  William  Turner  knocked  at  the  door/ 
and  then  he  came  out  out  of  the  office ;  he  called  about 
for. his  men,  and  he  said  there  were  a  great  many^  too 
many  already,  without  they  were  upon  a  better  subject; 
I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  prisoner  there ;  a  man  in  the 
rear,  whom  I  took  to  be  John  Bacon,  said,  you  have  na 
business  here,  you  had  better  turn  off;  we  turned  off  and 
marched  towards  the  Coke  Hearth ;  we  then  proceeded  ta. 
Ripley,  and  there  we  were  halted ;  we  then  went  on  to  the 
Glass  House  public  house  at  Codnor,  it  was  a  very  wet  night ; 
a  party  went  into  the  house ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  stand  at  the 
door  with  a  musket  in  his  hand ;  I  had  been  in  the  back  par- 
lour, and  I  came  to  look  out;  we  staid  there  upwards  of  half 
an  hour,  then  we  went  to  Mr.  Raynor's ;  they  took  his  man 
and. his  gun  and  a  pitch-fork,  and  perhaps  more;,  at  the 
Glass  House  I  beard  John  Bacon  say,  the  Government 
had  robbed  them  and  plundered  them  of  all  that  ever  they 
bad;  that  that  was  the  last  shift  they  ever  could  make;, 
some  of  them  had  some  ale  there,    I  saw  the  bill  given  to 
the  captain  and  John  Bacon,  and  I  heard  one  of  those 
two,  either  the  captain  or  John  Bacon,  say  it  would  be 
paid  in  a  fortnight,  when  the  job  was  over.    A  party  from 
Hartsay  came  to  the  Glass  House,  and  after  we  left  the 
Glass  House,  a  party  came  from  Swanwick  ;*' — it  appears 
that  different  parties  met  in  the  course  of  their  march ;  — - 
"  we  afterwards  went  along  the   Nottingham  road    to 
Raynw's,  there  we  were  halted,  and  from  thence  we  went 
towards  Langley  mill,  there  I  saw  George  Weightman  on 
William  Booth's  poney,  coming  from  towards  Nottingham;, 
as  he  went  past  us,  I  heard  him  say,  march  on  my  lads,  all 
is  right,  they  have  bombarded  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  it  is  given  up  to  them  ;"-^all  this  was 
untrue,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  said  probably  with  a  view  ta 
encourage  them  to  go  on ;; — "  we  marched  on  towards. 
Eastwood,  and  there  we  were  halted  ;  I   asked  Barnes. 
\That  they  were  going  to  do  when  they  got  to  Nottingham; 
he  said  they  had  fixed  up  a  fresh  government  at  Netting- 
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faam,  and  tbey  were  going  there  to  defend  it,  until. the 
bther  counties  came  into  their  terms;  it  would  be  all  soon 
over,  for  by  a  letter  he  had  seen  yesterday,  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  would  be  given  up  to  the  Hampden  Club  party, 
if  they  were  not  already  ;  and  that  he  had  never  sat  down 
since  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning ;  I  asked  what  he 
had  been  doing;  he  said  he  had  been  preparing  guns, 
spikes,  and  ammunition.  I  saw  the  prisoner  most  of  the. 
time  I  was  there;  I  cannot  .say  I  always  saw  him;  he. 
appeared  to  walk  in  the  rear  chiefly,  as  if  to  keep  the  men 
up  together."  This  witness  tells  you,  "  I  conceived  from 
what  I  saw  him  do,  this  wa?  his  chief  employ ;  there  were 
about  two  hundred  about  Langley  mill ;  I  attempted  to 
get  away  while  we  were  at  Eastwood ;  Brandreth  came  up 
to  me  with  a  gun,  and  said  if  I  did  not  go  into  the  rank 
again,  he  would  shoot  me;  I  stepped  up  to  him  with* 
a  stack-paring  knife,  and  said  if  he  offered  to  present  the 
gun,  I  would  hack  his  head  off;  he  stood  a  short. time, 
and  turned  off,  and  I  then  marched  off;  when  I  had  walked 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  I  heard  a  cry  of,  do  not  shoot ;  I  looked 
back  and  saw  him  with  a  gun  at  his  shoulder  presented  at 
me,  Thomas  Turner;" — that  is  the  young  man  whom  I  men* 
tioned  before,  as  having  appeared  to  conduct  himself  with 
great  humanity,  on  more  than  one  occasioti ; — "  took  hold 
of  him  and  drew  the  gun  off;  on  my  return,  I  met  a  party 
of  about  fifty,  a  few  with  guns  and  spikes,  but  the  rest 
appeared  to  be  colliers  unarmed,  they  were  proceeding 
after  the  others  along  the  Nottingham,  road ;  1  saw  another 
party,  but  I  went  by  a  bank  to  miss  them;" — those  therefore 
appeared  to  be  in  addition  to  the  Hartsay  and  Swanwick 
party,  and  those  who  had  come  from  Pentridge  and 
Wingfield ; — "  I  saw  them  proceed  along  the  same  road,  in 
the  way  for  Nottingham ;  some  of  them  appeared  to  be 
armed,  but  I  was  not  very  nigh,  and  I  could  not  judge 
exactly/*   . 

.Then,  upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  '^  John 
Sellars's  house  was  the  first  we  went  to  ;  I  saw  him  come 
from  his  door;  I  afterwards  went  with  them  to  Booth's, 
^d  I  was  with  them  at  Wheatcroft's  and  the  GlassHouse ; 
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at  all  those  places  I  was  amongst  the  party ;  I  did  not  say 
at  any  of  the  houses  I  was  there  against  my  will ;  I  did 
not  see  the  prisoner  in  the  kitchen  at  the  Glass  House  f 
I  was  not  always  in  the  same  place  when  we  marched,  I 
was  sometimes  in  the  middle^  and  sometimes  I  was  in  the 
rear ;  sometimes  the  prisoner  was  out  of  my  sight,  and 
sometimes  in ;  be  was  in  the  rear  when  I  saw  him;" — that 
IS,  whenever  he  did  see  him,  it  was  there ; — ''  it  was  said 
many  times  by  the  company,  that  he  was  keeping  up  the 
rear ;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  but  in  the  rear,  except 
sitting  at  the  Glass  House ;  I  had  known  him  before  f ' 
therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  bis  person. 

Then  the  next  is  John  Dexter,  who  lives  at  this  house 
called  Buckland  Hollow  ;  he  says,  '^  I  was  disturbed  about 
twelve  at  night,  by  a  desperate  noise  in  the  yard  ;  the  first 
word  1  heard  was.  Dexter,  come  get  up,  we  must  have  you 
along  with  us ;  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window ;  I  saw 
people  in  the  yard  just  before  the  door;  I  said  I  shouldi 
not  open  the  door ;  some  one  made  answer,  that  if  I  would 
not  come  down  and  open  the  door,  they  had  shot  Hep- 
worth's  maoy  and  they  would  shoot  me.'^  Now  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  younger  Hall,  you  have  the  testimony  of 
a  man  who  is  forced  to  go,  and  gets  away  as  soon  as  he 
can*  '^  I  was  told,  that  if  I  would  not  come  down  and 
open  the  door,  they  would  shoot  me ;  I  told  them  that  they 
might  shoot  on,  for  I  would  not  come  down ;  they  again 
said,  I  had  better  come  down  and  open  the  door,  or  they 
would  break  it  open ;  I  still  refused,  and  immediately  two 
men  began  to  break  it  open ;  the  instant  I  saw  that,  I  went 
to  call  the  young  men  from  the  garret;  whilst  I  was  upon 
the  garret  stairs,  the  door  smashed  open ;  half  a  score  per** 
sons  entered  the  house ;  ibey  then  called  to  me,  to  ask  me 
whether  1  would  come  down  stairs ;  I  told  them  I  hoped 
they  would  give  me  time  to  dress ;  when  I  went  down, 
I  found  part  of  the  men  armed  and  part  not ;  they  had 
spikes,  spears,  guns,  and  pistols ;  I  desired  to  be  allowed  to 
remain;  they  told  me  that  positively  I  must  go,  and  there- 
fore I  had  better  get  myself  dressed ;  I  went  up  to  dresa 
ipyself,  and  when  I  came  down  again  they  were  eharghigp 
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tty  master's  gun,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  houfe; 
I  and  William  Wheatcroft  and  Samuel  Lewis  were  com* 
pelled  to  go;  we  asked  before  we  left  the  house,  what  their 
intention  was,  and  why  they  were  acting  in  that  manner  f 
/ibey  said  that  they  were  going  to  ease  the  Nation  of  that 
burthen  it  had  so  long  groaned  tinder ;"— declaring  their 
intention  to  be  to  execute  a  purpose  of  the  most  pubHo 
nature^  before  conceived; — '^  from  Mr,  Wheatcroft's  house 
I  proceeded  to  Pentridge-lane  with  the  party;  we  were 
joined  there  by  another  party  ;  they  were  in  ranks,  and  the 
captain  and  Manchester  Turner  put  us  in  ranks ;  the  jai* 
sonerwas  there;  I  first  saw  him  at  Pentridge-lane-end;"-^ 
BOW  you  have  his  declaration ; — ^^  he  told  me  he  had  two 
sons  of  his  in  the  party ;  that  we  were  going  to  Netting* 
ham,  and  that  there  was  a  parliament  chosen  ready 
when  they  got  there;  that  the  party  in  Nottingham 
would  break  into  the  houses,  and  take  away  the  soldierf 
arms ;  and  that  Nottingham  would  be  all  taken  by  such 
^me  as  we  got  there;  he  said  we  bad  better  all  go,  that 
a  party  was  coining  out  of  the  North,  that  would  sweep 
all  before  them ;" — ^here  therefore  you  have  a  declaration 
of  the  prisoner  himself,  that  their  object  was  to  go  to  Not* 
tingham ;  that  something  which  he  calls  a  parliament  was 
assembled  there ;  that  their  object  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  has  been  spoken  to  by  the  other  witnesses,  as 
being  declared  by  Brandreth,  by  Manchester  Turner,  imd 
by  others  : — ^^  As  we  were  going  along  there  wns  a  talk  by 
some  one  of  the  party,  but  I  do  not  know  who,  that  if  Mr. 
Jessop  did  not  give  up  his  men  they  would  take  away  hta 
life ;  the  prisoner  was  near  enough  to  hear  that ;  when  the 
party  marched  on,  the  prisoner  was  in  the  rear ;  he  wa9 
armed  with  a  weapon  like  those  on  the  table  ;^ — those  were 
some  pikes,  Gentlemeo,  that  were  lying  on  the  table;—* 
^^  he  was  the  right  hand  man  of  the  three  the  greater  part 
of  the  time ;  they  were  a  rear  guard ;  at  Pentridge-lane  I 
stopped  behind  once.^  You  will  see  whether  the  prisoner 
is  acting  as  a  rear  guard  or  not;  you  will  observe  that  when 
a  man  is  placed  in  the  rear,  he  has  little  to  do  to  quit  the 
party  but  to.  stand  still,  and  they  will  march  on  without 
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faiiti.  "  At  Pehtridgc-lane,  when  they  were  going  fofWar<f; 
I  stopped  behind  once ;  the  prisoner  said,  we  must  have 
you  forward,  you  must  come  along  with  us  ;"-*-actually  pre^ 
venting  his  going  away. — "  I  tried  two  or  three  different 
times,  and  found  it  impossible  to  make  my  escape  in  the* 
rear,  and  in  Pentridge-lane  I  got  away  in  front ;  I  went 
down  a  yard,  as  if  I  was  going  to  call  a  person,  and  made 
my  escape ;  I  tried  in  the  rear  two  or  three  times,  but  the 
prisoner  and  the  two  men  that  were  with  him  prevented 
me ;" — according  to  the  account  of  this  witness  therefore, 
the  prisoner  is  acting  in  the  way  mentioned  by  some  others  ;: 
marching  in  th6  rear  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  those 
who  might  have  been  brought  against  their  will  into  the 
party  to  remain  with  it,  and  actually  prevents  this  witness 
from  leaving  the  party  when  he  was  desirous  of  doing  so. 
}  Upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  *^  I  do  not  know 
the  names  of  the  other  two  who  walked  in  the  rear;  thejF 
appeared  the  most  active  men;  some  one  said,  that  if 
Jessop  did  not  give  up  his  men  he  would  be  murdered  ; 
Mandiester  Turner  was  called  the  Serjeant." 
i  Then,  on  his  re-examination,  he  says,  '*  At  the  time  of 
this  observation  the  prisoner  was  near,  and  it  was  made  ii» 
his  presence  and  hearing." 

.  The  next  witness  is  William  Booth.  He  says,  "  I  lived> 
at  Pentridge-lane  end  on  the  9th  of  June  last ;  I  was  dis- 
turbed between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  by  a  parcel  of  men 
J^nocking  very  loud  at  the  door ;  they  called  me  up ;  i 
went  to  the  window  and  asked  what  they  wanted,  they^ 
said,  you  and  your  gun ;  I  said,  I  have  no  gun ;  they  said,, 
then  we  must. have  you,  come  down  stairs  and  open  the 
door,  or  else  I  will  shoot  you.  I  believe  one  man  said  all 
this;  I  said  I  cannot  go,  I  am  ballotted  for  the  militia, 
and  I  must  go  to  Derby  to-day ;  they  said,  come  dowor 
stairs  and  open  the  door,  we  will  protect  you  from  the 
militia,  or  else  I  will  shoot  you ;  I  went  down  stairs  and 
unbolted  the  door,  and  part  of  it  fell  into  the  passage  ;^ 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  violence  that  had  been  used  at 
the  door ;  upon  the  door  being  opened,  I  saw  a  number  of 
men  rusfh  inat  the  door,  to  the  amount  of  six  or  eight  ;-*- 
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some  were  armed  with  guns^  and  some  that  stood  at  thd 
door  were  armed  with  spikes,  like  those  on  the  table; 
when  they  came  in^  the  captain  of  the  company  asked  me 
where  my  clothes  were,  I  said,  up  stairs  ;  he  said,  go  and 
put  them  on  immediately ;  I  went  up  stairs  immediately  to 
put  my  Qlothes  on ;  they  lit  a  candle  and  followed  me  up^ 
four  or  five  of  them  ;  th^  captain  and  William  Turner 
were  all  that  I  knew  ;  when  I  got  up  stairs,  they  asked  me 
what  I  had  been  doing,  that  I  was  not  dressed ;  make 
haste,  he  said,  or  else  I  will  shoot  you,  you  seem  to  wish 
us  to  shoot  you;  I  said,  I  had  rather  you  would  not;— 
as  soon  as  I  had  put  my  clothes  on,  I  went  and  sat  me 
down  on  the  squab,  and  oifered  to  put  my  boots  on,  and 
to  lace  them,  and  the  captain  said,  if  you  offer  to  stop 
to  lace  your  boots  I  will  shoot  you ;  they  then  forced  me 
out  of  the  house  before  them  ;  some  one  called  me  by  my 
Sirname,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  a  gun,  I  said  no,  I 
bad  not,  nor  never  had  since  I  had  been  at  that  house; 
then  they  bade  me  take  a  fork  ;  I  said  I  could  not  find  my 
fork,  and  the}'  drove  me  out  of  the  yard,  and  took  me  to 
a  man  in  the  ranks  who  had  a  gun,  and  told  him  to  take 
care  of  that  man  as  a  prisoner ;  we  went  first  to  Mr.  Sto* 
rer's ;  a  gun  was  fired  against,  the  meeting  house,  as  a. 
signal  to  alarm  them  at  Butterley.  I  know  Mr.  William 
Booth,  I  remember  his  poney  being  brought  out  by  George 
Weigh tman;  the  captain  told  him  to  take  it  and  ride  to. 
Nottingham  forest,  and  see  how  they  were  going  un,  and 
to  come  back  and  bring  tidings  ; " — he  sends  this  man,, 
therefore,  to  that  place,  which  had  been  before  men* 
tioned,  Nottingham  forest*,  and  to  come  and  bring  them 
tidings  ; — ^*  to  meet  them  at  Langley  Mill ;  we  then 
iparcbed  forward,  two  deep,  to  Butterley.  I  know  the  pri-. 
soner  at  the  bar,  I  saw  him  there  before  we  got  to  Butter- 
ley  ;  he  had  a  spike  in  his  hand ;  he  was  in  the  rear 
to  keep  the  men- up,  so  that  we  could  not  get  away  ;  with 
the  .prisoner  in  the  rear,  and  the  captain  in  front,  we 
marched  up  to  Butterley  gates,  and  rapped  at  the  door  ; 
from  Butterley  we  went  to  Ripley,  and  from  thence  to^ 
Codnor ;  in  our  march,  I  saw  the  prisoner  several  timea^^ 
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keeping  guard  in  the  rear ;  he  was  always  in  the  sam^ 
position  when  I  saw  him  keeping  guard  in  the  rear ;  at 
Codnor  we  called  at  a  house  called  the  Glass  House  ;*'^ — ^yoa 
tecollect  other  witnesses  liave  said  they  supposed  the  pri- 
iloner  to  be  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  Glass  House  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  guard  to  prevent  others  going  away;  that 
they  saw  him  there,  and  supposed  that  to  be  his  object;  now 
you  will  see  what  this  man  says, — ^"  we  called  at  a  house 
<^alled  the  Glass  House,  the  prisoner  said  to  the  captain,  there 
must  somebody  stop  on  the  outside  to  take  care  that  the 
men  do  not  get  away,  or  a  great  many  will  go  away,  if 
there  is  not  some  person  to  take  care  of  them  ;  and  the 
prisoner  did  stay  at  the  outside." — If  you  give  credit  to 
what  this  witness  says,  the  prisoner  did  take  his  station  at 
the  outside  as  the  others  had  supposed  him  to  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  those  who  might  wish  not  to  pro- 
ceed further,  escaping  ;  and  he  did  so  at  the  suggestion  of 
himself  to  Brandreth  ; — "  he  had  had  a  gun  delivered  to 
him  during  the  time  he  stopped  there  ;  when  I  went  in  he 
had  a  spike  ;'*  he  says,  *'  I  think  I  saw  his  son  likewise,  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  had  any  arms  or  not ;  it  I'ained 
very  hard  while  we  were  at  the  public  house  at  Codnor : 
we  then  marched  on  the  road  for  Langley  Mill.  I  saw  the 
Prisoner  several  times  in  his  old  situation  between  the 
Glass  House  and  Langley  Mill,  he  still  continued  in  the 
rear  ;  I  went  beyond  Eastwood  a  little  way  ;  I  got  away 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  Eastwood  and  turned  back ;  I  saw 
the  prisoner  beyond  Eastwood,  when  I  was  turning  he  was 
going  forwards  ;  he  was  behind  the  party ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  got  out  of  sight  over  the  hill.*^ 

The  next  witness  called.  Gentlemen,  is  Hugh  Booth,  a 
son  of  Samuel  Bboth,  of  Pentridge-lane-end ;  you  re- 
collect it  was  proved,  that  Hugh  a  son  of  Samuel  Booth, 
was  taken  from  his  father's  house,  and  compelled  to  join 
this  party ;  he  says,  "  On  the  9th  of  June  last,  I  was  dis- 
turbed between  twelve  and  one  by  a  party  of  men  who 
came  and  knocked  at  the  door  two  or  three  times ;  they 
called  out,  I  want  Hugh,  I  want  Hugh  Booth ;  my  father 
got  up  and  wished  them  to  go  without  me ;  they  said 
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they  would  not  go  without  me ;  that  if  my  father  would 
not  get  up  and  open  the  door^  they  would  break  the  door 
down^  and  shoot  him :  I  got  up^  and  went  to  the  door> 
and  a  man  offered  me  a  spike  to  go  with  them  in  the 
ranks ;  the  prisoner  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham  ; 
he  was  a  little  way  from  the  door ;  they  said  they  came 
from  Mr.  Fletcher's  to  our  house :  the  prisoner  ordered  me 
to  go  into  the  ranks,  and  I  was  forced  to  do  so ;  we  went 
up  to  Pentridge,  and  stopped  there;  the  whole  body 
halted  at  that  time ;  I  again  asked  the  Prisoner  where  we 
were  goings  he  said,  it  is  brought  to  a  head  at  last,  we 
are  going  to  Nottingham;  we  then  went  to  John  Bright's 
house,  there  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  prisoner ; 
I  again  asked  hvp,  where  we  were  going,  and  he  said  there 
was  a  parliament  formed  at  Nottingham,  and  we  were 
going  to  guard  them;  he  said,,  the  business  will  all  be 
done  before  we  get  there ;" — declaring  again,  if  you  beliere 
the  testimony  of  this  witness,  an  object  corresponding 
with  that  detailed  to  you,  in  the  evidence  of  the  others^ 
namely,  the  object  of  guarding  some  meeting  like  a  par-» 
liament,  which  it  was  supposed  was  to  assemble,  wliicli 
could  only  be  by  taking  the  power  from  that  Parliament 
in  whom  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  is  vested,  and  vesting  it 
in  others; — he  says,  *^  there  was  a  young  man  in  a  blue 
coat  and  trowsers,  who  had  a  sword,  and  whose  name, 
I  have  since  heard,  is  Manchester  Turner ;  he  was  of  the 
;party,  and  he  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham  to  un- 
load the  burthen  that  England  had  so  long  borne ;  this  was 
said  at  John  Bright's;  there  was  a  gun  fired  just  before  we 
got  there  from  Pentridge ;  we  then  marched  towards  But- 
>terley,  the  prisoner  had  a  lafge  staff  with  a  spike  at  the  end 
of  it ;  he  was  walking  in  the  rear,  and  was  very  forward  in 
pushing  the  men  along ;  we  jvent  round  to  Butterley,  and 
halted  there ;  there  we  saw  Mr.  Goodwin ;  .William  Turner 
and  the  Nottingham  captain  were  the  leaders  of  the  party; 
»I  heard  the  Nottingham  captain  speak  to  Mr.  Goodwin; 
-Mr.  Goodwin  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  we 
^cwant  your  men ;  Mr.  Goodwin  told  him  they  should  not 
have  them ;  I  went  into  Mr.  Goodwin's  office ;  I  saw  the 
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door  open  while  the  paity  was  halted^  aad  I  walked  in  and 
escaped  from  tbem^  and  did  not  join  them  again." — ^Tbis 
young  man  was  a  person  who  had  been  called  out  of  his 
bed  and  compelled  unwillingly  to  join  their  party,  and  at 
these  Butterley  works^  seeing  the  door  of  the  office  open/ 
he  took  the  first  convenient  opportunity  which  presented 
kselfy  went  in  and  remained  no  more  engaged,  or  appear- 
ing to  be  so,  in  these  transactions. 

On  his  cross  examination^  he  says,  '^  I  carried  no  arms 
the  whole  way  ;  the  Captain  and  William  Turner  were 
the  active  men.'' 

Then  the  next  witness  called: is  George  Goodwin,  who 
is  the  managing  clerk  of  Mr.  Jessop's  works^  who  certainly 
does  give  very  material  and  important  evidence  as  it  affects 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  he  says,  ''  On  Saturday  the  7th  of 
June,  Special  Constables  were  sworn  in  to  protect  the 
works." — It  does  appear  from  this,  as  well  as  from  some 
circumstances  he  mentioned  afterwards  upon  his  cross-* 
examination,  that  he  had  anticipated  there  might  be  some 
attempt  to  force  open  the  works  belonging  to  his  masters^ 
and  the  first  two  witnesses  who  are  examined  assign  that 
as  a  reason  for  not  making  the  disclosure  which  seemed 
to  have  been  expected ;— he  says,  "  on  the  9th  of  June, 
at  night,  while  on  duty  with  the  constables,  we  heard  guns 
fired ;  the  first  I  heard  was  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock, 
and  between  that  time  and  day-light  I  heard  three  or.  four 
guns  and  the  blowing  of  horns ;  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
stables were  dismissed  a  little  before  three  in  the  morning 
of  Tuesday ; " — they  seemed  to  have  supposed  that  when 
day-light  arrived  there  would  be  nothing  attempted. — ".  Mr. 
Jessop  and  myself  came  down  with  a  party  that  were 
armed  with  pikes  to  the  office ;  a  little  before  three  o'clock 
I  observed  George  Weightman  riding  past  very  quick ; 
I  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  did  not;  he  looked  over 
and  went  on ;" — ^you  may  recollect  what  the  other  witnesses 
told  you,  that  George  Weightman  was  sent  to  Nottingham 
on  Mr.  Booth's  pony  to  bring  intelligence; — ^a  few 
minutes  after,  I  observed  about  a  hundred  persons  march- 
ing en  the  road  from  Pentridge  in  regular,  military  order. 
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two  abreast,  armed  with  guns,  spears,  and  pikes,  a  few  bad 
no  arms  ;  ihey  inarched  up  to  the  door  of  the  iron  works^ 
and  there  stopped  and  halted ;  I  spoke  to  the  Captainy 
who  was  at  the  head  of  them;  and  asked  what  was  his 
object  in  halting  there;  he  said,  we  want  your  men; 
I  told  him  they  should  have  none  'y  that  they  were  too 
many  already,  except  they,  were  going  for  a  better  pur- 
pose ;  I  recognized  among  them  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
he  was  in  the  front  rank,  as  it  was  then,  what  in  the 
march  would  have  been  the  rear ;  I  said  to  him,  good  God^ 
Isaac^  what  are  you  doing  here  on  such  an  errand  as 
this ;  I  urged  him  to  leave  them ;  I  told  him  he  had  a 
halter  about  his  neck,  and  be  would  be  hanged  if  he  did 
not  immediately  go  home ;" — ^he  not  only  urges  him  by 
words  to  do  this,  but  he  endeavours  toTbrce  him ; — "  I  took 
him  by  his  shoulders,  and  turned  him  with  his  face  towards 
the  office,  and  pushed  him,  that  he  might  make  his  escape 
into  the  office ;  he  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  if  he 
chose  ;^'  he  might  have  done  so  in  the  same  wajr  which 
Hugh  Booth  the  young  man  did.-r-"  The  prisoner  was  much 
agitated,  and  said,  I  cannot  go  back;  I  am  as  bad  as 
1  can  be ;  I  must  go  on  ;" — this  is  the  language  which  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  uses  when  remonstrated  with  by  that 
friend,  who  is  anxious  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  re« 
deeming  himself,  if  possible,  by  taking  no  furdier  part  in 
these  transactions  ; — but  he  says,  "  I  cannot  go  back  ;  I  am 
as  bad  as  I  can  be ;  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  ;  I  must  go 
.on."  You  will  consider  whether  those  ex^presaions  do  not 
plainly  import  a  mind  conscious  of  all  that  be  was  doing, 
and  conscious  that  he  was  one  of  those  engaged  in  that 
plan  of  which  he  spoke,  and  of  which  they  all  spoke.-^He 
^ays,  "  I  spoke  to  nearly  the  same  effect  to  James  Taylor; 
4hi:ee  of  them,  during  the  time  Ludlam  and  I  were  talking, 
escaped  into  the  office  ;  Booth  was  one  of  them.  The 
•captain and  the  party  looked  at  each  other  for  a  short  time, 
tiie  captain  then  gav«  the  word  of  command^  and  they 
inarched  along  the  road  to  Ripley,  whichis  the  road  to  Cod-, 
.nor ;  the  prisoner  went  off  with  the  first  party,  and  in  about 
«  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  observed  another  coming  from 
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l^entridge ;  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  secon4  party> 
I  saw  William  Weightman  on  horseback,  nding  in  the 
direction  of  Nottingham ;  from  him  I  got  a  bag  pf  buUeta^ 
of  about  84  pounds  weight;" — this  is  a  preparation  of  am- 
munition ; — ^*  there  might  be  from  1,500  to  2,000  bullets ; 
there  were  a  great  rariety  of  sizes,  ao  as  to  fit  the  bore  of 
different  muskets  and  pistols ;  there  were  some  mouldy 
for  cartridges,  and  paper  in  the  bag,  fit  for  the  purpose^ 
though  not  the  best."— It  appears  that  William  Weight-i' 
man  was  not  willing  to  deliver  up  this  bag  to  him ;  he 
made  some  resistance,  but  Mr.  Goodwin  overpowered 
him,  and  took  iu 

On  his  cross  examination,  he  says,  ''  I  was  surprized  to 
see  the  prisoner  at  the  baz  amongst  them ;  he  was  a  maa 
I  had  known  for  several  years,  and  I  wished  him  well  ;"-^ 
that  he  did  wish  him  well,  is  plain  from  the  expressi^ons  h« 
used,  but  which  had  not  the  effect  in  prevailing  upon  the 
prisoner ; — ^*  he  was  much  agitated  when  I  spoke  to  him; 
I  met  with  no  resistance  from  him  or  any  of  them ;  I  was 
Mined;  I  had  a  brace  of. pistols  in  my  pocket;  I  con- 
sidered the  prisoner  in  as  little  danger  as  myself ;"— he  is 
asked,  whether  he  felt  confident  of  his  own  safety,  and  he 
says,  *^  I  considered  myself  in  danger,  but  I  considered  if 
the  prisoner  had  gone,  that  he  would  not  have  been  in 
greater  danger  than  myself;  he  would  have  had  all  the 
means  of  safety  I  had." 

Then  he  says,  on  re-examination,  '*  I  had  sworn  in  an 
hmidfed  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  special  constables  on  the 
Saturday  before,  in  expectation  of  an  insurrection ;  they 
were  armed  with  pikes ;" — ^it  was  very  fit  and  very  proper, 
that  w'hen  Mr.  Jessop  and  Mr.  Goodwin  expected  an  as- 
sault from  a' number  of  persons,  they  should  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  their  own  servants  to  protect  their  property 
from  the  assault  that  was  expected. 

The  next  witness,  Geotlemen,  is  John  Storer,  a  farmer 
Ht  Pentridge ;  he  says,  '*  On  the  9th  of  June  I  was  dis* 
turbed  after  I  was  gone  to  bed,  about  one  o^clock,  by  a 
body  of  armed  men ;  they  presented  a  gun  at  the  windows, 
^md  thi^fttened  to  'shoot  me.    I  had  gone  to  the  window 
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and  threatesed  to  shoot  me ;  I  had  gone  to  the  window 
on  the  first'  alarm ;  one  of  them  said, '  Damn  your  eyes, 
come  and  go  with  ns,  or  we  will  shoot  you/    There  were 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them ;  I  asked  them  if  there  was 
no  excuse ;  they  said,  none.    William  Turner  was  one  of 
them ;  he  had  a  gun ;  he  said  there  was  me,  a  gon,  and 
two  or  three  more  in  the  house^  and  me  and  the  gun  they 
were  determined  should  go  with  them ;  and  they  would 
shoot  me  and  all  in  the  house  if  I  would  not  go ;  that  the 
captain  had  just  shot  Hepworth's  man.    I  told  them,  I 
would  go  with  them,  if  they  would  give  me  a  little  time  to 
dress  .myself;  they  told  me,  that  if  I  did  not  make  haste 
they  would  make  me  so  that  I  could  not  go ;  I  cannot  say 
Irho  said  that.    I  finished  !  dressing  myself,  and  I  took  an 
old  gun/  and  went  to  them  out  of  the  house  ;  they  asked 
me  if  it  was  loaded;  I  told  them,  not;  they  asked  me  if 
I  bad  any  shot  and  powder ;  I  told  them,  a  little  shot.'' 
f'  They  said  it  did  not  mean ;  (a  word,  I  believe,  importing, 
did  not  signify ;)  they  should  have  powder  and  ball  suf- 
ficient.   We  then  went  on  by  the  yard  to  a  gate  leading 
into  the  lane;  I  told  them,  I  was  not  fit  to  go,  I  had  been 
very  unwell  the  day  before,  and  I  was  not  willing  to  go; 
I  told  them  I  could  not  carry  the  gun  any  further  ;^  they 
said  it  must  go  with  the  baggage ;  I  asked  them  where  the 
baggage  was ;  they  said,  they  did  not  know  then  what 
they  should  have;  then  we  went  into  the  lane;  they  said, 
they  were  going,  to  Nottingham ;  it  was  a  general  rising ; 
that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  were  coming  from 
Sheffield  ;  that  there  would  be  several  hundred  thousands 
assemble  that  day;   that  liberty  would  be  gained,  and 
an   end  of  slavery;   this  was  said  by  a  person  in   the 
midst  of  them,  I  do  not  know  by  whom.    They  said  all 
must  go,  or  be  shot." — Gentlemen,  I  cannot  forbear  mak« 
ing  a  remark  upon  this  expression,  'Miberty  would  be 
gained,  and  an  end  of  slavery;  all  musl^o,  or  be  shot." 
The  very  first  step  taken  by  these  people,  the  first  purpose 
that  they  are  arming  themselves  for,  in  the  recovery  of 
die  lost  liberty  of  the  country,  is,  to  take  away  the  life  of 
all  those  who  will  not  join  them,  and  become  parties  in 
Vol..  IL  Z 
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their  scheme ;  for  thejr  diedare  m  w^dsj  that  tho9tf  that 
will  not  join  theto  shtill  all  be  shot.-^**  We  stepped  in  the 
lane  wairing  for  the  captain.  They  told  u»,  when  we  got 
into  the  lahe,  they  were  watting  for  the  captftin  and  h- 
party  down  the  lane  end-  They  came  up  in  about  twenty 
ininutes;  I  thought  them  kbout  a  hundred^  i^rm^d  wiAi 
gad&  and  pikes  similar  to  tho8<^  oti  the  table ;  When  the 
bddy  came  ikp,  Isaw  the  captain  ;  he  6artied  a  very  long 
pike;  he  ordered  the  men  to  fall  in  three  d«ep;  tbosep. 
^ith  gitns  in  the  fronts  and  those  with  pikes  behind*  The 
edptaiti  ttnd  the  principal  men  held  a  oonsuhsltion ; 
dmotig  them  were  William  Ttirner,  add  a  ydung  man  that 
Appeared  t6  have  but  one  eye,  whom  they  ciBed  Maa-f 
efaester  Turnca*,  whom  they  called  Iteutefiant.  After  tlicy 
l!^  consulted  together,  the  captain  asked  whether  th^e 
ivetB  aiiy  men  that  tould  do  their  dxercite ;  if  they  couU, 
they  should  fall  OQt,  atid  be  made  noiiHcommissioned  offi^ 
cer^ ;  some  did  fall  out ;  I  believe  some  were  appointed; 
btit  i  was  in  the  rear  too  far  off  to  know.  There  was  m> 
advanced  guard  and  a  guard  in  the  rear ;  the  prisumr 
was  to  command  the  rear ;  ''^— which  is  exactly  what  all  the 
other  witnesses  have  spoken  to  his  doing.-^*'  Then  Ac 
Captain  ordered  them  to  march  ;  they  proceeded  towards 
PeHtridge;:  they  stopped  to  break  open  houses/  and 
bring  men  and  guirs  out  at  Pentjridge.  I  feigned  myself 
ill ;  I  wished  to  get  from  them  ;  they  said  tbey  wotild  all 
go  in^tbat  way;  end  somebody  said,  ^  shoot  him/  The 
captain  appointed  two  men  to  take  hold  of  me,  eaclr  by 
one  arm ;  they  led  me  in  this  way  up  Pentridge,  to  William 
Booth's ;  thene  they  got  out  his  pony,  and  saddled  and 
bfidled  it,  and  then  Aey  set  me  on  the  poney ;  I  Ww&  not 
willing  to  go  with  them,  and  I  fell  off;  th^  captain  ordered 
them  to  face  to  the  right,  and  march ;  then  they  ieft  me,' 
and  isaw  no  moreof  them/' 

Upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  "  I  saw  the  pri- 
soner frequeintly ;  1  cannot  safy  particularly  whether  I  salt 
him  just  before  I  got  away;  they  did  not  ill  use  me^  they 
ifareatened  to  shoot  me ;  I  dhi  not  see  the  pdsimer  aJt 
tfaat  tim^v  but.  i  hdva  no  dxmbt  he  was  Teiy  new>  far  [  saw 
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frequently  at  Pentritlge.  The  captain  fireqnently  oaed 
very  violent  language  towards  me.  1  told  bim  he  bad 
better  »hoot  me,  then  he  would  have  done  with  me ;  and 
he  said,  '  damn  him,  leave  him,  we  can  do  without  one ;' 
they  went  away  immediately.  I  had  proceeded  with  them 
about  tbree  quarters  of  a  mile.  George  Weightman  was 
one  that  put  me  upon  the  poney,  the  other  I  do  not  knpw.'' 
— In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  me,  he  says,  ^*  I  did  not 
know  Thomas  Turner;'^  it  seems  by  die  testimony  of 
Thomas  Turner,  that  he  was  the  other  man  who  gave  him 
a  leg  up. 

The  next  witness  is  William  Roper.  You  will  observe, 
Qentlemen,  that  in  the  evidence  which  has  already  been 
given  you,  an  expectation  at  least  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  by  many  of  the  p^'sons  engaged  in  these  trans* 
actions,  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  considerable 
party  at  Nattingham  Forest,  and  at  Nottingham ;  now 
whether  they  acted  under  that  expectation,  or  whether  that 
expectation  was  well  or  ill  founded,  would  not  make  any 
difference ;  men  who  engage  in  treason  are  not  the  less 
traitorous  because  they  expect  others  to  unite  in  that  trea*' 
son ;  nor  are  they  the  less  traitors  because  they  are  de*' 
eeivedin  their  expectation ;  but  the  object  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  in  calling  forwards  this  William  Roper,  is  to  prove 
that  this  expectation  of  an  assembly  on  Nottingham  Forest, 
was  not  altogether  without  foundation ;  be  says,  ^^  I  live 
on  the  race  course,  Nottingham  Forest,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  froiki  the  town  of  Nottingham.  On  the 
9th  of  June  I  was  returning  home  from  Nottingham  about 
'  halfrpast  eleven  o'clock,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Percival 
was  with  me ;  when  I  got  on  the  Forest,  I  met,  first  of  all, 
two  men,  and  afterwards  several  more,  they  had  no  arms 
that  I  saw ;  and  then  I  came  in  sight  of  a  body,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  guess,  about  a  hundred  ;  about  ten  or  twelve  of 
them  followed  me  and  Percival,  with  poles  in  their  hands, 
brought  down  to  a  charge  against  us,  and  asked  us  where 
we  were  going;  after  a  conversation  they  permitted  us  to 
go  on.  After  I  had  got  to  my  house,  a  number  of  mep 
came  to  it,  they  spemed  to  be  of  the  same  party,  and  thef 
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acted  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  ;  they  asked  if  1  had  got* 
any  fire-arms  in  the  house,  I  told  them  yes;  they  toM  me 
I  mu^  deliver  them  up  to  them ;  I  said^  I  would  not ;  they 
said  if  I  did  not  deliver  them  up,  they  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  door  open  and. taking  them  by 
ibrce;  I  said  if  they  did  I  should   blow  out  |he  brains  of 
the  first  man  that  came  in,  let  him  be.  who  he  would  ;  they 
did  not  break  in  ;  this  was  about  one  o'clock  when  they 
demanded  the  arms,  and  about  ^twb  they  departed."— ^Tbis 
therefore  does,  you  see,  go,  if  you  give  credit  to  it,  to  prove 
that  there  was,  in  fact,  this  very  same  night,  a  large  assem* 
bly  of  persons  at  Nottingham  Forest,  much  smaller  than 
those  persons  whose  particular  acts  have  be^n  detailed, 
expected,  but  still,  that  there  was  a  considerable  assembly. 
^    Captain  Philips,  an  officer  in  the  15th. dragoons,  says^ 
^M  was  quartered  at  Nottingham  barracks  on  the  9th  of 
June;  about  ten  o'clock  that  evening  two  compaaiei  of 
infantry,  a  part  of  my  troop,  with  a  field  officer,  were  oi:- 
dered  into  Nottingham,  in  consequence .  of  being  seat  for 
by  some  of  the  magistrates;" — ^whatwas.  going  forward 
there  at  that  time  is  not  in  proof;  you  are  only  to  take  it 
that  they  were  sent  for;   "  we  remained  in  the .  town  about 
hdif  an  hour;  I  went  in  the:  command  of  part 'of  my 
own  troop,  and  there  was.  a  field  officer  who  had  .the  cooi- 
mand  of  the  whole;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  re- 
turned;"   he  saysy   ''about  half  past,  six  the  following 
morning  I  was. ordered  out  with  a  pai;ty  of  men  to  go  with 
Mr.  RoUeston  and  Mr.  Mundy,  two  magistrates,  in  pursuit 
of  the  rioters ;  both  those  gentlemen  accompanied  me ;  a 
magistrate  had  slept  in  the  barracks  all  night;   we  took 
the  Pentridge .  road.    About  half  a  mile  before  I  got  to 
Eastwood,  1  saw  some  armed  men  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
road  making  their  escape  across.some  fields ;  they,  appeared 
to  be  armed  with  pikes ;  we.  pursued  them  a  little  way  but 
,cbuld  not    overtake  them;   we    then   went  on   through 
Eastwood,  and  between  Eastwood  and  Langley  mill  I  ob- 
eerved  a  party  of  about  sixty  on  the  road ;  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  armed;  they  were  standing  in  the  road, 
and  one  man  attempted  to  form  them  up  in  opposition  to 
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us ;  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him^  and  fled  across  the 
fields  immediately,  some  to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left.. 
I  ordered  the  dragoons  to  pursue  and  to  take  as  many 
prisoners  as  they  could ;  I  think  about  thirty-six  prisoners 
were  brought  in;  there  were  five  or  six  taken  armed  with 
muskets,  and  some  with  pikes ;  the  rest  of  the  arms,  con* 
sisting  of  pikes  and  guns,  chiefly  pikes,  had  been  thrown 
away  by  the  rioters,  and  were  collected  and  put  into  a 
cart,  and  taken  to  Nottingham  gaol;  we  examined  the 
guns  that  were  picked  up,  and  found  them  loaded. " 

On  his  cross  examination,  he  says,  ^'  tliey  fled  in  all 
directions  in  the  utmost  confusion.'' 

Then  on  being  re-examined  he  says,  *'  some  time  after 
that,  we  met  the  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Ches- 
terfield yeomanry." 

.  This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  laid  before  you,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  to,  support 
the  very  serious  charge  which  is  preferred  against  this 
prisoner ;  no  evidence  is  aduced  in  answer  to  it  ;  no 
witness  is  called  to  contradict  any  fact  spoken  to  by  any  of; 
the  persons  examined  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  to 
impeach  the  character  or  credibility  of  any  one  of  them  ; 
but  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  rightly 
contended,  that  he  is  not  to  be  called  upon  to  ansvrer^  but 
that  the  question  is,  whether  the  evidence  which  you  have 
thus  heard,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy  you,  not  that  he 
was  guilty  of  riot,  of  outrage,  of  breaking  open  houses,  or 
of  any  practices  of  that  kind,  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  this 
crime  of  High  Treason,  in  levying  war  against  the  King^ 
and  if  this  evidence  has  not  satisfied  you  that  he  was  guilty 
of  that  charge,  then  without  any  answer  either  by  evidence 
or  otherwise,  you  will  find  him  not  guilty.  He  has  called 
one  witness,  who  is  the  gaoler  of  this  county,  who  says, 
that  during  the  time  the  prisoner  has  been  in  confinement 
he  has  conducted  himself  peaceably  and  orderly,  and  with 
the  greatest  affection  towards  those  two  sons  who  appear, 
according  to  the  evidence,  to  have  been  of  this  party ;  their 
conduct,  however,  is  not  now  the  subject  of  enquiry. 

Upon  this  evidence,  yoi^,baye,  as  I  before  mentioned,  to. 
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considdr  three  questbns.  Has  there  be(en  an  instirrection ; 
a  rising  of  armed  men^  marching  and  committing  acts  of 
violence  ?  I  can  hardly  state  that  to  you  as  a  question, 
because  the  whole  of  the  evidence  conspires  to  prove  it; 
and  indeed  the  fact  is  not  controverted  by  the  prisoners 
counsel. — Next,  was  the  object  of  these  persons  to  assail 
and  endeavour  to  overturn  the  established  Government  of 
the  Country  ?  Now  what  their  object  was  you  are  to  col- 
lect^ as  well  from  their  acts  as  from  their  expressions  and 
declarations ;  what  the  object  of  an  individual  was,  is  to  be 
collected  from  his  own  declarations  and  expressions,  and 
from  his  own  acts ;  what  was  said  by  others  in  his  absence, 
and  out  of  bis  hearing,  ought  not  to  affect  him,  unless 
what  he  has  himself  said  and  himself  has  done,  shew  to 
your  satisfaction,  that  he  too  was  a  party  embarked  in  tlie 
same  designs  as  are  expressed  by  others ;  many  expres- 
sions of  his  own,  proceeding  from  his  own  lips,  have  been 
given  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  and  they  are  inost 
important  for  your  consideration.— Then  the  third  question 
is,  Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  a  party  concerned  in  that 
rising,  and  having  the  same  object  ?  You  have  heard  wbfit 
he  himself  said  to  two  of  the  witnesses,  and  what  they  said 
to  <5>tie  another,  that  Nottingham  was  their  object ;  there 
was  to  be  a  new  parliament ;  they  would  have  little  to  do 
trhen  they  got  there ;  thousands  would  join  theiin,  and  so 
6n  ;  always  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  the  present 
Governfttent  would  be  overturned,  and  some  new  system 
of  government  established. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  means  which  these  persons 
possessed  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  end  they  proposed, 
lind  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  government  of  the 
country  could  be  overturned  by  such  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons as  this,  even  with  the  aid  they  (expressed  themselves  to 
expect;  but,  Gentlemen,  the  question  is  not,  whether  their 
design  was  likely  to  succeed,  but  whether  they  entertained 
it.  The  improbability  of  success  may  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
argument  to  shew  that  a  person  does  not  entertain  a  design 
imputed  to  him,  because  in  general,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
ttma  will  entertain  a  design  which  4here  is  no  probability 
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of  his  executing ;  bat  if  you  find^from  the  evidence^  that 
he  is  actually  embarking  in  that  design^  and  declaring  that 
he  entertains  it,  there  is  then  no  room  for  the  argument, 
which  might  otherwise  be  ajdweed  as  to  the  improbability 
of  its  success;  if  you  find  he  was  embarked  in  it,  the 
improbability  of  success  makes  no  difference  in  the  crime ; 
they  expected,  as  it  appears,  a  much  greater  force  to 
assemble  than  did  aaseqible ;  they  wa'e  acting  protiably  on 
some  delusion,  whether  at  the  instigation  of  their  own 
immediate  friends,  or  of  others,  ig  not  material ;  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  they  had  ground  for  hoping  for  success, 
but  the  question  is,  did  they  or  did  they  not,  and  particu- 
larly did  the  priisoofsr  at  th^  bar>  wgskg/^  in  the  acts  imputed 
to  him,  with  the  design  charged  by  this  Indictment; 
namely,  the  design  of  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment :  if  you  tbiuk  he  djd^  thea  you  cannot  otherwise  dis- 
charge j<mr  painful  diUy  than,  by  ^onouncing  him  guilty. 
You  will  consider  calmly,  temperately,  and  dispassionately, 
the  €videoGe  whidn  has  iieea  laid  bpfore  you;  yOQ  'w^ 
weigh  ike  cemarbis  wiiich  hav^  been  made ;'  ypu  will  dis- 
cbarge y<9ur  duty  apeocding  to  youi:  cOWa  Jwdgi9$0Jt,  |ind 
ypur  o^ths ;  jmd  be  assured,  oothing  c^  •confer  »po9  you 
greater  comfort  in  life,  qi  better  bopits  Jb^seftlter ;  iHQttting 
can  confer  mj  gveater  blesaing  .«{v>ii  yiOH^Jn^iSf^^,  yifyur 
family^  your  posterity  ^  yoiur  comitry,  tbtti  n  ^Mitliful, 
^ipright,  And  consciootioHs  diacharge  of  that  paiofal  duty 
which  it  has  fallen  to  your  lot  to  execute. 

Th  E  Jury  withdrew  at  ten  minutes  after  two,  and 
returned  in  ten  minutes  with  their  Verdict,  pro- 
nouncing the  prisoner  Gvilty  ;  and  tfcat  he  had 
not  to  their  Jfcnowiedge  any  lands,  8cc,  at  ^e  time  of 
the  offence  committed. 
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OF 

GEORGE   WEIGHTMAN. 


SPECIAL  ASSIZE,  DERBY. 
Thursday,  n^d  October  1817. 


The  Prisoner  was  set  to  the  Bar, 
The  Jury  returned  by  the  Sheriff' were  called  over. 

John  BUXTON,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  priaoDer. 

Thomas  Buxton,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Robert  MiUington,  fanner,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

George  Toplis,  fanner,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Allsopp,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Peter  Baxton^  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  pldfield,  farmer,  challenged  hy  the  prisoner. 

William  Ashmore,  farmer,  fined  ^.10;  but  fine  aftcar- 
wards  remitted.  • 

Joseph  Gould,  farmer,  excused  on  account  of  illness. 

George  Bankes,  miller,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Swan,  farmer,  sworn. 

Thomas  Lomas,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Rogers,  farmer,  sworn. 

Anthony  Broadhurst,  iarmer,  not  a  freeholder.  Sec. 

Roger  Sheldon,  farmer,  sworn. 

Joseph  Needham,  farmer,  sworn. 

George  Bagshaw,  farmer,  sworn. 

Richard  Sbaw,  farmer,  challenged  hy  the  prisoner. 

John  Millwoodj  farmer ;  not  properly  described  in  the 
panel. 
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Richard  Thompton,  horse  dealer^  chall^ged  by  the 
crown. 
Thomas  Travis,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
John  Matkin,  hatcher,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
German  Dean,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 
John  Thomson,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
Thomas  Slater,  £armer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 
Francis  Hayn^,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
Wigley  Hodgkinson,  farmer,  sworn. 
George  Hodgkinson,  farmer,  sworn. 

Nathaniel  Wheatcroft,  coal  merchant,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

John  Ward,  farmer,  sworn. 

William  Stone,  joiner,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Nathaniel  Hall,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Brownson,   shopkeeper,   challenged    by   the 
crown. 

John  Endsor,  farmer,  sworn. 

Thomas  Gould,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Deakin,  farmer,  sworn. 

John  Bagshaw,  farmer^  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Bagshaw,  farmer,  not  a  freeholder,  &c. 

Isaac  Bennett,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

George  Holmes,  farmer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Johnson,  mercer,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Simpson,  miller,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Tarrand,  grocer,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Joseph  Hodgkinson,  miller,  sworn.         ' 

Thomas   Drinkwater,    gentleman,   challenged   by  the 
crown. 

Randle  Taylor,  gentleman,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Barnes,  the  younger,  cotton  spinner,  sworn. 

THE  JURY : 

William  Swan.  George  Hodgkinson. 

John  Rogers.  John  Ward. 

Roger  Sheldon.  John  Endsor. 

Jofeph  Needham.  Thomas  Deakin. 

George  Bagshaw.  Joseph  Hodgkinson. 

Wigley  Hodgkinson.  John  Barnes  the  younger. 
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The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  io  the  usual 
form. 

TAe  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr  J.  Balgity. 

Mr.  SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 
May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

PROM  the  Indictment  which  has  just  'been  opened  to 
you  hy  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Balguy,  you  are  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  is  now  preferred  against 
the  prisoner  at  the  har ;  namely,  that  he  is  accused  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason ;  and  the  anxious  duty  is  imposed 
upon  you,  of  determining,  after  you  shall  have  beard  thte 
evidence^  whether  that  charge  be  well  founded  or  not* 

It  will  be  my  duty  in  the  few  observations  which  I  ahall 
have  the  honouf  of  making  to  you  upon  this  occasioa^  to 
state  to  you,  very  shortly,  my  apprehension  of  the  paJLur^ 
of  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  poiot  of 
law  \  aad  then  to  state  to  yon^  with  as  much  brevity  ^nd 
perspicuity  as  I  can,  the  facts,  which  {  believe  will  be 
proved  to  jou  in  evidence  upon  the  preisent  oocasipn  ; 
but  before  I  malp^  this  statement^  let  me  request  yof  to 
discharjge  from  your  minds  apoy  thing  that  you  may  blEtve 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  trials  which  have  preceded  the 
present,  and  to  dismiss  ftom  your  xecoUeclion  the  result 
of  those  trials^  aod  to  cone  Jto  the  present  iove^lig^ion 
with  free  and  uahiassed  minds,  res^ved  to  do  that  which 
you  know  it  is  your  duty  to  do ;  to  decide  upon  the  guih 
or  inaocance  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  upoa  the  evidence 
and  the  evidence  alone,  which  shall  be  adduced  uposithe 
present  change. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  oatnxe  of  thact  cdwcge, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  to  you,  very  shortly, 
what  I  apprehend  it  consists  of,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  high  authority  under  which  you  are  acting,  and  by 
which  you  will  be  ultimately  guided  ;  and  unless  you  find 
my  notions  upon  the  subject  confirmed  by  that  autho- 
rity, you  will  most  properly,  when  jou  come  to  the 
consideration  of  this  case,  dismiss  them  from  your  minds, 
relying,  as  you  are  bound  to  do,  upon  ibat  audiority  only. 
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Bat  aft^r  the  discnssioiis  which  have  already  taken  jdace^ 
I  consider  it  the  safest  and  best  course,  without  troubling 
you  with  an  historical  account  of  tlie  law  of  Treason,  or 
fatiguing  your  minds  with  the  recapituktion  of  eases  and 
decisions  upon  the  subject,  to  state  to  you  shortly  wliat 
the  natsre  of  the  principal  charge  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is,  to  which  charge  you  are  to  apply  the  evidence. 

Gentlemen,  the  species  of  high  treason  which  it  is  al- 
ledged  this  prisoner  has  committed,  is  that  of  levying  wax 
against  the  King;  to  make  out  that  charge,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  your  minds  that  there  was  a  general 
rising  or  assembly  of  an  armed  multitude,  that  they 
intended  by  fbrce  to  effect  some  general  public  Object, 
inconsistent  with  the  Government  of  the  country,  as 
established  by  law ;  and  if  that  be  proved  to  your  satisfac^ 
tion,  it  will  be,  in  point  of  law,  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  King  in  his  realm.  There  must  be  a  rising  or  an 
assembly  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  It  is  not 
essential,  although  on  the  present  occasion  it  will  be 
proved,  that  such  persons  were  armed,  for,  if  they  were  not 
armed,  yet  if  they  were  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  such 
terror  and  alarm  as  was  likely  to  effect  their  object,  that 
their  object  was  treasonable,  would  be  a  levying  war,  but 
that  circumstatice  will  not  be  material  for  your  con- 
sideration, because  the  case  is,  that  there  was  a  multitude 
df  armed  persons  on  this  occasion.  I  say,  if  it  shall  be 
proved  there  was  this  assembly  of  armed  persons,  and  they 
intended  by  force  to  effect  that  which  we  attribute  to 
them,  namely,  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  as  estab- 
lished by  law,  it  constitutes  the  offence  of  levying  war 
against  the  King;  and  it  is  the  high  treason  charged  against 
the  prisoner  upon  this  Indictment. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  to  you  thas  much  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  charge,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  applying  the  evidence  which  wiH  be  given  to  it,  and 
be  able  in  the  resuh,  to  cfome  to  a  conclusion,  whether  those 
diitigs  which  I  state  to  you  are  essential  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  appear  in  the  present  case ;  and 
trtrether  thfe  piisoiftr  at  the  bar  be  shewn  to  be  one  of 
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those  period  so  acting  against  the  law,  and  so  bringing; 
himself  within  the  charge  now  preferred  against  him. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  will  be 
proved  on  the  present  occasion,  the  evidence  will  probably 
commence  as  to  transactions  which  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  8th  of  June  in  the  present  year ;  jou  will  find,  how- 
ever, from  that  evidence,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind. of  any  reasonable  person,  that  although  the  proof 
will  only  be  of  a  meeting  on  the  Sunday  the  8th  of  June, 
yet  that  considerable  preparations  had  been  previously 
made  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  was  then  finally 
digested  and  concluded  upon.  The  prisoner  at  the.  bar, 
George  Weightman,  is  a  sawyer,  residing  at  Pentridge,  in 
this  county;  and  it  will  appear  to  you,  that  on  Sunday  the 
8th  of  June,  at  a  public  house  in  the  town  of  Pentridge, 
known,  by  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  were  assembled,  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Brandreth,  and  who  also  was  called  by  the  per- 
soils  present  the  Nottingham  captain,  was  one  of  those  who 
were  so  assemblec^  and  the  prisoner,  George  Weightman, 
will  also  be  proved  to  you  to  have  been  present  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  during  which  these  persons 
were  so  met.  The  whole  conversation,  and  all  the  deli- 
berations of  that  morning,  were. upon  a  revolution,  and  an 
alteration  in  the  Government,  and  how  that  was  to  be 
effected ;  and  it  will  appear  to  you  that  their  plan  was,  that 
a  general  rising  should  take  place  on  the  following  night, 
Monday  the  9th  of  June ;  that  persons  from  Pentridge, 
from  Southwingfield,  from  Ripley,  and  other  places  in 
that  neighbourhood,  should  meet  on  that  evening  at  some 
point,  and  proceed  to  Nottingham  Forest,  where  it  was 
held  out  to  them  they  should  meet  a  considerable  body  of 
men,  also  having  the  same  object  in  view ;  and  having 
united  their  forces  at  Nottingham  Forest,  they  were  to 
take  possession  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  after- 
wards they  should  be  enabled  to  prosecute  their  further 
designs  with  ease  by  going  down  the  Trent,  and  I  believe 
to  London,  and  to  attempt  that,  which  they  had  in  view, 
an  alteration  of  the  Government.  .  You  will  hear  that 
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Brandreth  had  a  map  before  him^  oh  which  the  places  were 
marked  from  whence  they  expected  bodies  of  men  to- 
join  them ;  that  it  was  'stated  upon  that  occasicm^  that  not 
only  would  the  persons  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  persons 
from  the  North  also  join  them  on  this  common  esnpedition ; 
that  they  had  no  doubt  of  success,  and  that  the  following 
night,  at  ninie  or  ten  o'clock,  should  be  the  time  at  which 
they  were  to  commence  their  operations. 

Gentlemen,  the  prisoner,  George  Weightman,  will  be 
jHTOved  to  you  to  have  been  present  during  the  whole  or 
the  greatest  part  of  these  consultations ;  and  you  will  judge 
not  only  from  that  circumstance,  but  from  his  subsequent 
conduct,  how  far  he  was  a  party  acting  and  contributing- 
towards  the  common  design.  At  present  it  will  be,  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  state  to  you,  that  upon  that  Sunday  their 
pten  was  conversed  upon,  that  the  means  by  which  they  - 
should  procure  arms  wei'e  ali^o  considered ;  and  although 
itappears  that  pikes  had  -  been  in  preparation,'  add  had 
been  made  by  some  of  the  persons  at  Sduthwingfie{d>  yet 
that  a  Paper  was  then  read,  containing  an  account  of -thcr 
different  houses  at  which  arms  would  probably  be  found  on 
the  following  night,  and  that  they  were  to  take  those 
arms  hy  force ;  and  not  only  arms,  buf  they  were  to  coni* 
pel  all  the  persons  they  could  to  join  them  upon. this  ex-* 
pedition,  and  those  who  were  not  willing  were  to '  be 
forced  to  join  their  ranks^  and  march  in  acbninipYi  b6dy 
towards  Nottingham.  •.•;-..: 

I  will  not  fatigHc  you,*  at  this  late  hour  of  the'diiy} 
by  stating  to  you  particularly  all  that  passed  at  that 
meeting;  you  will  hear  it  from  the  witnesses,  from  whom 
you  will  learn  that  upon  that  occasion  verses  were  recited 
(which  will  be  stated  and  commented  on  hereafter)directcd 
and  pointed  to  the  common  object  and  design,  and  to  -the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  ' 

'  It  was  arranged  thftt  on  the  Monday  night  the  Pentridge 
and  Southwiogfield  people  were  to  assemble,  the  latter  at 
is  place  called  Hunt^s  Barn  ;  the  prisoner  at  the '  bar  lived 
at  Pentridge,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  Hunt's  Bam; 
he,  however,  will  be  proved  to  have  been  present  there  at 
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the  origioal  meetmg,  md  Braadr^th  «h«  l#ader>  mi  TMmv 
who  took  a  promieeiit  part  iu  the  Uansactiooii  vfer^  tb^e 
vfitJst  him  before  they  coann^oced  their  maroh  pp  ib^  eicr 
pedition  in  qoestiaa*  George  W^igbtumn  bad  been  pre^ 
viq^Ay  sew  ID  the  town  of  Feotridge  that  evening  with 
Braodreth  and  William  Turner ;  Md  it  19  ippprtant  t^ 
attend  to  what  passed  at  Pentridge  at  the  tio^e  be  way. 
proceeding  with  tbese  persons  towards  Hunt's  Barn ;  fiw 
you  will  find  by  a  conversation  which  took  pla^  there^ 
that  he  was  fully  aware  of  tb^  nature  of  th^  n^eeting,  whicb 
indeed  he  must  have  been  from  having  been  at  the  publie-r 
boQse  the  day  before ;  bis  expressions  upon  this  ocoasioQ^ 
however^  confirm  bis  knowledge  of  the  plan,  for  he  stated 
to  a  person,  who  will  be  called  as  a  witness,  that  they  e^:- 
peoted  that  evening  an  engagement  at  the  Butterley  works. 
Tbese  are  iron  works  in  the  neighboi^rbood  of  Pentridge^ 
and  it  will  appear  in  evidence  that  in  anticipaiion  of  some- 
thing of  the  sort  which  took  place  on  Monday  tbe  9th  of 
June,  preparations  bad  been  made  at  tbof»e  works  to  prch 
v^t  their  getting  armSj  or  forcing  men  out  to  join  them. 
From  Hunt's  Barn  the  party  proceeded  towards  To]^ 
barn's  close,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  general  party 
from  Pentridge*  Weigbtman  accompanies  them ;  and  in 
tbw  way  to  Topbam's  close  they  begin  that  system  which 
bad  be^  jseaoWtd  on,  namely,  attacking  houses  and  de- 
mandtfig  arms,,  and  compelling  m^n  to  join  tbem ;  h^  is 
present  at  one  or  two  bouses  which  were  attacked  in  the 
way  from  Hunt's  Barn  to  tbisctose ;  and  during  the  yfhgle, 
or  the  greater  part  of  that  way  be  carried  a  quantity  of 
bullets,  which  it  was  ei^pected  they  might  have  occasion 
to  use  in  the  course  of  their  march.  Upon  their  arrival  fit 
Topbam's  close,  they  did  not  meet  the  Pentridge  men  as 
bad  been  arranged,  and  therefore  it  was  determined  that 
George  Weightmap,  who  was  a  Pentridge  man,  with  some 
others,  should  separate  frond  the  main  body  and  go  in  the 
dir^tion  of  Pentridge  from  whence  they  expected  th^ 
Peptridge  men,  in  order  if  he  met-^hem  to  stop  their 
advaQcCi  aiiid  to  take  tbem  round  by  another  way  to  a 
plade  called  Pentridge-lan?^qd,  wher^  they  w^re  to  join 
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the  main  body  under  Brandreth,  who  was  to  proceed  io 
a  straigbter  direction  to  that  poinu 

WeightmaQ  and  his  party  accordingly  proceeded  in  the 
direction  I  have  stated  in  order  to  meet  the  Pentridge 
people ;  atid  I  believe  it  will  be  proved  that  in  bis  way 
to  Pentridge  otber  houses  were  attacked  and  persons  wese 
compelled  to  join  that  party  with  which  he  was  then  asso« 
ciated,  and  ainas  also  were  taken ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
appear  to  yofn,  that  in. the  course  of  that  march  to  Pent- 
ridge  the  prisoner  took  a  very  active  part.  I  will  not 
detail  to  you  now  the  circumstances,  because  I  think  it 
better  you  should  hear  them  from  the  witnesses  than  re* 
ttWe  any  possible  prejudice  from  any  statement  I  shall 
make ;  but  it  will  be  proved,  that  in  their  mareh  to  Pent* 
ridge,  persons  were  forced  to  join  them,  and  that  Weight^ 
man  took  en  active  part  in  compelling  them  so  to  do. 

The  Pentridge  party  were  to  proceed,  as  I  stated,  to 
Peiitridge-lane-end,  wh^re  they  were  to  meet  the  other 
party  under  Brandreth;  it  will  appear  to  you,  however, 
that  Weightman  went  to  the  town  of  Pentridge,  and 
there  probably  deposited^  the  bnlliets  at  some  house,  be« 
cause  he  afterwards  joined  them  in  their  march  from 
Pentridge  without  the  bullets. 

Brandreth's  party  prod^ded  in  ibiit  course  to  a  bouse 
occupied  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hall ;  from  thence  to 
the  hotus^  of  persons  of  the  names  of  Walker  and  Bestwick, 
to  Samuel  Hunt's,  to  Mary  HepWotth's,  and  other  places, 
and  during  their  whole  progress  they  were  attacking  the 
houses  where  tbey  expected  and  where  it  appeared,  from 
the  accounts  given  the  day  before,  they  knew  there  Wf  re 
arms.  You  will  find  they  demanded  arms  on  one  occasion 
at  Mr.  Fletcher's;  he  said  he  had  no  arms;  they  insisted 
he  had,  and  compelled  the  production  of  a  pistol^  but 
what  I  wish  to  state  is,  that  during  their  march  they  pur-, 
sued  the  purpose  of  coknpelliug  the  production  of  arms 
and  forcing  persons  to  join  them,  as  agreed  the  night  be* 
fore ;  and  although  the  prisoner  was  not  present  at  that 
part  of  the  transaction,  yet  I  can  state  to  you  with  con- 
fidence that  if  he  shall  be  proved  to  be  a  party  in  the 
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general  common  object,  and  was  punning  that  object 
elsewhere  (as  he  was  in  bis  way  from  Topham's  close  to 
Pentridge)  he  is  equally  answerable  for  the  acts  of  Bran- 
dreth  and  his  party  as  if  he  were  present,  and  therefore  it 
is  most  material  for  yon  to  see  in  what  manner  these  diffe- 
rent parties  were  proceeding,  whether  Weightman  was 
present  at  all  the  transactions  or  not. 
'  Gentlemen,  the  party  having  by  force  and  by  most  vio- 
lent outrages,  and  most  cruel  acts,  compelled  the  produc- 
tion of  arms,  and  forced  some  persons  to  join  them,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Pentridge,  where  they  were  met  by  George 
Weightman,  who  had  before  carried  the  bullets  thither, 
and  had  probably  depofited  them  there.  He  tbeh  joined 
them,  and  they  proceeded  up  Pentridge,  pursuing  the  same 
course ;  assailing  in  the  dead  of  night  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, rousing  them  from  their  rest,  and  compelling 
theni  to  give  up  what  arms  they  had ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances forcing  the  inhabitants  to  join  the  party.  Weight- 
man  is  with  them,  and  yon  will  see  what  he  does,  as  diey 
proceed  further  in  their  expedition. 
"'  I  stated  to  you,  that  it  was  expected  by  this  party  that 
they  should  meet  a  considerable  body  of  persons  at  Not- 
tingham Forest,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day ;  it 
was  therefore  most  important,  finding  as  they  must  have 
done,  that  by  the  outrages  which  they  committed,  and  the 
resistance  they  met  with,  they  were  delayed  in  their  pro- 
gress, to  dispatch  somebody  from  Pentridge  to  Nottingham; 
to  see  how  matters  were  going  on  there,  and  also  to  inti- 
mate the  cause  of  the  delay  in  their  arrival  there.  A  poney 
is  taken  by  the  prisoner  Weightman,  belonging  to  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Booth,  at  Pentridge  town,  and  he  was 
despatched  to  Nottingham,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  was 
stated  at  the  time,  of  procuring  tidings  of  what  was  going 
on  there  at  that  time ;  and  he  was  to  return,  and  meet 
the  party  at  Langley  mill,  which  is  in  the  road  from  Pen- 
tridge to  Nottingham. 

-  He  accordingly  mounted  the  poney,  and  rode  off  in  the 
direAion  of  Nottingham  ;  of  course  by  this  step  he  is  ab- 
sent during  the  proceedings  which  subsequently  take  place ; 
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bat,  ^s  I  before  stated  to  you,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  h^ 
was  a  party  in  the  common  design,  and  that  he  was  lending 
«I1.  the  aid  and  assistance  he  could  to  it,  the  acts  which 
were  done  in  his  absence  are  evidence  against  him  \  and 
therefore  let  it  not  be  said,  that  because  he  is  absent^ 
therefore  the  outrages  which  were  done  are  not  to  affect 
him.  In  a  transaction  of  this  sort,  io  a  scheme  of  this  de« 
scription,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  persons  hare 
different  duties  assigned  to  them.  Some  men  are  to  comT 
mand  the  forces,  others  are  to  procure  intelligence,  all  of 
them  however  are  to  lend  their  best  assistance  to  the  com* 
moa  .object ;  and,  therefore,  a  maa  like  Weightman,  who 
18  despatched  in  order  to  procure  information  to  aid  theqi 
in  tliat  which  they  have  in  view,  is  as  culpable  as  the  maa 
who  is  left  behind  to  head  the  party  in  his  absence. 

But  his  going  to  Nottingham,  and  what  subsequently 
took  place,  form  another  feature  in  this  transaction,  be* 
cause  it  shews  his  will,  his  mind,  his  intention  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
him,  as  there  is  for  some  who  had  arms  forced  on  tbem^ 
and  were  compelled  to  join  this  party;  but  he  took  a 
voluntary  part,  and  did  that  which  no  force  could  compel 
him  to  do ;  because  when  mounted  on  the  horse  he  might 
have  left  them ;  but  he  proceeded,  and  did  that,  which,  if 
he  is  guilty,  greatly  enhances  his  guilt*  He  returned,  and 
stated  to  them  that  which  unquestionably  was  not  true^ 
which  he  must  have  known  was  utterly,  false,  and  which, 
therefore,  could  have  been  stated  to  them  for  no  other 
object  than  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  induce  them  to 
continue  in  that  scheme  and  plan  which  they  had  originally 
formed;  for  on  his  return  you  will  find  there  was  an 
anxiety  displayed  by  many  of  the  persons  to  know  how 
things  were  going  ;oa  at  Nottingham,  for  Tuesday/mom* 
ing  had  then  arrived,  it  was  seven  or  eight  o'clock  ;  they 
were  anxious  therefore  to  know  whether  their  expectations 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  and  whether  they  were  to  meet  this 
body  at  Nottingham ;  and  you  will  find,  that  upon  their 
enquiry  he  rides  along  the  ranks,  and  tells  them  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  and  march  forward;  that  Nottingham  had 
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f)teti  Mitn,  the  i^dien  wo«M  not  move  from  ^eir  W^ 
facks^  that  all  was  well^  atid  therefol^e^ihat  tfaey  should  pi^^s^ 
forward  with  as  much  expeditioa  as  they  could*  Gentle*- 
ttten,  all  this  was  utterly  false;  NottiBgham  had  not  been 
taken^  the  soldiers  were  not  afraid  to  proceed  from  their 
tmrracks.  It  was  a  compleat  fiction,  and  could  only  b^ 
indented  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party^  whidi  at  that 
time^  after  a  mareh  of  many  miles,  during  a  wet  and 
Stormy  night,  were  tirooping,  and  to  induce  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  scheme  they  had  formed.  True  it  is  that  at 
two  o'clock,  in  Nottingham  Forest,  a  hody  of  men  assem*- 
%}ed  as  had  been  expected ;  but  it  ife  true  also,  tliat  before 
Weightman  could  have  arrived  they  had  dispersed. 

<3fentlemen,  soon  after  his  return,  aklK>ugh  maiiy|Of  the 
persons  with  Brandieth  and  Turner  ooatioiied  to  march 
on  their  way  to  Nottingham ;  yet  others  became  dis- 
lieaitened,  fell  off  by  degrees ,  littatkst,  on  the  appear'- 
tooe  of  some  troops  under  Captain  Philips  from  Not* 
tingham,  ah^ngh  there  was  an  attempt  by  one  man  t^ 
«form  some  of  them  in  the  road  with  an  appearance  of  re*, 
distance,  yet  they  di&i()ersed  m  ail  directions,  and  thre>ir 
4way  their  arms,  whidi  were  collected  by  the  soldiers,  and 
«  great  number  of  the  party  were  taken  prisoners  in  the 
course  of  that  morning. 

Having  stated  to  you  these  fact&,  will  they,  if  proved^ 
leave  sny  room  for  you  to  doubt  about  «&  insurrection 
<ipoB  that  nigiit  ?  there  ean  be  ftone ;  k  will  be  proved  be- 
yimA  tA\  coRtradietioci ;  their  object  will  be  proved  wi^k 
^usl  clearness ;  yoti  will  find  it  by  their  deckration^,  yoU 
will  see  it  as  strongly  by  their  acts,  you  will  leam  by  their 
Reparations,  ^bdt  •they  intended,  (wild  «is  might  ^be  their 
Boheme)  to  overturn  Khe  preeenl  government  if  they  could ; 
«nd.  Gentlemen,  yon  will  recollect  that  you  «a>e  not  to 
consider  upon  the  present  occasion  wiiether  this  was  a  wise 
«nd  wefU-digested  scheme  on  their  {)«it,  whether  it  was  pro- 
%able  they  could  effect  their  purpose,  wbeober  the  number 
%f  'ifhe  persons  or  of  Dbe  asMfts  was  adequate  itotheiAtepdeA 
^^fl^t, — ^Mt  is  not  dfie  <)«iestion-;  bilt  4be  qnesticxn  i^^  wiie> 
tttier-ftey  had  the  4&tenUon  imputed  4o  tbem,  mid  4id  thi^ 
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4iie  bftr,  .yw  i^iitt  6/>d  fe»  *t  |h^  ^eetjlflg  ^c^i  S^jday, 
jr.ou  iwriH  find  l^im  /we  of  <ihp  ftri^  t^  ^ii^^pifcle  ^^  M9^iW 

night  nt  Ujoot's  Imm  m^  d^e  iq^t^  .^  01^^  (y^o^^f*; 

yoo  .wU  faid  hm  fffOfieeding  :tyi  it  ;Wjja*  f^q^NfffieaA  % 
Itek  purpoAfi  to  d^tMti  ^t^  )frpi9^  ^Ij^^  .4MP^  pa:ti^r  0^4^ 
:  weX  at  TopbMi^.cjp^^  bi^  ^^me  ^^^  ^  Q^  ^  ypU^PliliiSr 
act  of  ;1»U  to  mvmvfi  him^Upi»  ^t^e  ^9^^  ^H^  F^^i)^ 
^Lew  ;tQ  dirnot  ti»fe  Peoii^dg^  p^^  ia  ,1^^  ^^y^  ^^  to  jflfja 
Braoidretb  agwft ;  mi  h  ^s,C(^ri3^  M>$it .h^  ^i^d  j^yt  w^^f^t 
to  secede  fixwi  llib««»^  nnfii  jblfe  j^iq^  |h^  9^  J^cjptri^ge 
town,  and  attacked  with  them  sey«^^  l^^fiss,  §|)d  A%f- 
wards  performed  that  important  office  of  going  to  Not- 
tingham to  procure  information,  and  of  returning  to  meet 
them  in  the  way  I  have  described  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  if  these  facts  are  proved,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  proved,  the  case  I  apprehend  will  be  clearly  made 
out  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  hut  as  I  before  stated 
to  you,  your  judgment  is  not  to  be  swayed  by  any  thing 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  you,  but  you 
are  to  draw  your  conclusion  from  the  evidence ;  and  if  I 
state  any  thing  which  is  not  proved,  dismiss  it  from  your 
minds ;  if  you  think  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from  his 
acts  are  too  strong,  dismiss  them  also ;  but  if  when  you 
come  to  a  calm  review  of  this  case,  you  find  the  facts 
proved  by  satisfactory  testimony,  if  you  find  the  conduct 
of  George  Weightman  to  be  such  as  I  have  depicted  to 
you,  then  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  there  has  not 
been  an  insurre<;tioii,  whether  the  object  of  that  insur- 
rection was  not  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and 
whether  George  Weightman  was  not  a  participator  and 
an  actor  in  that  scheme. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  now  fatigue  you  with  any  furthtr 
observations  upon  this  case,  my  only  object  I  can  assure 
you  has  been  to  state  to  you  clearly  and  with  precision 
the  nature  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoner;  to  state,  to 
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you  also,  without  embellishment  and  without  any  argument' 
beyond  that  which  the  facts  require,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  will  be  adduced  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  It  is  in  my  apprehension  a  plain  case ;  it  will  however 
be  for  you  in  the  result  to  determine  whether  I  am  mis- 
taken in  that  or  not ;  you  will  judge  when  you  have  heard 
the  evidence^  whether  that  evidence  does  come  up  to  the 
statement  which  I  have  made ;  if  it  does,  and  if  it  proves 
the  charge  against  the  prisoner  on  this  indictment,  then  as 
I  stated  in  the  outset  dismiss  from  your  minds  every  thing 
that  has  passed  on  these  trials ;  look  neither  backwards  nor 
forwards  beyond  the  verdict  you  are  now  to  give ;  satisfy 
your  minds  and  consciences  in  pronouncing  that  verdict; 
and  if  you  do,  I  am  perfectly  confident  you  will  satisfy 
the  justice  of  the  case* 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN.      , 

Anthony  Martin  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  f^aughan. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  service  of  Messi^.  Jessop,  at  the 
Butterley  works,  in  the  month  of  June  last  i 

A.  Yes. 
'  Q,  Did  you  on  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of  June,  go 
to  Pentridge  i 

A>  Yes. 

Q.  With  whom  ? 

A.  John  Cope. 

CU  At  what  time  of  the  daj^? 

A.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'olock; 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  there  ? 
•  A.  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  We  went  to  Nanny  Weight<nan's  croft,  and  sat 
down  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  mistress  of  the  public*house,  the  White 
Horse  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  behind  the  White  Horse  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  leave  the  croft  ? 

A.  There  was  a  little  girl  came  and  spoke  to  us  to  go 
into  the  house. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  a  message  you  received,  you  went 
into  the  house  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  house,  what  room  did  you 
go  into  ? 

A*  Through  the  house  into  the  parlour.  ^ 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  parlour  who  did  you  find 
there ;  how  many  people  were  assembled  at  that  time  I 

A.  There  were  about  six  or  seven  people. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? 

A,  There  was  Brandreth  there. 
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Q.  The  Nottingham  captain,  as  he  is  called  I 

A.  Yes.' 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Ormond  Booth,  and  Joseph  Weightman,  md  George 
Weightman. 

Mr.  Juiik^  H&Ii'dyd.  Bjr  G^^  Wd^tinati^  do  yOu 
mean  the  prisoA^? 

A.  Yes. 

M>>.  Shjaini  Vm^hdn.    WheM  jptMi  speadt  of  Mm  in 

future  call  him  the  prisoner.    Any  body  else  ? 
A.  There  was  his  brother  Joseph ;  he  lived  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  George  liTod  at  the  bdiise 

or  not  f 

A,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did  of  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remembel  a6y  od»er  sanies  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  were  they  talkis^  about  ^  who  was^  taking  a 
lead  in  the  conversation  ? 

A*  Brattdf^th. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

A^  He  tiras  talking^ about  tlite  revolution,  and  of  over^ 
turning  the  Government. 

Q.  Mention,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  expressions  that 
were  used  ;  what  .fid  be  ^ay  ? 

A.  He  was  talking  about  which  way  they  must  proceed. 

Q.  Proceed  to  dd  wbat  \ 

A*  There  wfa  nothing  comid  be  dotie  excepting  by  the 
overturn  of  the  present  Government. 

(3.  Wh^t  ftfrtber  did  be  say  f 

A.  He  was  delivering  out  some  verses  about  the 
Government. 

Q.  Wbeo  vras  delivering  out  some  verses  ? 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  When  you  say  he  was  delivering  out  some  versed 

Jtib6ut  tfad  Govetnmenti  do  you  mean  he  was  handing  them 

abdut^  or  rejpfeatiiig  them  ? 

A>  He  repe&ted  themi  and  gave  them  to  different 
persons. 

Q.  Did  he  repeat  them  more  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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43»  Do  you!  remember  any  of  those  vecsei  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Repeat  them  i 
A.  ^'  Every  man  his  skill  must  try. 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  deiiy  ; 
No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread, 
He  must  turn  ost  and  fight  for  bread ; 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see. 
That  Grovernment  opposed  must  be." 
Q.  Yon  say  the  coBversation  was  about  the  Government 
and  the  revolution  f 

A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  as  to  the  meeting,  or  ^rtiat 
was  to  be  done  or  not  f 

A.  Yes,  they  were  to  meet  on  Monday  Qigbt« 
€L  Who  said  sof 
A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  Brandxeth  said  they  were  to  raeel  on  the  Mtt  tii^t  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  meet  where,  and  for  what  purpose  F 
A>  To  overturn  the  Government. 
'  A*  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  arms  <ur  asny  thing 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  was  said  about  arms  f 
^.  Turner  brought  a  list* 
Q.  At  what  time  did  Turner  co^ne  in  f 
jI.  Perhaps  it  might  be  one  o'clock* 
•  Q.  Which  Tumerf 
'  A.  William  Turner. 

Mr.  Justice  Ihlr&yd.  Had  the  prisoner  continued  in  the 
iboni  all  this  time  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  not  in  the  room  all  the  time. 
^  Mr.  Serjeant  Faughan.  He  was  in  and  out? 
A.  Yes,  he  was  out  the*  greatest  part  of  the  ttMe. 
Q.  Was  he  frequently  in  and  frequently  outf 
A.  He  was  in  in  the'moming  when  I  Went  in,  but  he 
went  out  soon  afterwards  and  continued  oiit  for  a  c«a- 
siderable.  time,  and  then  came  in  again* 

Q.  Was  he  there  daring  any  part  of  the  time  when 
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Brandrcth  was:  talking  about  a  revolution  and  the  Ciovem* 
menty  and  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

A.  I  cannot  really  say  whether  he  was  there  or  not 
'wben  he  was  speaking  those  words. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  there  when  Bran- 
dreth  said  any  thing  about  the  Government  i 

A.  Yes,  he  was  there  when  he  was  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Was  any  map  or  any  thing  produced  ? 

il.  Yes,  Brandreth  produced  a  map. 

Q>  Do  you  remember  whether  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
room  at  any  time  when  that  map  was  produced  i 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  How  often  might  he  be  in  and  out  of  the  room 
'during  the  time  you  were  there? 

A.  He  was  in  and  out  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  ^Did.  he  sit  down  when  he  was  in  the  room  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  he  came  in  to 
wait  upon  the  company,  or  whether  he  was  in  there  apd 
sitting  down  with  the  company  i 

A.  Part  of  the  time  he  was  waiting  upon  the  company. 

Q.  What  relation  is  he  to  Mrs.  Weightman  who  keeps 
the  house? 

A.  He  is  her  son. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  wait  upon  the  company,  but  he 
sat  down  at  other  times ;  who  did  he  talk  with  when  he 
was  there  ? 

A.  He  was  talking  with  Ormond  Booth  in  general ;  he 

went  away  with  Ormond  Booth  just  after  dinner,  and  staid 

away  the  remainder  part  of  the  day  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  conversation  with 
Brandreth  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  had  whilst  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  room  was  any  thing  said  about 
Nottingham  ? 

A*  Yes. 

.  Q.  State  to  my  Lord  and  the  Jury  what  tras  said  about 
Nottingham  whilst  the  prisoner  was  in  the  room. 

A.  There  was  some  money  gathered  for  Joseph  Weight- 
man  to  go  to  Nottingham. 
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'  Q.  Was  it  stated  what  he  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  for? 

A.  He  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  whether  they 
were  all  ready  there ;  whether  all  was  right  and  ready. 

Mr,  Justice  Holroyd,  Was  that  said  \ 

A,  Yes. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Vaughan.  It  was  said  that  he  was  to  go  for 
that  purpose  to  see  whether  they  were  all  right  and  ready  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  IJow  were  the  expences  of  Joseph  Weightman,  who 
was  to  go,  to  be  paid  ? 

il.. There  was  some  little  money  gathered  in  the  room 
to  bear  his  expences. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  yon  are  speaking  off 

ji.  Yes. 
^  Q.  When  was  he  to  go  ? 

A.  He  was  to  go  on  the  Sunday;  directly,  and  come 
back  on  that  day  and  let  them  know. 

Q.  What  was  this  map  that  was  produced  by  Brandreth 
produced  for  ? 

ji.  He  pointed  out  different  places  where  they  Were  to 
iheet  and  to  go  to  ;  I  believe  the  places  were  pricked  out 
on  the  inap  by  crosses. 

'  Q.  Can  you  state  any  further  conversation  that  took 
place  about  what  they  were  to,  do ;  where  were  they  to 
go  to  ? 

A.  They  were  to  go  to  Nottingham/  and  to  take  the 
town. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do  then  ? 

A*  They  were  to  return  back  to  the  barracks  which  they 
had  pointed  out. 

Q.  Where  were  the  barracks  ?  , 

.  A,  At  Butterley. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  at  Butterley  ? 

A"  It  was  to  be  made  a  baiTacks  of. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  a' "rising,  or  who  was  to 
rise  or  expected  to  rise? 

il.  Yes,  they  talked  of  a  regular  thing  throughout  the 
country. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  who  were  coming  ? 
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A.  They  expected  all  the  northern  parts  were  oomiti^ 
that  morning  they  said. 

Q.  And  yoa  say  it  was  expected  to  be  a  regolar  thing, 
throughout  the  country  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  success  or  failure,  or  what 
was  to  becomie  of  it? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  to  go  and  overturn  the  governeieilt. 

CL  You  say  William  Turner  came  in  there ;  who  came 
in  with  him  i 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  Upon  William  Turner  coming  in  with  Ludlam,  Watr 
there  any  thing  said  about  anns  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  when  Turner  eame  into  the  room 
and  spoke  about  arms  i  ' 

jd.  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  list  of  the  arms  lTa«. 
belonging  to  Pentridge  and  Ripley. 

Q.  Who  wanted  to  know  that  f 

A.  WiBiaim  Turner. 

Q.  What  answer  was  made  to  him  upon  making  that 
enquiry  ? 

A.  They  said  they  had  ho  pikes,  but  they  had  a  ftw 
guns. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

jl.  Several  of  the  company. 

Q.  Did  they  say  where  the  pikes  were  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  They  lay  in  a  stone  quarry. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.  I  thought  he  said  they  bad  no 
pikes. 

A.  They  had  no  pikes  in  Ripley  and  Pentridge,  but  they 

had  a  few  guns. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  What  was  said  about  WingfieW ; 
did  Turner  produce  any  thing  ? 

A^  Yes,  he  produced  a  list  of  th6  spikefc,  and  the  sword* 
and  guns  in  Wingfield  parish?  • 

Q.  Wh^n  he  produced  this  list,  what  did  he  do  with  itf  * 

A.  He  gave  it  to  Ludlam,  and  Ludlam  read  it. 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  read  it  tn  the  dottifmkiy  ? 

J.  Yef, 

Q.  What  was  this  that  be  reaid  ? 

A.  It  stated  where  the  guns  ^ere,  and  whete  they  ha^  to 

feteh  them  from  the  different  peopWi  houses. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  number  i 

A.  Yesy  he  ^ated  the  number,  ai  well  the  ntraiber  of 
guns  at  every  house,  where  ihey  had  to  fetch  them  from. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  ot  any  gentlemen's 
houses  that  were  mentioned  F 

A,  Yes,  some  of  them ;  Master  Stirley's  for  one. 

Q.  Stirley,  or  SteJly  f 

A.  Stelley  I  believe. 

Q,  Any  others  ? 

jt.  George  Godber's,  Robin  Brickshaw's. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  vermin  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  said  ? 

A.  Turner  said  the  Win^eld  people  hid  some  verrtin 
to  kill  in  their  own  parish,  and  they  tnitst  kill  it  before 
they  went  out  of  it. 

Q.  Was  any  name  mentioned  ? 

ii.  No  ;  I  cannot  recollect  there  \^fer6  an^  name^  iA*n- 
tioned,  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  a  b^ldg^r  i 

A.  Yes ;  he  was  talking  of  a  plan  about  draxving*  the 
badger. 

H.  Who  was  i 

A.  Turner. 

Q.  What  was  his  plan  of  drawing  the  badger  ? 

A,  It  was  to  lay  a  bundle  of  straw  in  the  yard  before 
iht  do6r,  till  the  badger  came  out. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  straw  f 

A.  They  were  to  set  it  on  fife,  and  then  th6y  were  to 
irihoot  the  badger  if  he  cam<e  out. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  abou;  the  Wingfield  p^ople>  their 
preparations,  or  their  tfioi'e  oi*  less  of  forwardftesi*  ?     • 

A.  Yes  ;  Turner  said,  he  thotight  the  WlftgfieW  people 
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were  the  forwardest  of  any  people  about^  for  they  had  even 
turned  out  to  get  pike  shafts  in  the  day*time. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  Butterley  i 

A.  Yes;  Turner  asked  the  Butterley  people  whether 

they  would  go  and  assist  the  Wingfield  people. 

*   0.  Assist  them  in  what  f 
A*  In  killing  the  vermin ;  an  objection  was  made  that 

they  should  have  enough  to  do  with  their  own.  Weightman 

was  not  there^  when  all  this  was  mentioned  ? 

.  Q.  Was  he  there  at  intervals  when  part  of  the  conver- 
sation took  place ;  or  do  you  mean  that  he  only  heard 
what  you  have  already  stated  ? 

A.  \  cannot  say  that  he  heard  any  thing  of  what  Turner 
said. 

Q.  What  further  conversation  took  place  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  the  tide? 

A.  Yes ;  they  said  they  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the 
tide^  as  try  to  stop  their  proceedings. 

,    Q.  That  who  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  tide  ? 
.    A.  Government. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  a  special  constable  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  sworn  in  a  special  constable  be* 
fore  this  Sunday  f 

A*  The  night  before. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ?    • 

Ay  To  defend  my  master's  property. 

Q.  To  defend  the  works  at  Butterley ;  Mr.  Jessop's  pro- 
perty f 

A.  Yes. 
«:    Q.  Did  you,  whilst  you  were  in  the  room,  make  any 
observations  about  their  proceedings,  or  what  they  were 
talking  about  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  told  them  to  mind  what  they  said  ;  and  they 
said  they  would  cram  me  up  the, chimney  if  I  said 
^ny  thing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  said  that  ? 

A*  I  cannot  say  exactly  which  it  was  said  that. 
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Q.  Was  any  thing  else  said  to  you  besides  cramming 
you  up  the  chimney  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  room? 

A.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  said  he  would  cram  you  up  the 
chimney  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  who  it  was. 
-    Q.  Was  the  prisoner  in  the  room  at  that  time  P 

jt.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  or  not ;  they  were 
talking  about  that  in  the  morning  ;  he  was  not  gone  out^ 
I  believe. 

Q.  You  believe  he  was  not  gone  out  of  the  room  when 
they  were  talking  about  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? 

A.  He  was  not  gone  out,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vatighan.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  he 
was  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Justice  Holroyd.  You  recollect  now  that  he  was  in 
the  room? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  On  Monday  night  were  you 
alarmed  during  any  part  of  the  night  at  the  Butterley 
works? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  on  the  night  of  the  pth,  or  the 
morning  of  the  loth  ? 

A:  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  loth. 

Q.  Were  you  gone  to  bed  ? 

A.  No.  ; 

Q,  How  came  you  to  be  up  ? 

A.  We  were  ordered  on  guard  by  Mr.  Jessop. 

Q.  You  told  us  you  were  sworn  in  on  the  Saturday 
night  as  a  special  constable  i         . 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  upon  guard  \  ^ 

A^  I  caaaot  say  how  many. 


Q.  W-^re  ^^  mfff^f  wen  ? 

ji.  YeSf  I  dare  say  thirty  or  forty,  or  m0Xfi» 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Goodwin  there  ? 

jrf.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  aoy  ibing  of  obc  pnsonei'at  lfa«  bai:  at 

;Si*n€irley  i 

J.  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr*  C/p^. 

Q   His  mother  was  the  landjlady  pf  thi$  pvbUc-ho^se 
^hich  you  have  spokea  of  i^ 
^,  Yes. 

Q*  And  he  occasionally  acted  there  as  waiter  ? 
4r  Ye«i  he  used  ^  fiU  ^me  little  li^u^  tb^re^ 

Shirley  Asbury  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Clarke* 

Q.  Do  you  live  M  Peotri^ge  f 

^.  No,  *t  Qreenwi/cb. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  parish  of  Pentridge  ? 

A^  No,  in  the  parish  of  Ripley. 
.    Q.  Wbait  is  your  empoloyioent  ?  , 

A.  Engineer. 

Q.  Whereat? 

A-  At  Mr.  Jesspp's  works. 
'.    Q.  At  tl!>e  Botterley  wori^sf 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June,  taft^ing 
41  ^alk  with  a  person  of  tlie  name  of  Elsd^n  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  kfiow  -tlie  White  Horse  at  Pentridge  I         ^ 

A.  I  do  now,  but  I  did  not  before. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  walk  that  momi^,  4id  yott  g» 
into  the  White  Horse  at  Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  jwhat 'time  in  the  morning  was  it  i 

A*  It  was  about  twelve  .o'clock. 

Q.  Twelve  at  noon  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  What  diid  y;G^  ^o;in  thefe  for  ? 

A.  We  went  in  there  to.Jjave.a.piiit  of  ale*        ... 
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Q.  What  room  did  you  go  utto  ? 

j1.  We  went  into  the  kitchen. 
'    Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  ia  the  kitohen  i 

A.  It  might  be  about  half  an  hour. 

CL  Did  you  then  go  into  any  other  room  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  room  ? 

A.  The  parlour. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the 
parlour  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Weightman  went  into  the  parlour^  and  told 
them  there  were  two  ButterJey  chaps  in  the  kitobeo^^and 
to  know  whether  they  had  any  objection  to  their  codiqg  in. 

Q.  She  told  the  persons  who  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  hear  the  people  in  .the  parlour 
■^ire  t)o  (that  question  of  Mrs.  Weigfatman's  i 

A,  That  ihey  should  have  no  objection ;  that  there  w^ 
nothing  there  as  a  secret. 

Q.  You  heard  them  say  that  ? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  both  went  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  persons  do  you  think  there  were  ia.the 
parlour,  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  There  might  be  about  twenty. 

Q.  Was  it  nearly  full  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  -of  the  persons 
that  were  in  cheve,  when  you  went  in  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tetl  me  some  of  ihem  i   '  « 

A.  There  was  Brandreth,  Cope,  Anthony  MartiD;  Mac 
Kesswicky  John  Moore,  and  £dwaid  Moore.  • 

Q.  Do  you  kno^e  the  prisoner,  George  Weigfatmao,  by 
i^ightf 

A.*  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  him  in  the  room  F . 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  went  in,^  or  did  he  come  ia 
afterwards  ? 

A.  He  was  in  when  I  went  in. 

Q.  You  say  Brandreth  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  call  Brandreth  ? 

A*  Captain. 

Q.  Was  it  said  where  he  came  from  i 

A.  From  Nottingham. 

Q.  Where  was  he  sitting  ? 

A.  He  was  sitting  just  fronting  the  door,  with  his  back 
towards  the  door. 

Q.  Had  he  a  table  near  him  ? 

A*  , Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  they  were  talking  about  when 
you  went  in,  or  at  any  time  when  you  were  there  ? 

A.  They  were  talking  about  a  revolution.  i 

Q.  What  revolution  ? 

A.  That  was  to  take  place  the  next  night. 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  what  they  said  about  it ;  what  they 
were  to  do  ? 

A.  They  were  to  go  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

Q.  Who  were  to  go  to  overthrow  the  Government  ? 

A.  Ho,  they  did  not  say  who  was. 

Q.  Was  any  body  to  come. to  assist  them  i 

A,  Yes. 

Mr.  Denman.    He  has  not  said  who  were  to  do  it. . 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  asked  whether  any  persons  were  ex- 
pected to  come  to  join  them  ? 

A.  They  wanted  the  Butterley  people  to  come  to  jo|u 
them. 

Q.  Was  any  tiling  said  about  their  meeting ;  where  ttiej 
were  to  meet  ?   • 

A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  where  they  were  to  meet ;  they 
were  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  to  meetj  what  places  weje 
to  meet  the  next  night  j  .:    , 
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A*  They  wanted  the  Butterley  people  to  meet  them ; 
and  Cope  told  them  they  had  enough  to  do  at  home^  and 
could  not  meet  them. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  the  Wingfield  people  ? 
A.  Yes ;  the  Wingfield  people  were  to  meet  them. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  Wingfield  people  came 
into  the  room  whilst  you  were  there  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  from  Wingfield  that  came  in  ? 

A,  William  Turner  and  Ludlam. 

Q.  What  Ludlam? 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  ? 

Q.  Old  Isaac  Ludlam  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  either  of  them  say  any  thing  or  do  any 
thing  ? 

A.  They  said  they  had  no  doubt  they  should  succeed  in 
what  they  were  going  to  undertake. 

Q.  What  was  it  they  were  going  to  undertake  ? 
A*  To  overthrow  the  Government. 
.  Q.  Had  Brandreth  any  thing  before  him  ? 
A.  He  had  a  map. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  that  map  ? 
A.  He  was  pointing  and  pricking  out  places  where  they 
were  to  meet,  and  which  they  were  to  take. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  place  in  particular  which  they 
were  to  go  to  take  ? 

A.  Nottingham. 

Q.  And  what  were  they  to  do  when  they  had  taken 
Nottingham  ? 

A,  When  they  got  to  Nottingham  they  were  to  have 
plenty. of  rum  and  one  hundred  guineais  each.  > 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do/  supposing  them  to  have  taken 
Nottingham  ? 

A.  They  were  to  go  to  London  to  overthrow  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Q.  Were  they  to  go  to  any  other  place  ?  ' 

A.  They  wer^  to  go  to  Newark  from  Nottingham ;  they 
Vol.  IL  B  b 
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said  it  would  be  like  a  journey  of  pleasure  to  Newa»k  from 
NottinghaiB,  down  by  the  Trent  boat&. 

Q.  Did  any  body  produce  any  paper? 

A.  Yes,  William  Turner. 

Q.  Had  Turner  made  aoy  enquiry  about  any  arms 
before  he  producejd  that  paper  ?  - 

A.  He  wanted  to  know  where  their  list  was,  the  list  of 
the  Butterley  chaps  was. 

Q.  A  list  of  what? 
A.  A  list  of  their  arms. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  Williarn  Turner  produced 
a  paper  ?• 

^,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  paper  ? 

A.  He  gave  it  to  Ludlam. 

Q.  Did  Ludlam  read  it  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Aloud? 

A.  He  read  it  so  as  almost  every  one  might  hear  it. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  he  read  ? 

A.  It  was  concerning  what  guns  such  and  such  people 
had,  and  which  they  meant  to  have. 

Q.  What  people  were  they  J 

A.  I  catinot  recollect  what  people  they  were. 

Q.  Where  did  they  live,  did  you  understand  ? 

A.  I  wa6  a  stranger  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  said  in  what  parish  they  lived  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  were  to  have  them  from, 
but  such  and  su<;h  i>eople  bad  them. 

Q.  Was  it  expressed  what  parish  those  arms  were  ia  ? 
A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  it  was. 

Q.  That  was  read  by  Ludlam  out  of  the  paper  wbkh  ht 
received  from  William  Turner  ? 
-4..  Yes. 

Q.  Did  tbe  Pentridge  peof^Ie  pr6duee  any  list  of  arms  i 
A.  No,  the  Wingfield  people  produced  that  paper. 
Mr.  Justice  Hobiryd.    Tttiriier  Wfts  a  WingfieW  man  f 
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Mr.  Clarke.  Was  any  thing  said  about  any  arna^  in 
Pentridge  ? 

A,  I  did  not  hear  that  there  were  any  arms  in  Pent- 
ridge; Turner  said,  there  were  a  quantity  of  spikesi  in 
a  stone  quarry  for  men  that  volunteered. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  was  mentioned  ? 

A.  About  forty. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  abput  killing  vermin  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  said  that,  and  what  was  it  f 

A.  It  was  Turner  said  that — he  said  they  had  vermin 
to  kill,  and  every  parish  should  kill  its  own  vermin. 

Q«  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  about  a  badger  f 

A,  Yes,  they  said  that  they  should  draw  the  badger. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  William  Turner. 

Q.  How  ? 

A.  They  were  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw  and  set  it  on  fire 
before  his  door,  and  when  he  came  out  they  were  to  shoot 
him. 

Q.  Who  was  this  they  were  to  shoot  ? 

A.  Colonel  Hal  ton. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Isaac  Ludlam  say  any  thing  about 
Nottingham  f 

A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  Isaac  Ludlam  saying 
anything  about  Nottinghani. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  poetry  recited? 

1.  Yes:  '         '    ■'-  ■  •"    •      . 

Q.  Who  was  it  by  ? 

A.  Brandretb. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  verses  were  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  i 

A.  **  Every  man  his  skill  must  irj, 
He  must  turn  out  and  not  d^ny  ; 
No  bloody  soldier  must  he  drekd, 
He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread  ^ 
The  time  is  come  you  plainly  se^e^ 
That  Government  oppqs'ii^  ^upt  jbe.'' 

B  b  2 
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ft.  I  think  you  said  there  were  about  twenty  persons  in 
the  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  same  persons  continue  there,  or  was  there 
a  change  of  persons  ? 

A.  Some  came  in  and  some  went  out. 

Q.  Was  there  any  secret  made  of  this  conversation 

which  they  held  in  this  place  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mac 
Kesswick  coming  in  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  he  knew  the  captain  or 

not  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  knew  him,  he  came  part  of  the  road  with  him 

from  Nottingham. 

Q,  He  said  so  there,  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes ;  when  he  first  c^me  in  he  said  he  thought  there 
were  too  many  there  for  that  business. 

Q.  What  sort  of  spirits  were  those  persons  in  that  were 

talking  in  this  way  ? 

A.  They  were  in  good  spirits ;  they  said  they  had  no 
doubt  they  should  succeed  in  what  they  were  going  to . 

undertake. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Joseph  Weightman  being  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  to  do  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on. 

Q.  Which  Joseph  Weightman  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  not  the  brother,  I  understood  afterwards. 

Q.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Weightman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  an  elderly  man  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  to  go  to,  Nottingham  to  see  how  they  were 
going  on  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  he  to  go  ? 
A.  He  was  to  go  as  that  night. 
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Q.  When  was  he  to  come  back  ? 

A.  The  same  nighty  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  given  or  got  from  the  company  for 
him  to  go  ? 

ji.  There  was  sixpence  a-piece  gathered  round  from 
every  one  who  liked  to  give. 

Q.  Did  you  give  a  sixpence  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  giving  it  for. 

Q.  You  were  asked  for  sixpence  which  you  gave,  but 
you  did  not  know  what  you  were  giving  it  for  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  afterwards  what  that  sixpence 
was  collected  for  ? 

A.  Yes;  to  supply  him  with  money  to  go  to  Not- 
tingham. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  about  gunpowder  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  that  Brandreth 
wanted  to  produce,  so  that  he  might  learn  them  how  to 
make  cartridges  ;  as  for  lead,  they  could  get  plenty  upon 
the  road,  off  churches. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr,  Denmati. 

Q.  Was  Martin  gone  when  that  was  mentioned  about 

the  lead  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  was  gone  or  not. 

Q.  Just  look  at  this  young  man,  and  tell  me  how  soon 
he  came  into  the  room  after  you  got  there  ? 

A.  He  was  in  when  first  I  went. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  ? 

Ai.  I  cannot  say  how  long  he  stopped  after  I  went  in, 
he  went  in  and  out  to  fetch  drink. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  the  verses  were  spoken? 
.   A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  there  at  the  time  that  the 
verses  were  spoken. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  the  talk  was  about  the  badger  ? 

A.  He  went  away  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  He  did  not  go  away  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  He  went  away  soon  after  he  had  had  his  dinner. 

B  b  3 


Q.  He  dined  before  he  went,  did  lie  ? 

4.  Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  dine ;  did  he  dine  with  the  rest, 
or  separately  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  Tie  dined  With  the  rest,  or  tioU 

Q.  You  say,  he  went  after  dinner,  and  yoU  saw  him 
dine  ? 

4.  It  was  after  my  dinner  time  that  he  weht, 

Q.  Did  he  dine  with  the  I'est,  or  did  he  not?  ' 

jd,  I  did  not  see  ttie  rest  dine. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  dine  ? 

Ji,  George. 

Q.  Yes,  George  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  him  dine. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said,  he  went  away,  after  dinner  ? 

A.  It  w€is  after  my  dinner. 

Q,  Did  you  dine  ? 

ji.  Not  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  dine? 

A.  Not  any  where. 

Q,  Was  Cope  talking  about  the  badger  r 

Jl,  Not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Yoii  did  tiot  hear  him  say  ahy  thing  about  that? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  aboiit  the  "vermin  ? 

ji.  No. 

Q.  How  were  they  to  go  from  Newark  to  London? 

A.  I  do  not  know  hov  they  were  to  go  ;  they  were  to 
go  from  Newark  to  London,  they  did  not  say  how. 

Q.  You  are  sure  they  were  to  fake  Newark? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  to  be  a  parliament  at  Newark  too  ? 

A.  I  did  hot  bear  them  mention  any  thing  about  a'par- 

« 

liament  at  Newark. 

Q.  How  were  they  to  take  that  ? 

A.  They  were  to  take  it  by  force. 

Q,  Be  80  good  as  to  tell  me  what  force  they  we're  to 
take  to  Newark  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  were  to  tilke  it. 
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Q.  Who  said  they  were  to  take  Newark  by  force  ? 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  jBnt  he  didnot  say  what  force  was  to  he  used  ? 

A.  Hof  I  do  not  recolle<5i  what  force  was  to  be  used. 

Q.  Did  he  say  so  ? 

^.  Yes* 

Q.  What? 

A.  He  said  they  were  to  take  Newark, 

Q.  What  reason  will  yon  give  to-day,  for  not  having 
mentioned  this  to  a  magistrate  or  your  master  before  ? 

ji.  Because  I  was  not  asked  it  before  you  asked  me. 

Q.  Asked  what  ? 

A.  What  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  I  ask  what  reason  you  will  give  to-<lay  far  not  telling 
a  magistrate  or  your  master  of  this  intended  rising  ? 

A,  Because  we  told  them  there  were  constables  in  the 
room,  and  they  must  mind  what  they  said ;  and  they  said 
they  would  cram  us  up  the  chimney,  if  we  said  any  thing. 
I  did  not  know  I  was  to  go  to  people's  houses  ^o  hear 
what  they  had  to  say ;  I  was  not  sworn  in  on  that  account, 
I  was  sworn  to  protect  my  master's  place.  ^ 

Q.  So  because  you  were  not  to  .go  about  to  houses  to 
hear  what  people  had  to  say,  having  gone  .by  accident  to 
this  house  at  Pentridge,  and  having  heard  all  this  business 
against  the  .Government  and  your  master,  you  did  not  think 
it  your  duty  to  mention  any  thing  about  it? 

A.  We  dare  not  mention  any  thing  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  was  your  business,  you6ay; 
was  it  that  you  dare  not  mention  it,  or  you  did  not  thii^k 
it  was  your  business  ? 

A.  I  dare  not  mention  it. 

Q.  It  was  your  business,  but  you  wiere <  afraid  to.dojt  ? 

A^  I  was  afraid  from  what  they  said. 

Q,  Did  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  mention  iit  or 
not. 

A.  Whether  I  thought  it  was  my  duty. or  oiStt^l  did  not 
mention  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  menticfenit,,or.did 

you  not  ? 

B  b  4 
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A.  When  *'they  said  what  they  did,  I  did  not  think  it 
was  my  duty  to  mention  it;  when  they. said  they  woald- 
murder  any  body  who  said  any  thing  about  the  concern. 

Q.  Who  said  they  would  murder  ? 

A,  Brandreth  and  Turner. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  ?  ' 

A,  I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  time  of  the  day. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  dinner  you  have  talked 
about?  / 

A»  After  dinner ;  it  was  nearly  dinner  time  when  •  I 
went,  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  This  was  generally  known  that  there  was  to  be  such 
an  attack  at  Butterley  ? 

A*  Yes,  then  it  was ;  it  was  not  known  before  that  time, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  if  you  suppose  it  was  not  known  before  that 
day,  I  suppose  that  you  could  not  abstain  from  telling  your 
master,  because  you  thought  he  knew  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  tell  him. 

Q.  I  ask  about  the  reason  ? 

A.  The  r^son  I  did  not  tell  was,  because  they  said 
they  would  murder  any  body  who  said  any  thing  about  it. 

Q.  It  was  not  because  you  thought  he  knew  it  origi- 
nally ? 

A.  The  reason  I  did  not  mention  it  was,  because  they 
said  they  should  murder  any  body  who  said  any  thing 
about  it. 

Q.  Among  other  reasons  was  that  one,  that  you  thought 
your  master  knew  it  before,  and  that  it  was  generally 
known  ? 

A.  1  do  not  know  that  it  was  known  before. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  He  says  it  was  kno^n  then,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  known  before. 

Mr.  Denman,  You  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it  before  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  should  have  thought  you  had  been  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  you  did  know  of  it,  but  you  kept  it  all  ti^ 
yourself? 

A.  Yes,  I  thought  it  the  best  way. 
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Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  learned  friend  asked  you, 
how  the  Government  was  to  be  overturned  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  overturned ;  it  was 
to  be  overturned,  as  they  talked. 

Q.  Was  it  not  mentioned  how  ? 

A.  By  the  forcement  that  was  to  go. 

Q.  What  was  the  forcement  to  do  to  overturn  the  Go- 
vernment ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  that  was  the  term  that  was  men- 
^oned. 

Q.  That  they  were  to  overturn  the  Government? 
A.  Yes. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  dinner,  am  I  to  understand 
you  to  mean  the  actual  dining,  or  the  dinner  hour  ? 
A,  The  dinner  hour. 

James  Shipman  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gumey. 

Q.  l)o  you  live  at  Southwingfield  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  standing'  at  the  door  of  the  house  at  which 

you  lodge  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  pth  of  June  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  ? 

A.  At  about  half  past  eight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  George 
Weightman  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  alone,  or  in  company  with  any  other  person  i 

A.  He  was  in  company  with  a  strange  man. 

Q.  Who  did  that  strange  man  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  ? 

A.  They  called  him  Jeremiah  Brandreth. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  say  any  thing  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which? 

A.  George  Weightman  says,  come  along. 
Q.  To  you? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  to  me  he  spoke  that 
way. 
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Q.  Upon  his  saying  that^  did  you  go  netr  Mmf 

A.  I  was  taking  ^  step  towttiTck  kim,  and  I  asked  tbem 
where  they  were  ^oing,  and  the  strtfiige  tnatn  advaitced 
towards  me  and  began  to  tell  me. 

Q.  Was  George  Weightman  near  him  »t  the  time  ? 

J.  George Weightmeln stood 4ii rfie samepusition where 
1  saw  him  at'first. 

Q.  The  strange  man  began  telling  you  where  they  were 
going  ? 

J..  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  'Btandref h  then  isay  ? 

A.  He  said  they  were  -going  to  an  old  barn,  up  in  ^the 
fields ;  that  there  was  a  ilieeting  there  of  the  towns  of 
Wingfield,  Crich,  Pentridge,  and  Alfreton. 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  there  were  arms  and  ammunition  there  for 
as  many  as  went,  ntid-more  Would  be  taken  on  the  way  as 
they  went  to  Nottii^ham';  he  said  there  would  be  a  band 
of  music  meet  them^on  dieir  way  to  Nottingham;  *and  he 
said  there  would  be  thousands  of  men  to  meet  them  on 
t^Tottingham  Forest. 

Q,  Did  you  ask  him 'aoy question  upon  that  f 

A,  I  asked  him  what  they  would  do  for  provisions,  for 
something  to  eat  when  so  maqy  thousands  were  .got 
together. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  ;give  to -that  question  ? 

A.  He  said  there  would  be  bread  and  heief,  Mid'Imlf'a 
pint  of  rum  for  every  man. 

CL  'Did  beisay  urbere  dieywoiild^hafve'thiflbeef,  bread, 
and  rum  ? 

A.  When'theyigottoNottiogham>F(MlestI>und6rstODd. 

Q.  What  did  you  riay'to  him  next;  did  you  itsk  him 
any  thing  about  the  women  i 

A.  I  asked  him  what  those  poor  women  were  to  do ; 
there  were  a  vast  number  standing  about;  I  asked  ^him 
what  the  poor  women  and  ^children  «weie  to  do  Whm  the 
husbands  were  gone. 

«Q.  W^hat^aiNwer  did  h6  give '.you? 

A,  He  said  there  would  be  a  provisional  governtsent 
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formed  at  Nottingham,  and  they  would  be  seirt  down  to 
relieve  the  wives  and  children  o>f  those  who  wer6  gone 
away, 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  women  say  afty  thing  upon  this? 

A.  There  was  an  old  woman  stood  near  to  Brabdfeth 
as  he  i's  called,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said 
*'  my  lad  we  have  got  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  here.'* 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  say  to  that  ? 

A.  He  says  you  will  have  a  different  oile  than  that  one, 
who  will  allow  you  plenty. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  any  thing  from  the  North  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  said  that  clouds  of  men  would  come  down 
from  the  North  and  take  all  before  thein,  and  those  that 
refused  to  go  would  he  shot. 

Q.  Bid  he  say  any  thing  about  guineas  ? 

A.  He  said  eyeiy  man  who  would  volunteer  would  have 
one  hundred  guineas. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  When  they  got  to  Nottingham  Forest. 

Q.  After  all  this  did  Brandreth  and  George  Weight- 
man  leave  F 

A,  George  WcigbtdiaQ  was  not  near  me,  but  Bran- 
dreth left  me. 

Q.  How  near  was  George  Weightman  to  you  ? 

A.  He  must  be  about  fifty  yards  off. 

a  At  last  did  George  come  towards  Brandreth  and  you  f 

A.  He  shifted,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  came  any  nearer 
or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  Brandfeth  F 

A.  He  said  come  along,  we  are  now  balf  an'hour'too 
late ;  that  was  iall  that  I  heard  (jreorge  say. 

Q.  Upon  George  Weigh tman  saying  that  to  Bran- 
dreth, did  Brandreth  say  any  thing  more  to  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  come  along,  ahd  I  shoiilid  have  a 
good  gun. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  ? 

^,  I'cannot  justly  say. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  or  refuse  to  go? 

A.  I  told  him  as  I  di'd'nbt  liKe'the  Jirdce^dlngs,  or 

something  of  that  sort. 
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Q.  After  that  did  they  both  leave  you  f 

A.  They  left  me,  and  George  Weightman  was  a  little 
in  front;  I  cannot  say  whether  they  went  together. 

Q,  Did  they  go  the  same  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  . 

Q.  And  that  you  think  was  about  half  past  eight  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  go  in  the  direction  towards  Hunt's  Barn  ? 

A,  They  went  along  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  road 
that  goes  to  Hunt's  Barn. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  near  while  Brandreth  had  that 
conversation  with  you  ? 

ji.  He  was  not  nigh  when  the  conversation  passed. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  in  short  take  upon  yourself  to  say 
that  he  heard  that  conversation  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  he  could  not. 

Thomas  Turner  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gumey. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  June  Jast  did  you  live  with  your 
father,  near  Southwingfield  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  been  taken  up  on  this  business, 
and  have  been  in  confinement  from  that  time  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June,  at  about 
what  time  did  you  leave  your  father's  house? 

A,  Nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  before  it  might  be. 

Q.  In  company  with  whom  did  you  leave  it  ? 

A.  Samuel  Ludlam  and  John  Walker. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  the  village  i 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  far  ? 

A.  Only  as  far  as  the  Meeting-house,  not  into  the 
village. 

Q.  That  I  believe  is  near  Colonel  Halton's  gates  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ? 

A.  We  saw  George  Weightman  and  William  Turner. 
Q.  By  George  Weightman  do  you  mean  the  prisoner  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  any  other  person  ? 
A.  Yes ;    but  I  did  not  know  who  it  was. 
Q.  Do  you   now  know   that  that  other  person   was 
Brandreth  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  they  ? 
A.  Guns. 
Q.  Each? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  WiUiam  Turner  doing  with  his  gun  ? 
A.  He  was  loading  it. 
Q.  What  with  ? 
A.  With  the  bullets. 

Q.  Did  George  Weightman  say  any  thing  to  you  f 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  "Come,  lads,  I  expect  an  engagement  very 
soon." 

Q.  Where,  did  he  say? 

A.  At  Butterley. 

Q.  Did  he  say  with  whom  f 

A.  Jessop's  men. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  more  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  told  then  any  thing  where  they  were 
going  to  ?  . 

A.  Yes,  William  Turner  told  us  we  must  go  to  this  bam. 

Q.  By  this  bam,  what  barn  do.you' mean? 

A.  Hunt's  Barn. 

Q,  You  say  you  did  not  then  know  who  Brandreth  was  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  body  who  he  was  ? 

A.  Yes.  '  ' 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask  ? 

A.  William  Turner. 
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Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  you  ? 

A.  He  said  thai  is  ovir  captain  fron^  Npttiagl^am. 

Q.  Where  did  the  prison^  and  Brandreth  and  f  urnei: 
then  go  ? 

J.  To  theharn. 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  two  companion^  follow  ihemi 

4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  persons  assembled  at  the  barn  i 

A.  We  did  not  go  to  the  barn^  but  we  could  s^e  th^m 
there. 

Q.  How  many  in  number  do  you  think  ? 

A.  Theremight  be  about  a  score  or  more. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  i 

A.  Armed. 

Q.  In  what  way  f 

A.  Different  ways ;  with  pikes  and  guns  an^  swords. 

Q.  Was  William  Barker  one  of  th^m  ? 

J.  Ye9. 

Q.  John  Hill  ? 

A.  Y^s. 

Qf  Was  Rol^rt  T^rjjer  oqe  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Manchester  Turner  one  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Charles  Swaine  another  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  those  all  armed  that  you  have  named  i 

A.  Yes ;  without  it  was  Robert  Turner^  I  cannot  say  as 
tphjipi. 

Q.  Were  there  any  more  arms  there  than  those  men 
had  in  their  ha^ds? 
A.  Yes,  there  mete  a  few  fay  the  hedge-side. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? 
A.  Pikes. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  tell  yoii  where  you  ^ere  goipg  to? 
A*  Yes ;  he  said  we  were  going  to  Nottingliam  JPorest, 
where  there  would  be  a  great  quantjl^  of  people  to  m^etus. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  th«re  ^^fft  qf  jffft  ft  tj^at 
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time  collected,  with  wbAt  yeu  foundf  at  the  bara,  and  you 
who  went  there  besides  ? 

A.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  formed  into  rank  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  Brandreth  and  William  Turner. 

Q,  Did  you  receive  any  thing  to  carry  ? 

ji.  Yes,  a  bag  of  bullets. 

Q.  From  whom  ? 

A.  From  George  Bramley. 

Q.  What  orders  were  then  given  you  ? 

A.  Brandreth  ordered  us  to  march. 

Q.  For  what  place  ? 

A.  For  a  field  of  Mr.  Topham's. 

Q.  Is  that  Topham's  close. 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  marched  away,  what  was  done  with  the 
pikes  that  you  had  that  were  more  than  the  people  wanted 
who  were  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  them  taken  up,  but  I  suppose  they 
were  taken  away. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  carrying  more  than  one 
pike  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  several  that  had  two  pikes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  whether  George  Weightman  carried  any 
thing  besides  his  gun  ? 

Jl.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  In  your  way  to  Topham's  close  were  any  houses 
attacked  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  arms  taken  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  I  did  not  see  them  taken. 

Q,  Whose  house  was  the  first  attacked  i 

A.  James  Hardwicke's. 

Mr.  Gumey.  I  believe,  according  to  the  plan,  it  is 
Samuel  Hardwicke's,  my  Lord. 

A.  It  is  father  and  son ;  the  father's  name  is  Samuel  and 
the  «on'9  James. 
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Q.  The  first  house  was  Hardwicke's  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q,  Whose  house  was  the  second  ? 
A.  The  company  went  away  to  Henry  Tomlinson's ; 
1  did  not  go  with  them. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  march  for  Topham's  close  ? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Who  did  you  expect  to  meet  there? 

A.  The  Pentridge  people. 

Q.  Who  had  told  you  they  would  meet  you  there  f 

A.  George  Weightman  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Did  any  more  persons  join  you  at  Topham's  close? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Who  ? 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  and  his  two  sons. 

Q.  Had  they  arms  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ? 

A,  Pikes. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.  Had  they  all  pikes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gumey.  Had  the  Pentridge  people  met  you  there 
as  you  expected  ? 

^.  No. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that,  what  was  agreed  to  be  done? 

A.  George  Weightman  took  the  bag  of  bullets. 

Q.  The  bag  of  bullets  which  you  had  carried  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  said  he  would  go  by  the  wire-mill,  and  if 
he  met  the  Pentridge  people  he  would  turn  them  to  Peu- 
tridge-lane-end. 

Q.  Did  he  go  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  any  persons  with  him  ? 

A.  He  and  several  others  there  left  us. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  or  mostly  armed  those  that 
went  with  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  armed  or  not  when 
they  went  with  him. 

Q.  They  were  part  of  those  who  had  marched  with  you  ? 
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'A.  Ves^  Miles  Baooa  and' Samuel  Marriott  were  two*  of 
them. 

Q.  What  had  they  ? 

A,  Samuel  Marriott  had  a  gun  when  he  went. to. the 
close ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  had  when  he  went  with  them. 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  the  party  that  you  remai^ied 
with  go? 

Jl.  To  Elijah  Hall's.  *        .' 

Q.  Brandreth  commanded  yoiir  party  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q;  And  Turner  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  gun  taken  from  Mr.  Hall  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taken  by  force,  or  did  he  give  it  willingly  ?  . ; 

A.  It  was  demanded  by  Brandreth ;  he  did  not  gi'i^e  it 
willingly. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  do  any  thing,  or  threaten  him  f  . 
cil.' Yes;  he  said  he  should  break  the  door  opeoV  if  .be 
did  not  give  it  him. 

Q.  Was  any  person  of  his  family  forced  to  go  with  you^ 

A.  Yes.  ,      ' 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  forced  to  go  with  you  ? 

A.  Elijah  Hall's  son.  .  > 

Q'  Was  Manchester  Turner  one  of  your  party  ther^f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Robert  Turner?  ' 

A,  'Yes. 

Q.  And  Barker? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  ?     :' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  his  sons  ? 

A.  Yes.  

Q,  Swaine  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  many  others  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Barker's  saying  any  thing?  * 
Vol.  II,  C  c 


M.  Ye«;  h6  saiti  to  Btijab  UaU,  he  hiid  ^Uu^efl  ibr  tliat 
day  to  come  long,  but  it  bad  come  at  last. 

Q.  To  wbose  bouse  did  you  go  next  i 

A.  To  haac  WaJkwr's- 

Q;  Were  doy  arms^  takti^  there  i  « 

A  YJesw 

Q.  What? 

^.  A  pistol. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistoi? 

j1.  a  brass  pistol. 

Q.  Who  had  that  pistol  for  that  night  aisi:  monmilg  .^ 

^.  Brandreth. 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you  go  naxt  ? 

^.  Henry  Bestwick's. 

Q.  What' i9u»'d«>iie these? 

A  t  did^  not  see^  what  was  done  ttidce? 

Q.  Did  you  hear  ? 

A.  Y«i>  li  beasFd  tba^\Kii;idowa  bcokeii. 

6.  Yo»,heav4lhewiii&)ws»bvoken^  bttt:jK)U:weEe  notiso 
near  as  to  see  what  they  did  r 

^  Kb. 

Q.  To  wbose  house  did  you  go  next  ? 

A.  toSaBiudliHttnt'oi 

Q.  Were  you  entertained  with  any  tiuag  tbeie  ? 

-A;  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  ? 

A.  Bread,  and  cheese,  and  beer. 

Q.  Did  any  persons  go  with  you  from  that  houje>? 

A,*  X  es. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  Samuel  Hunt,  and  his  iDali«. 

Q.  Is  that  Daniel  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  arms  with  them  \ 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 
'   il.  To  wbose  bouse  did  you  go  next  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Hepwortb's. 

Q,  Was  any  violence  used  to  get  into  that  bousfe? 

A.  Y^K  ' 
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Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  Brandreth ;  Brandreth  went  to  the  door^  and  begao 
thundering. 

Q.  And  by  any  other  person  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ? 

A.  Samuel  Hunt. 

a.  What  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  threw  a  ston«  at  the  door. 

Q.  What  sort  of  stone  ? 

A.  Apparently  a  coping  stone, 

Q.  To  break  the  door  open  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Brandretb  and  the  other  demand  anything  to 
be  given  out  of  the  house  f 

■tf  •   jl  es. 

Q.  What? 

A,  The  arms< 

Q.  Were  the  arms  given  out  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  given  out  at  first  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Upon  that,  was  the  kitchen  window  broke  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  fire  into  the  house  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  kill  any  body  ? 

A.  Yes, 

43.  Who  ? 

J.*  Robert  Walters. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hepworth*8  servant  ? 

jA*   jl  es. 

,  Q.  Upon  thai; -were  the  arms  given  out } 

j4.  Yes. 

Qi,  To  irhat  place  did  your  party  next  proceed 'I 

A.  Towards  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Q.  Upon  the  road- tb  Fenlri€tgerlane*c*nd>  did'yoii  ni^ct 
any  other  party  to  join  you. 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  party  upon  the  road  \^heh  wo'^ot 
there. 

c  c  2 
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Q.  Did  that  party  join  yours  ? 
'A.  Yes;  they  joined  us  a  little  while  after. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  With  guns  and  pikes  ? 
4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  party  leave  the  rest^  and  go  to  a 
farm  called  Buckland  Hollow  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  did  they  do  there  f 

A,  I  do  not  know ;  I  heard  a  disturbance  there. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  what  they  did ;  you  did  not  go  ? 

A.  No. 

•Q.  Were  any  other  houses  attacked  ? 

A.  Yes,  several. 

Q,  Were  their  arms  taken  ? 

A,  1  did  not  see  them  taken. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  called  for  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  heard  them  at  folks's  doors, calling  them  up. 

Q,  And  calling  for  their  arms  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  then  march  ? 
y  A.  We  then  went  a  little  higher  into  the  lane,  towards 
Pentridge,  and  we  were  then  formed  into  rank,  we  and  the 
others  who  had  joined  us. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  formed  into  rank  f 

A.  Brandreth  and  William  Turner. 

Q,  Did  Brandreth  enquire  for  any  description  of  per- 
sons there  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  For  whom  ? 

A.  He  asked  if  there  were  men  in  the  ranks  who  had 
been  soldiers,  or  in  the  militia,  or  knew  discipline. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  wanted  with  them  ? 

A.  If  there  were,  they  must  turn  out,  and  keep  the  men 
in  order. 

.  Q,  Upon  that,  did  any  men  turn  out  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  f 

A.  Charles  Swaine. 
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Q.  Had  he  been  io  the  militia  ?. 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Williarn  Turner,  I  believe,  had  been  a  soldier? 

A.  Yes,  many  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth,  and  Turner,  and  Swaine,  foj*m  you 
into  ranks  like  soldiers  ? 

A.  We  were  formed  in  when  Swaine  turned  out. 

Q.  How  tv^ere  the  men  ivith  guns  placed  f 

A,  First,  two  and  two. 

Q.  And  where  were  the  pikes  put  i 

A*  They  were  put  next, 

Q.  Were  you  then  marched  to  Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  George  Weightman,  and  his  party  there,  join 
you? 

A.  I  saw  George  Weightman  again  at  Pentridge  town- 
•  end. 

Q,  At  Pentridge  town-end  were  any  more  bouses  at- 
tacked ? 

A.  Yes;  there  was  Brandreth,  and  Turner,  arid. them, 
were  calling  folks  up. 

Q.  Who  besides  Brandreth  and  Turner ;  did  Weigh- 
man  join  in  it? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  in  particular;  I  saw  him  in  the 
street,  but  I  did  not  see  him  at  any  body's  house» 

Q.  Was  he  with  the  party  when  it  was  done  ? 

A,  Yes,  he  was  in  the  street  along  with  the  party  when 
it  was  done. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  William  Booth's  house  one  of  those  that 
were  attacked  i 

A.  Yes,  i  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  George  Weightman  do  any  thing 
with  respect  to  any  thing  belonging  to  Mr.  Booth  ? 
A,  I  saw  him  with  Mr.  Booth's  poney  at  his  gate. 

Q.  What  did  he  desire  you  to  do  with  respect  to  that 
poney?.      _ 

A.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  a  leg  on,  for  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Storer,  who  pretended  to  be  sick. 

c  c  3 
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Q.  Was  Storer  a  person  wko  had  been  forced  out  of  hi» 
house? 

jd.  I  uBderstood  so. 

■ 

Q.  Did  you  help  Storer  on  i 

4-  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  on,  or  fall  off, 

A.  He  fell  off  before  he  had  gone  far. 

0.  I  believe  Storer  was  at  litst  left  behind  ? 

it.  Yes,  I  belieye  he  was. 

Q.  Who  had  the  poney  thep  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  bad  it  then. 

C2.  To  what  place  were  you  tben  marehed  ? 

A-  To  Butterley  furnace. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  George  Wdghtman  leave  you  be- 
fore you  went  to  Butterley  furnace  i 

A.  He  was  not  with  us  at  Butterley  furnace^  but  I  do 
not  know  when  he  parted  from  us. 

Q.  At  Buuerley  fumaee  you  saw  Mr.  Goodwin,  I  be- 
lieve ? 

A.  VeSi 

Q.  I  shall  notask  you  what  passed  there ;  we  shall  laar^t 
ifc^ttjetter  frpm  him;'-pHwere  you  then  marched  to  Ripley  i 

A.  Yes,  to  Ripley  town-end. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there  i 

A.  Braadreth  cMrdered^  us  to  halt^  and  to  gire  thret 
bpzzas. 

Q.  fqv  what  purpose  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  what  purpose. 

Q.  Where  were  you  viarcbed  to  than  i 

A.  To  Codnor. 

Q.  At  what  house  at  Codnor  did  yon  3top  ? 

A.  The  Glass  House  public-house. 

Q,  What  refreshment  had  your  party  there  ? 

A,  Some  ale. 

Q.  To  what  amount  i 

A.  Eight  and  twenty  shillings. 

Q.  Were  any  men  forced  out  of  a  farm  yard  near  Codv^ 
nor,  to  join  your  party  f 

A.  I  believe  there  were. 
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Q.  How  many  i 

J.  Three. 

Q,  Were  you  then  marched  on  to  Langley  millf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  Langley  mill } 

A*  George  Weightnian* 

Q,  Coming  as  from  whence  ? 

4*  From  Nottingham,  I  understood. 

'Q.  Was  be  on  Booth's  poucy  i 

A.  He  was  on  a  poney. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  all  ? 

A.  Brandreth  and  some  of  the  company  surroundeid  him, 
and  asked  him  how  they  were  going  on  at  Nottingham. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  i 

A.  He  said  the  people  had  risen,  the  town  was  taken, 
and  the  soldiers  were  in  their  harracks. 

Q.  Did  he  say.  what  you  were  to  do  with  your  partly  f 

A.  And  w^  were  to  march  forward. 

Q.  Were  you  matched  forward  i 

At  jL  es. 

Q.  And  how  far  did  you  go  with  them  ?    , 

A.  Two  or  three  miles  bevoad  Eastwood. 

Q.  Towards  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then,  I  believe,  you  turned  back  and  leftth^n  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Had  any  accident  happened  to  Robert  Walters, 
before  you  left  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  1  untlerstood  he  was  shot. 

Q.  By  a  gun  going  off  by  accident  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  time  George  Weightman  met  you,  till 
Robert  Walters  was  wounded,  had  George  Weightman 
accompanied  your  party  i 

A.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  did  not  see  him  any  more  after 
we  were  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  The  prisoner  was  with  you  at  Hardwicke's  and  Tou^- 
linson's  i 

c  c  4 
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A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  at  Tomlinson's  or  dot; 
he  was  at  Hardwicke's. 

Q.  Then  Hardwicke's  was  the  only  house. you  can  state 
he  was  at,  before  you  came  to  Pentridge-lane-end  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  not  at  Hepworth's,  and  the  other  houses  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

A.  No.  ... 

Q.  You  say  he  was  in  the  street  of  Penlridge,  when  they 
were  knocking  people  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  something  of  the  kind  done  ut  Pen- 
tridge-lane-end ? 

A,  Yes,  there  was. 

Q,  It  was  from  Pentridge-lane-end  he  went  off  to  Not- 
tingham ? 
'•  A,  I  saw  him  in  Pentridge. 

Q.  He  went  from  Pentridge  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  was  not  with  us  at  Butterley. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  when  he  got  on  the  horse  to  go  ? 

A,  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Between  Butterley  and  Pentridge  you  missed  him  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  he  came  back  in  the  way  you  have  stated  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  After  Langley  mill,  you  did  not  see  him  at  all  ? 

v'   A.  No.-  ''•:•' 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrom  morning,  eight  o'clochi 
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SPECIAL  ASSIZE,  DERBY. 

Friday,  24th  October,  1817. 


George  Weightman  was  set  to  the  bar. 

Henry  Tomlinson,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

Q.  You  are  a  farmer  I  believe,  and  live  in  Southwing- 
field  Park? 

A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Monday  evening  the  9th  of 
June,  any  person  coming  to  you  from  Hardwicke's  house? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  theev^iing  was  that  ? 

A.  When  he  came  to  our  house  it  might  be  abpi^t 
a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock, 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  he  told  you,  what  did 
you  do  ?  *   . 

A.  I  locked  up  the  door  and  went  out  into  the  yard. 

Q.  Did  you  go  alone  into  the  yard,  or  did  any  person 
go  with  you  ? 

A.  My  wife  w^nt  with  me  into  the  yard. 

Q.  After  you  had  got  into  the  yard,  did  you  perceive 
any  persons  coming  towards  the  house  ? 

Af  Yes. 

Ct.  About  how  many  might  there  be  ? 

A.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  between  thirty  and 
forty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? 

A.  They  were  armed.     '  * 
"     Q.  What  with  ? 
*   A.  Some  with  spikes  and  some  with  guns.  > 

Q.  What  did  they  first  do  ?  * 

A.  They  went  up  to  my  door  and  began  for  to  rattlei 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? 

A:  I  went  up  to  them/ and  asked  them  whut  they 
wanted. 
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Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  That  ihey  "wanted  me  and  my  ignru 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  told  them  they  must  have  irather. 

Q,  What  did  they  say  i 

A.  I  told  them  that  the  gun  was  not  at  home,  it  was^ 
gone  to  Ashover  to  be  mended. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  that  i 

A.  They  said  I  must  open  the  door,  or  they  would  break 
it ;  and  I  must  find  the  gun,  or  they  would  search  the 
liouse. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  i 

A,  I  opened  the  door  and  there  were  two  men  that  fol- 
lowed me  in,  the  captain  and  another  man. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  the  house  what  did  they  do  or 
say? 

A.  They  said  they  would  have  the  gun,  and  1  went  into 
another  room  to  fetch  it  out. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  it  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  brought  it  into  the  bouse,  and  i!he  captaia 
demanded  and  took  it. 

Q.  After  they  had  taken  the  gun  did  they  go  out? 

A.  Yes,  he  went  out  of  the  door  and  took  the  gun  with 
him  ;  and  1  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  stood  at  the 
door. 

Q.  While  you  were  standing  at  the  door  did  they  say 
any  thing  to  you  ? 

A»  Yes  ;  he  said  **  come  you  must  go  and  all.'^ 

a.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  The  captain. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  would  not ;  he  said  '^  You  had  better  go 
while  to-night  than  stop  till  the  morning,"  that  there  was 
a  great  gang  coming  irom  Sheffield,  and  a  great  cloud  out 
of  the  North  that  would  sweep  all  before  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  aay  to  that  i 

A.  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  \  he  presented  his  gun  andy 
#ware  be  would  shoot  me  if  I  would  not  go  ;  I  told  him  I 
would  go  a  little  way,  but  it  should  not  be  far. 
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Q.  What  i 

A.  He  said  they  wer«  going  to  Nottingham,  and  ihey 
should  be  at  Nottingtiaai  by  half-fNist  eight  or  imeo'dock^ 
I  am  not  sure  which. 

Q,  Was  any  diing  said  about  London  ? 

ji.  Yes ;  he  said  they  should  not  need  to  go  further  tiian 
Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken  by  the  time  they 
got  thither. 

Q,  Did  they  force  you  to  go  with  them  i 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  Were  any  arms  put  into  your  hands  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What? 

A.  They  gave  me  a  spike. 

Q,  On  their  giving  you  a  spike  what  did  they  do  i 
A.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  have  my  own  gun  a«d  diey 
would  not,  they  said  they  would  make  me  carry  a  spike. 

[Several  pikes  were  produced  and  laid  upen  the  tabie.'} 

Q.  By  a  spike,  what  kind  of  instrument  do  you  mean  i 
A,  Like  that,     (pointing  out  one  of  the  pikes.) 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  George  Weightman  among  the 
party? 

A.  When  we  went  down  from  the  door^  he  was  io  the 
yard. 

Q,  Had  you  known  him  before  ? 

A»   I  es. 

Q,  Which  way  did  the  party  proceed  i 

A'  They  went  as  if  they  were  going  for  Nottiagham, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  suppose,  I  want  to  know  whether 
they  went  in  the  direction  towards  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Why  it  is  not  a  direct  turnpike  road  to  NottiBgham^ 

Q.  Would  it  lead  tp  N^tUog^am^  goiog  in  that  way  i 
A,  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  Bid  you  go  on  thetame  way* 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  After  y<?u'  hud  gone  on  some  little  way,  did  you 
speak  to  George  Weigh tman  ? 

ji.  Yes ;  I  spoke  to  him  before  I  went  out  of  the  yattl. 
..    Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

wi.  I  lit.  upon  him  in  the. yard,  and  asked  him,  "Are 
you  one  ?"  and  he  said  "  Yes." 

Q.  Upon  his  saying  "  yes,"  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

:k>  I  told  him,  I  thought  it  was  a  very  hard  case  to  take 
me,  and  leave  my  wife  by  herself  in  such  a  lonely  spot. 

Q,  What  further  did  you  say  ? 

^.  H  e  said  it  was  a  hard  case  ;  I  must  go  a  little  bit, 
and  I  might  turn  again.  > 

Q.  How  far. did  you  go? 

A,  About  three  hundred  yards,  as  near  as  I  could  guess. 

Q.  When  you  had  got  three  hundred  yards,  what  then 
happened  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  nudge,  took  my  spike,  and 
bid  me  to  turn  again.  • 

^   Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? 

A.  Yes;  Weightman  was  a  friend  of  mine  that  night, 
or  else  I  should  have  fared  worse.  :  , 

Q.  Had  you  known  him  for  some  time  i^ 

A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  You  went  home  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross* 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  should  think  I  have  known  him  for  these  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.  I  have  no  great  acquaintance  with  him,  you 
know.  ,  .  • 

Q,  You  have  known  him  from  a  child  f 
^'  A-No. 

Q.  About  what  age  was  he  when  you  first  knew  him  ? 

j^.  I  cannot  justly  say. 

Q,  He  was  a  boy  at  that  time,  was  not  he  ? 

Jt.  He  was  groWn  up  a  man  when  I  knew  him. 

'Qi  How  far  did  he  live  from  you  ? 

A,  About  three  miles. 

Q.  I  am  told  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knawing 
his  general  character  for  some  time  past  ? 
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A.  Why  yes  ;  I  never  heard  any  thing  jparticular  against 
i^e  man  ^hi)e  this  broke  out ;  the  man  always  seemed  a 
very  civil  and  decent  character^  for  any  thing  I  heard.        t 

Q.  Was  be  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man  ? 

A,  Yes ;  he  always  appeared  a  very  civil  man ;  amaiv 
always  very  civil  when  he  came  to  me. 

•  .SI 

Mr.  Henry  Bestwick  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gurney.       ,    -^ .   . 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  residing  at  South  wing- 
field  Park  ? 
-'  A.  Yes.  '    •      .       •    .'  ) 

A.  On  the  night  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June,  was  your' 
house  attacked  by  any  party  of  people  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  what  hour  ? 

A^  About  half  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  your  house  biroken  open  ?  * 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  arms  taken  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What? 

A.  A  gun. 

Q.  Had  you  before  that  time  heard  any  thing  from  the 
prisoner  of  what  was  to  happen  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  had  a  conversation  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  The  prisoner  and. his  brother  Joseph  are,  I  believe/^ 
by  trade  sawyers. 

A.  Yes.-         •  '  '     . 

Q.  On  the  Saturday  before  that  Monday,  were  they  do-^ 
ing  work  for  you  as  sawyers  ?  • 

A,  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  State  what  passed  between  you  ?  '■       ' 

A.  I  had  been  much  alarmed  from  the  conversation  tliat 
had  been  regularly -spoken  of  for  some  days  before.  I 

Q.  Inconsequence  of  that  alarm,  did  you  say  arty  thing 
to  the  prisoner  and  his  brother  ?       -  V  - 

'  A.  Yes;  he  and  his  brother  were  sowing  titeher  form^^ 
it  was  intended  for  the  roofing  of  a  building^'thatl  hadi-  '' 
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jk  I  said  t<k  WagbtBaon^  tlj^re  Waat  sUtfh  si  report  of  m 
ire  volutioiir  taking  plaee. 

Q.  Give  it  us  iii(  tb%  fiist  pers<Mi:>  there  ks  Mkch  a  report 
of  ftDevofaittoii  tftkkig  plao»  i 

Jifr.  Deii»ian    Did ke sa;  tlm  to' both  of  tlsem.^ 

Mr.  Gumey.    You  said  it  to  both  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  bvlb  workmg;  Otte  abo^,  and  the  other 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  ^*  there  is  such  a  report  of  a  revi^utloa 
lalwg;P^«i"  whai> fordid? 

A.  ''That  it  is  of  no  sigpufie^o»tcdkirig,of  buikliiigfj 
or  of  going  on  with  any  other  business.'' 

Q.  What  answer  did  the  prisoner  giye  to  this  i 

A.  He  said,  he  belief  ed'  the  d^  and  the  hoar  wens  fixed 
when  the  whole  nation^  was  escpecstcd  to  rise ;  aod  before 
the  middle  of  the  week,  he  believed  there  would  be  ban- 
dreds  of  thousands  in  arms;  aad  he  said  there  were  meii 
appointed  all  over  the  nation,  or  the  country,  I  catmot  say 
lyhich  word  he  used. 

Q.  To  do  what  i 

A*  To  tate  coouaand  of  suck  and  lateh  oompanies-of 
men;  and  he  said  he  did  ac^  think  theie  waa  a  house 
withiafiftf  miWbat  whai  it  was*  knowh-  what  fire  arms 
t)ifi^  bud  in  it^r^aad  he^i  believed  they  would  be  caUed' fait 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  Peak^? 

A.  That  conversation  was  spoken;  but  I  think  if  I  re- 
^ooileel^ifiig^vit  wm^iBMi  liahmA^i. 

Q.  Was  he  present  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  What  did  his  bsothef'  9ef\  id  tus  presedoe  i 

A-  l^miA  dMt'tbejt' W0«khbe  oomftDg  o«to£  thc^  Pbak 
like  cloud94 

Qn,  Abjt  tUni^mbte  ? 

A.  That  is  the  greatest  ifiag^  tha(^  I  r^eeUecU 

Qk  Oa'  jJM  reaBtambae  i^^^  WeightaiAa  saying  aajT 
lhii%^»iift^aQket>r;^ 
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A.  Yes;  he  said  this  wouM  QOt {Niam like. Ae.  bkmket 
business  at  Manchester. 
Q.  Any  thing  more  ? 
A^  \  do  not:  ceooUecdt. 

Cross-examined  by-  Mr.  Denman, 

Q.  Did  this  young  man  often  work  for  you  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  i 

A.  I  did  know  him^  but  that  was  about  all  I  could  saj* 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  tim^  be  ever  worbed  £of  yov  i 

A.  Never  in  his  life  before  these  two  days. 

Q.  Perjiapsr  you  bav«  bad  no  opportooit^  of  knowing 
what  his  general  character  has  been  ? 

A,  I  never  knew  much  about  him  in  my  life,,  except 
that  I  knew  him  if  I  met  bim  on  the  road. 

Qt  You  uai^d  ta  speak  tx>  him  if  you  met  him  ? 

A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  How  lardidyou.  live  from  him  J 

A.  Hardly  two  miles. 

Henry  Taylor  mom, 
Examined  by  Mr.  Reader. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  abutdoer.  at  Soulhwiogfiekb? 

A)^  Yes* 

Q.  Were  you  and  any  body  with  you^  your  $<hi^  a«Hl'. 
WiilliaaijSinftb^  attom  Ut^to  die!hauae:o£Jfohii;Wilkinse(]a 
on  the  night  of  Monday  the  9thi  ofJIane  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  jj(Hk  feavie  yoMCOwnihouae;? 

A.  At  nearly  ten  n'cbek*, 

Q.  Yourself^  your  son  Samuel,  and  William  Smiths? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  met  any(  peosonfi  as  ytm  wKte  gotof^  theraf 

il.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner,  George  Weightmaa?' 

A.  Yes,  he  met  us.  .     . » 

Q.  Between  your  house  and  WilkifMittk/ 

A.  Yesr. 
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"  Q.  Was  any  body  else  with  him  ? 

ji.  Several. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?  • 

ji.  There  was  James  Taylor,  and  Benjamin  Taylor,  said 
Joseph  Taylor,  and  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Q.  The  person  to  whose  house  you  were  going  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.     I   thought  you  said  you  were 
going  to  the  house  of  John  Wilkinson  ? 

A.  His  father's.  '^ 

Mr.  Reader*    Those  persons  you  knew  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were   there  any  others  besides,  whom    you  ^fd 
not  know  ? 

A.  Yes,  several. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  f 

A.  Yes,  they  had   spikes  ;    James   and  Joseph    and 
Benjamin  Taylor,  all  had  spikes. 

Q.  By  spikes  do  you  mean  these  sort  of  things  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  any  body  else  spikes  besides  them  ? 

A.  1  cannot  recollect  that  there  were  any  others. 

Q.  Were  the  handles  peeled  or  not  peeled  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  they  were  peeled.  ^ 

Q.  Had  the  prisoner,  George  Weightman,  any  thing 
with  him  I        ' 

*A.  1  cannot  recollect  that  he  had  at  first,  but  he  took 
up  a  bag  of  bullets  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Was  that  soon  after  you  joined  them? 

A.  Directly  upon  the  same  spot.- 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  say  any  thing  to  you  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  They  demanded  my  son  first  to  go. 

Q.  To  go  with  them  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Your  son  Samuel  f 

A.  Yes,  and  George. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  George,  the  prisoner  i 
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A.  Yes,  he  got  bold  of  my  son's  collar  and  pulled  him 
on  to  the  turnpike-road. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  him  i 

A.  He  insisted  upon  his  going  along  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  insisted^  or  George  Weiglitman 
insisted  ? 

A.  George  Weigh tman  insisted. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  do  ? 

A.  Nothing  particular  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  he  giveliim  any  thing? 

A.  Either  he  or  James  Taylor  gave  him  a  spike. 

Q.  Such  a  kind  of  thing  as  one  of  those  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  thing  to  you  ? 

jd.  Yes,  then  they  insisted  upon  my  taking  one. 

Q.  A  pike  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes. 

,Q.  What  did  you  say  or  do  ? 

A,  I  told  them  I  had  rather  not ;  they  insisted  upon 
my  going ;  I  said  very  well,  I  can  go  without  a  spike ; 
James  Taylor  gave  me  one,  and  would  insist  upon  my 
taking  it;  he  said  it  was  easier  for  me  to  carry  one,  than 
for  them  to  carry  so  many  a  piece. 

Q.  Had  any  of  them  more  than  one  a  piece  i 

A.  Them  three  had  three  or  four  a-piece,  the  Taylor's. 

Q.  They  were  carrying  three  or  four  a-piece  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  spike  or  not  i 

A.  Yes,  I  took  the  spike. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  right  to  the  wire-mill. 

Q«  You  have  spoken  of  William  Smith,  did  he  go 
with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  go  willingly  i 

A.  He  was  not  willing ;  but  he  see'd  we  were  forced 
to  go. 

Q.  Then  you  say  you  proceeded  towards  th^  wire-mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 
VoL.IL  Dd 
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0,.  You  say  you  tvere  going  from  your  house  to  Jt}lm 
Wilkinson's  ? 

A.  Yed. 

Ct.  And  in  your  road  you  met  those  persons  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  to  John  Wilkinson's  ? 
J.  No. 

Q.  Tliey  turned  you  towards  the  wire-mill  ? 
ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  way  were  the  prisoner  and  the  party  witk 
him  coming  ftoai  when  vou  met  them  ? 
A,  From  towards  Wilkinson's. 
Q.  Did  you  all  proceed  to  the  wire-miill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  carried  the  bullets  ? 
A.  George  Weigh tman. 
Q.  Quite  on  to  the  wire-mill? 
j4,  I  think  so  ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Q.  What  was  done  when  you  got  to  Marriott's,   the 
wire-mill  i 

A.  There  were  two  or  three  went  up  to  the  door,  and 
insisted  upon  his  gun,  and  Marriott's  son  to  go  along 
with  them. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  be  in  bed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  noise  at  the  door,  or  about  the 
house  ? 

A.  They  rattled  the  door. 
Q.  What  answer  was  made?. 

j4.  Young  Marriott  said  the  gun  was  out  of  repair  j  and 
as  for  himself,  he  should  not  go, 
Q.  What  was  said  to  that  ? 

ji.  They  said,  out  of  repair  or  in,  they  would  insist  upon 
having  the  gun  ;  and  if  he  would  deliver  the  gun,  they 
lYonld  excuse  him. 

Q.  Was  the  gun  delivered  ? 
.i0*   J,  es« 
Q,  By  whom  ? 
A.  Young  Marriott  d^^livered  it. 
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Q.  Out  of  the  window  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  Did  you  then  go  away  ? 

A,  Yes,  very  shortly  after. 

Q.  Were  you  joined  before  you  left  Marriott's,  by  a^y 
other  party  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  party  came  into  the  yard  from  old 
Pentridge,  and  joined  us  there. 

Q.  In  the  yard,  .^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  went,  away  ?  • 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Who  carried  the  bullets? 

A,  I  think  George  Weightman  carried  the  bullets  half 
^ay  up  to  the  turnpike  road. 

I Q.  The  turnpike  road  from  Chesterfield  to  Derby,  do 
you  mean  f 

A.  Yes;  and  then  he  delivered  them  to 'another  man^ 

Q.  Do  you.  know  who  that  other  man  was? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  the  other  party  then  go  to  ? 

A.  Up  to  the  turnpike  road ;  and  theu  the  biggest  part 
of  them  went  to  Mr.  Lister's. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  ? 

A.  The  others  went  to  Pentridge, 

Q.  Down  the  road  ? 

A.  Up  the  hill. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  what  the  party  were  to  go  to  Li^ier's 
for? 

A.  It  was  not  mentioned  further  tb^n  that  they  irere 
going  to  fetch  two  guns,  which  they^aid  Iii^ter  had. 

Q.  Did  you  go-with  that,  party,  or  the  other  ? 

A.'  I  wetit  to  Pentridge. 

Q,  Which  did  Weightman,  the  prisoner^  go  wuh  ? 

A.  To  Pentridge. 

Q.  You  went  with  his  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  in  Pentridge  ? 

A.  To  old  Mrs,  Weightman*s  there,  at  first. 

D  d  2 
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Q.  Did  the  prisoner  Weightman  go  with  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  had  got  the  bullets  then  ? 
A.  George  Weightman. 
Q»  He  had  got  them  again  then  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  of  any  other  bullets  ? 
A.  Yes ;  we  went  up  just  above  the  wire  mill ;  as  we  were 
going  towards  the  road,  James  Taylor  said  there  were 
another  bag  of  bullets  or  two,  that  were  gone  up  the  park. 
Q.  Through  Southwingfield  park  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  and  the  prisoner  go  from  Mrs. 
Weightman's  ? 

A.  I  went  no  further ;  the  prisoner  said  that  he  would  go 
to  his  brother  William's,  with  the  bullets ;  and  he  went, 
and  a  man  or  two  with  him,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  to  William's  i 

A,  I  saw  him  go  through  William's  gate^  into  the  yard. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  after  that  ? 

A.  I  returned  home. 

Q.  You  got  away,  and  returned  home  i 

A.  Yes,  I  did.  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  Tophara's  close  i 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Topham  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  close  near  his  house  i 

A>  There  are  two  Topham's. 

Q.  It  is  near  Frichley-lane  f 

A,  They  are  both  near  Frichley-lane. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Wilkinson's  \ 

A.  One  of  them  is  witliin  three  hundred  yards  of  Wil- 
kinson's house  ? 

Q.  How  far  is  the  other  from  Wilkinson's  house  I 

A.  As  far  again,  I  dare  say.  .  • 

Q.  Then  the  other  is  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
Wilkinson's  I 

A.  Yes. 
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Samuel  Taylor  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Reynolds. 

Q.  Are  you  the  son  of  Henry  Taylor  f 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  On  the  9th  of  June  last,  did  you  live  with  your  fa- 
ther at  Southwingfield  park  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  and  William  Smith  and  your  father, 
going  towards  Wilkinson's  on  that  night  of  the  9th  of 
June? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  hour  i 

A.  About  ten  o'clock,  or  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Q.  In  going  there,  were  you  met  by  any  number  of 
persons  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure ;  about  half  a  score  perhaps. 

Q.  Was  George  Weightman,  the  prisoner,  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ? 

il.  He  came  to  me,  and  insisted  upon  my  going  with 
him  \ 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him  ? 

A.  No,  I  said  nothing  to  him ;  I  refused  going  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  he  then  do  any  thing  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  collared  me,  and  insisted  on  my  going  with 
him. 

Q.  Where  were  you ;  where  did  he  take  you  when  he 
collared  you  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  he  pushed  me  into 
the  middle  of  it. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  given  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  George  Weightman  gave  me  a  pike. 

Q.  Was  it  like  one  of  those  ? 

Dd  3 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Taylor's  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  James  Taylor  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Benjamin  Taj^Ior  ? 
il.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Joseph  Taylor  ? 
Jl,  Yes. 

C^.  Were  they  there  ? 
-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  ? 
A,  Yes,  they  all  carried  three  or  four  pikes. 
Q,  Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sainuel  Marriott 
ithere  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  had  a  bag,  which  I  expected  were  bullets. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  I  expected  were  bullets  ; '" 
iid  you  heiiar  any  thing  said  about  what  they  were  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  mentioned  what  was  in  the  bag  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  some  of  the  party  mention  that  they 
were  bullets. 

Ci.  Was  that  bag  given  by  Marriott  to  anybody  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  f 

j4.  To  George  Weightman. 

Q,  To  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yciu  have  told  us  you  were  going  to  Wilkinson's; 
which  way  did  the  party  go,,  to  or  from  Wilkinson's,  when 
you  joined  the  party  ? 

A.  They  were  coming  down  Boden-lane  when  I  met 
them,  and  went  towards  Marriott's  f 

Q.  Is  that  the  wire-mill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  party  had  ^ouie^£:iDm  T9pbatai's  close, « would 
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they  have  come  that  way  they  were  going  wl^ea  you  met 
them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  I  am  sure. 

Q.  The  wire  liiill  was  a  different  way  from  Wilkinson's  ? 

ji.  Yes,  it  was  the  way  leading  on  to  Pentridge. 

Q,  You  say  you  went  to  John  Marriott's  at  the  wire 
mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yon  were  there,  did  any  other  persons  join 
you? 

ji.  Yes,  a  party  joined  us. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  Marriott's  the  wire  mill  ? 

ji.  They  insisted  upon  Mr.  Marriott's  gun,  and  also 
one  of  his  sons  to  go  with  them. 

Q.  What  was  said  to  this  demand  ? 

A.  They  refused  to  give  them  the  gun. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  his  son's  going  ? 

A.  And  also  his^son's  going  with  them. 

Q.  What  further  passed  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  party  said,  if  they  would  give  them  the 
gun,  they  would  excuse  his  son  going  with  them  ?  .    . 

Q.  Was  the  gun  then  given? 

J.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  they  then  go  on  towards  Pentridge  ? 

J..  Yes.' 

Q,  Where  did  you  afterwards  go;  did  you  go  to  Mr. 
Lister's  ?  ...         •.•    /  -     r 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  with  you  when  you  went  to  Mr. 
Lister's?  ....>-,      >-.^    .    ,.    ,  -  •        x 

A.  No,  he  was  not. 
Q.  What  had  become  of  him  ? 

J.  He  went  up  towards  Paattidge.  * 

'Q.  Did  a  party  go  with? Wm?  •-> 
A.  I  do  not  know  I  am  sure* 
Q.  What  wai  done  at  Lister's  ? 
J.  They  w'ent  to  the  window  and  demanded  a  gum 
Q.  Did  they  get  the  gun  ? 
"jf.  y^i ;  I  did  not  see  it  given  to  them» 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  they  got  the  gun  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  party  said  they  had  got  the  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  to  Mr.  Sellars's  house  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  That  is  near  Pentridge  mill,  is  not  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  was  done  at  Sellars's  ? 

A.  They  rattled  at  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  they  demand  there  ? 

il.  They  demanded  Mr.  Sellars. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sellars  go  with  them  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher's  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  a  gun  and  a  man  taken  from  Fletcher's  ? 

A.  Yes.  V 

(2.  The  man's  name  was  Shipman,  was  not  itf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next  ? 

A.  To  Mr.  Storer's. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  Storer's  ? 

A.  They  rattled  at  the  door,  and  insisted  on  one  of  Mr. 
Storer's  sons,  and  also  his  gun. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  from  Storer^s,  did  you  get  any 
thing? 

A.  Yes ;  one  of  his  sons  and  a  gun. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  next  ? 

A.  No  where  till  we  got  to  the  Glass  House. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  endeavour  to  get  away ;  do  you 
know  Isaac  Ludlam  ? 

j4.  Yes. 
'     Q.  Did  you  end^vour  to  get  away  anywhere  f 

A.  When  I  got  to  the  Glass  House  I  stopped  at  the  door 
to  get  away. 

Q.  Who  prevented  you,  or  what  prevented  you  ? 

Mr.  Dehman.   It  is  not  right  to  press  any  thing  against 
Ludlam. 

Mr.  Gumey.  It  is  our  duty  to  prove  the  general  conduct 
and  language  of  the  different  conspirators. 
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Mr.  Denman.  It  appears  to  me  something  more  than 
general  conduct. 

Mr.  Gurney,  It  is  all  indicative  of  the  general  plan. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Was  any  thing  done  or  said  to  prevent 
jou  at  that  time  i 

A.  I  expected  he  stopped  at  the  door  to  keep  garrison. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Butterley  ? 

jd.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  went  on  through  Langley  mill  to  East-- 
wood,  did  not  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  I  believe  you  made  your  escape,  did  not 
you? 

A.  Yes,  beyond  Eastwood. 

Crass-Examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  think  you  might  be  with 
the  party  altogether  f 

A.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  The  prisoner  was  not  there  all  the  time,  nor  even  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  much  resistance,  I  believe  you 
knew  it  would  be  unavailing. 

A.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  get  off. 

Q.  But  you  knew  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  in- 
sisted  upon  your  going,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
your  resisting,  was  not  that  so  ;  did  not  you  know  that  it 
was  impossible  for  you  to  resist,  if  they  carried  you  along 
with  the  tide  of  their  numbers,  did  not  you  know  that,  when 
first  they  took  you  with  them  f 

A.  Yes,  I  were  like  to  go  with  them. 

Q.  You  could  not  help  yourself?  well  I  t?ill  not  press 
the  question. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds* 

'  d.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  another  question ;  which  does 
Bpt  arise  out  of  this  ?    Did  you  see  George  Weightman  f 
Jlfr.  Denman.  1  must  object  to  this. 
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IjJlr. Reynolds,  Then  I  would  beg  the  Court  to  ask  whe- 
ther he  saw  George  Weightman,  on  his  return,  at  Langley 
mill?  If  the  Court  have  the  least  doubt  about  putting  it, 

we  will  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.    Did  you  seethe  prisoner  at  the 

bar  afterwards  at  Langley  mill  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  did. 

William  Smith  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Ric/iardson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? 

A.  At  Wingfield  park. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  three  Taylors — JJenjamin,  James, 
and  Joseph  Taylor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  9th  of  June  last  did  you  see  them   at  any 
lime  in  tho  afternoon  or  evening  f 

4.  Yes. 

Q.  About  whaXlime  f 

A.  About  five  otlock. 

Q.  In  the  afteraoon  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anybody  with  them  ? 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  And  Isaac  Ludlam,  junior  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  ? 

''a*  Some  poles. 

Q.  How  many  f 

A-  Three  or  four  apiece  ? 

Q.  They  were  carrying  them  .^ 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  Look  at  those  poles  upon  the  table,  and  tell  me 
whether  they  bore  any  reseniblance  to  theiii  ?  ' 

U.  Yes,  they  resembled  them. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going  ? 

A.  Down  thePark  lane,  towards  James  Taylor's. 

Q,  That  evening  did  you  see  any  of  the  Ludlams  come 
OTt,  or  go  any  where? 

A.  I  saw  them  go  from  home* 
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Q,  Which  of  them  ? 

A.  Old  Isaac,  young  Isaac,  and  William. 

Q.  Isaac's  two  sons. 

A.  Yes ;  and  Samuel  Briddon. 

Q.  From  whence  did  they  go? 

A,  From  Isaac  Ludiam's. 

Q.  From  old  Isaac^s  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Which  way  ? 

A.  They  went  down  the  lane  towards  Boden-lane. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  direction  towards  Tophain's  close? 

A*  Yes,  Boden-lane  is. 

Q^  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  armed  ? 

A.  They  were  armed  with  poles,  a  pole  apiece. 

Q.  Were  those  such  pole^  as  you  had  seen  before  that 
day  ? 

A,  They  appeared  to  be  such  as  I  had  seen  before  that 
day. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  Do  you  mean  similar  to  those  you 
had  seen  before  on  that  day,  or  before  that  day  f 

Mr,  Richardson.  Do  you  mean  similar  to  those  you  had 
seen  in  the  bands  of  the  Taylors  that  day  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  evening  did  you   go   with   the  la^t   uitqess 
Samuel  Taylor  and  anybody  else  ? 
A>  Henry  Taylor. 
Q.  Tovyard's  Wilkinson!s? 
A.  :Yes. 

Q.  In  your  way  there  did  you  meet  any  party  of  men  f 
A,  I  met  a^party  of  menia  Boden-iane. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  i  \ 

A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  ? 
A.  With  poles. 

Q.  Had  the  poles  any  thing  at  the  end  of  ihem  i 
A.  Yes,  jpikes  at  the  end  of  them. 
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Q.  Whea  you  speak  of  poles^  do  you  meaa  poles  with 
spikes  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  George  Weightman, 
with  them  \ 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Way  anything  said  to  you  by  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  demanded  us  to  go. 

Q.  You  and^  the  persons  who  were  with  you  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  obliged  to  go  with  them  ? 

A.  James  Taylor  gave  me  a  pike^  and  demanded  me  to 
go  down  the  lane  with  them ;  we  went  down  to  Boden* 
lane-end. 

Q.  Willingly  or  not? 

A.  We  refused. 
.     Q.  What  then  ? 

A*  We  must  go,  they  told  us. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  They  told  you  you  must  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  to  Marriott's,  at  the  wire-mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  got  a  gun  there  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  into  the  detail  of  these  proceedings; 

did  you  go  from  thence  to  the  Chesterfield  road  f 

A.  We  went  up  Pentridge  common,  and  so  on  to  the 
Derby  road. 

Q.  Did  some  of  them  there  go  oflF  over  the  heath  to- 
wards Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(I.  The  others  went  down  the  turnpike  road  f 

A,  Towards  William  Lister's. 

Q.  .^Did  George  Weightman  go  with  the  party  towards 
Pentridge  f 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  went  with  the  other  party  towards  Lister's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  a  gun  there,  did  not  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Sellars's  ? 
A*  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  Samuel  Fletcher's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  James  Turner's  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  Storer's  i 

ii.  No,  I  did  not  go  there;  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  get  guns  and  men  at  either  of  those  places  f 
A.  At  James  Turner's. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  at  James  Turner's  ? 
A,  James  Turner. 
Q.  To  join  the  party  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Pentridge  with  them,  or  Pentridge- 
lane-end  ? 

A.  Yes,  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  houses  there  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  remain  ? 

A.  On  the  road. 

Q.  While  you  remained  on  the  road,  did  you  hear  any 
of  the  party  rattling  or  knocking  at  any  of  the  houses  there  ? 
A.  I  heard  them  rattling  at  the  doors. 

Q.  I  believe  you  went  with  the  party  to  Butterley,  did 
not  you  f 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  To  Codnor  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  Eastwood  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavour  to  escape  from  themf 
A.  At  Codnor. 
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Q.  Cbold  yoa  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  At  Eastwood  you  did  escape  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  anything  more  of  George  Weightman, 
from  the  time  when  you  parted  with  him,  he  going  towards 
Pentridge  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  going  up  Pentridge  common. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sec  him  at  that  time ;  what  was  he 
doing  ? 

A.  He  was  carrying  a  bag  of  bullets  ;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  bullets. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  meaa  by  saying,  "  they  were  Supposed 
to  be  bullets  r" 

A,  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  the  bag  ? 

A.  Yes,  some  of  the  party  said  they  were  bullets.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  that,  before  you  quitted  the 
party  at  Eastwood  ? 

A.  I  iS&w  him  again  at  Pentridge. 

Q,  What  was  he  doing  then  ? 

A.  He  had  a  horse  then. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  with  the  horse  ;  was  he  leadinj 
it  or  riding  it? 

A.  He  was  leading  it  then. 

Q.  Was  that  Booth's  poney  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whose  poney  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  a  poney  ? 

ji.  Yes,  it  was  a  poney  or  a  horse ;  I  did  not  take  par- 
ticular notice. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  off  with  that? 

jrf.  No,  I  saw  him  in  Pentridge  with  it ;  I  did  not  see 
him  go  off  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again,  before  you  quitted  the  party 
at  Eastwood  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  on  a  bridge ;  Langley  bridge,  I  think 
they  call  it.      . 

Q.  On  horseback  ? 

J.  Yes. 
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Q.  ^bich  way  was  he  coming  ? 

A,  He  was  upon  the  bridge  when  1  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  way  to  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  DW  you  nieet  hira  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  met  him  there,  but  I  saw 
him  tliere. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  more  of  him  after  that,  before 
yo^  quitted  the  party  at  Eastwood  ? 

J.  No. 

Samuel  Marriott  sworn. 

Examined  by   Mr,  Balguy. 

Q.  You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Marriott  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(2.  He  lives  at  the  wire-mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  parisli  of  Southwingfield  ^ 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  with  your  father,  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  June  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  that  night  ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  ?   * 

A,  About  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  all  gone  to  bed  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  disturbed  by  ? 

A.  By  a  quantity  of  men  making  a  noise  nt  the  door, 

Q.  In  consequence  of  this,  did  you  get  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  went  to  the  window. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  the  vfindow  open  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  threw  the  window  open,  and  asked  tliem  what 
they  wanted. 

Q.  Wh^t  answer  did  you  receive? 

A.  They  said  1  must  come  out,  and  go  along  with  ihem. 
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Ci.  Did  they  say  anything  else  ? 

A.  I  denied,  and  they  said,  1  must  come  out ;  and  then 
they  said  I  must  give  them  the  gun  and  all. 

Q.  Upon  their  asking  for  your  gun,  what  did  you  say  ?  . 

A.  I  told  them  we  had  not  one. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  that  ? 

ji.  They  said  they  were  all  our  neighbours,  and  knew 
that  we  had  one. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  else  ? 

A.  They  did ;  they  were  determined  to  have  the  gun  ; 
I  told  them  it  would  do  them  no  good,  there  was  no  lock 
X)n  it ;  to  which  they  said,  lock  or  no  lock,  they  must  have 
the  gun,  and  if  I  would  not  go  down  and  give  it  them,, 
they  would  break  open  the  door ;  I  refused,  and  then  they 
said  something  about  the  pike  men. 

Q.  This  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  the 
party,  the  men  who  were  just  under  your  window  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  another  party  of  men  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  party  of  men  came  down  our  yard, 
who  met  them  just  before  our  house. 

Q.  Was  it  after  they  had  said  something  about  the  pike- 
men,  that  you  saw  the  other  body  of  nien  approach  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  they  got  ? 

A.  I  cannot  very  well  say  what  t,hey  had  got ;  the  first 
party  that  came  to  us  had  fiv^or  six  pikes  when  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  door ;  I  went  down  and  gave  them  the 
gun  at  the  parlour  window. 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  body  or  the  second  body  that  ad- 
vanced towards  the  door  ? 

A.  The  first  body. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  in  all,  do  you  suppose  i 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  I  suppose, 
by  the  appearance  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  knew  the  prisoner,  George  Weightman. 

Q.  He  was  there,  was  he  i 

A.  Yes,  he  was  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Elijah  Hall,  the  elder,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Q.  I  believe  jou  are  a  farmer  and  miller  living  in  South- 
wingfield  Park  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  house  being  attacked  on  th« 
night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q,  A  few  days  before  that,  had  you  seen  the  prisoner, 
George  Weightman,  any  where  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  How  many  days  before,  do  you  think  f 

A.  1  do  not  exactly  recollect. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? 

A.  Perhaps  three  or  four  days  before. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  a  saw  •pit  in  a  field  of  mine. 

Q.  Was  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  ? 

ji.  There  was. 

Q.  At  work  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  his  brother  i 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  they  sawing  timber  at  that  time,  for  Mr.  Best- 
wick  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  you  and 
the  prisoner,  George  Weightman  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  did. 

Q.  Relate,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  what  it  was  that 
be  said  to  you  ? 

A.  I  recollect  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  But  what  you  do  recollect  of  it 

Mr.  Denman.    He  does  not  seem  to  be  certain  that 
there  was  any. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General    Was  there  a  ccHiversation  be- 
tween you  and  him  i 

A.  There  was. 
Vol.  II.  E  k 
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Q.  State,  as  well  as  you  can  recollect^  what  it  was  that 
passed  ? 

A.  George  Weighlman  said,  in  a  few  days  I  should  see 
something  that  I  Uttle  expected ;  that  it  was  well  known 
what  arms  there  were  in  the  country,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  had  proffered  two  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  the  gunpowder  was  for  i 
A.  I  understood,  by  his  discourse,  there  was  to  be  a 
general  rising,  and  that  it  was  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  he  state,  or  did  you  learn  from  him,  what  the 
rising  was  to  be  for  ? 

jd.  I  do  not  recollect  any  more  ? 

Q.  I  asked  you  just  now,  if,  on  the  night  of  the  pth, 
your  house  was  attacked,  about  what  hour  was  that  i 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  attacked  your  house ;  what  per* 
sons  ? 

A.  The  persons  that  I  know  were  Jeremiah  Brandreth^ 
William  Barker,  William  Turner,  Manchester  Turner,  I 
would  say  Robert  Turner. 

Q.  How  many  others  when  first  you  saw  them? 

A,  I  think  there  might  be  nearly  thirty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ? 

A.  With  pikes  and  guns. 

Q.  Pikes  such  as  those. 

A.  Similar  to  those;  and  Manchester  Turner  had  a 
sword. 

Q.  What  did  they  demand  when  they  came  ta  you^ 
house  i 

A.  They  demanded  my  fire  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  at  first  refi^sed  ? 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  any  of  them  say  upon  your  refusal  i 
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A.  They  said,  they  knew  I  had  both  guns  and  pistols, 
and  they  would  have  them. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  used  by  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were ;  they  threatened  to  fire  the  house. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  first  they  came  i 

A.  I  was  in  the  yard. 

Q.  Your  door  was  locked,  I  believe. 

jrf.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  After  those  threats,  I  believe,  the  door  was  opened  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  of  them  went  into  your  house  i 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  go  up  stairs  i 

^.  They  did. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  To  fetch  my  sons  out  of  bed ;  the  captain  had  pre- 
viously threatened  to  blow  my  brains  out  if  I  did  not  fetch 
them  out  myself. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  your  son  down  stairs  f 

J.  They  did. 

Q.  Elijah  Hall  the  younger  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  force  him  to  go  with  them  i 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  they  procure  any  arms  at  your  house  i 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  arms  ? 

A.  They  took  a  gun,  and  they  searched  the  house  ovet 
for  more ;  I  had  another  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in  the 
house,  but  they  did  not  find  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  where  they  were  going  i 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  of  them  ? 

A>  The  captain. 

Q.  That  is  Brandreth? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  yau  i 
'  A.  He  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham* 

Q.  F<Nr  what  purpose  did  you  learn  i 
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A.  He  said  there  was  a  general  rising  throughout  the 
country ;  he  believed  at  that  moment  that  the  country 
was  all  up  in  arms,  that  Nottingham  would  be  given  up 
before  they  got  there,  if  it  was  not  by  that  time ;  he  be- 
lieved it  was  then. 

Q.  Was  anything  more  said,  by  any  of  them,  a*  to  their 

purpose  in  going  to  Nottingham  \ 

A.  Yes,  there  was ;  they  said  they  should  proceed  frpm 
Nottingham  to  London,  and  wipe  off  the  National  Debt, 
and  begin  again  afresh.  I  then  asked  them  if  they  knew 
the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing,  if  they  did  not 
acccomplish  their  design. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  \ 

A.  That  they  well  knew  that  what  they  had  done  already 
would  hang  them ;  they  could  but  be  hanged,  and  they 
were  determined  to  go  on. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  expressions  used  by 

them  ? 

4.  On  leaving,  the  captain  said,   "  I  doubt  I  have  hurt 
you  by  pushing  my  gun,  if  I  have  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but 
let  me  tell  you,   if  I  had  heard  one.  disrespectful  word  of 
your  character  I  should  have  blown  your  brains  out." 
/  Q.  Did  they  then  go  away  ?  * 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  They  took  your  son  with  them  ?  > 

A.  They  did. 

Cross-examined  by   Mr.  Dennian. 

Q.  GeorgeWeightman  was  not  at  your  house  that  night  f 
A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q,  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  Mras  there  ^      . , 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A.  I  have  known  him  many  years.  ''. 

Q.  He  is  a  married  man? 
A.  I  suppose  he  is;  I  believe  he  is. 
Q.  You  know  he  has-a  wife  audtbree-childreaf  *    *  ? 
A.  I  know  be  has  a  wife;  I  do  not  know  howmanj^ 
children. 
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Do  you  know  enough  of  his  character,  as  a  sober  and 
peaceable  man,  to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  it  ? 

A.  I  do;  his  character  is  that  of  a  sober  peaceable  man, 
for  any  thing  that  ever  I  heard. 

Q.  You  were  surprised  when  you  heard  him  in  the  saw- 
pit  talking  about  this  rising  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  him  against  the  part  he 

appeared  to  be  taking  ? 

A.  I  did  not!;  the  reason  was,  I  considered  it  as  an  idle 
tale. 

Q.  Then  with  that  impression  upon  your  mind,  you  made 
no  communication  to  anybody  of  what  he  had  been  stating; 
you  did  not  tell  the  magistrate,  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Elijah  Hallf  the  younger,  sworn. 
Examined  hy  Mr,  Solicitor  General. 

Q.  You  live  with  your  father  at  Southwingfield  park  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Monday  night,  the  9th  of 
June,  being  disturbed  in  your  bed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  i 
A.  Between  eleven  and  twelve. 
Q.  What  was  it  disturbed  you  ? 
A.  A  disturbance  at  the  door  of  a  number  of  people. 
Q.  Did  any  persons  cpme  up  into  your  bed-room  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  ? 
A.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen. 
Q.  Was  Brandrelh  the  captain,  one  of  them  ? 
A.  No,  he  was  not. 
Q.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  came  up  into  your  room  ? 

A.  No. 
^  Q.  What  did  the  persons  say*  who   came  into  your 
room  ? 

A.  They  demanded  me  to  get  up  and  go  along  with 
them.  ... 
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Q.  Were  they  anned  f 

ji.Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  use  any  threats  to  you  ? 

J.  They  did. 

Q.  What  sort  of  threats  ? 

A.  They  threatened  to  shoot  me  if  t  did  not  go  along 
with  them. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  those  threats,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  there,  did  you  go  with  them  i 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  dress  yourself? 

J.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  any  arms  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  arms? 

A.  They  gave  me  a  pike. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  stairs  and  were  with  them^  did 
you  see  Brand  reth  the  captain  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  And  many  others  ? 

A.  And  several  others. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  your  father's  house  f 

A.  I  went  from  there  to  Isaac  Walker^s. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  Isaac  Walker's? 

A.  There  was  a  great  disturbance  made  at  the  door. 

Q.  By  the  party  you  were  with? 

A.  Yes,  by  the  party  I  was  with. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  arms  at  Walker's? 

A>  Yes. 

Q.  What? 

A.  They  got  a  gun  and  a  pistol  at  Walker^s. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Walker's  ? 

A.  To  Henry  Bestwick's. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  arms  there  ? 

J.  We  got  a  gun  there. 

Q.  By  force  ? 

A.  They  broke  into  the  house  there^ 

Q.  From  Bestwick's  did  you  go  to  Samudl  Hunt's  I 

J.  Yes, 
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Q.  T  believe  there  you  staid  some  time  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Samuel  Hunt's  where  did  you  go  ? 
A.  To  Mary  Hepworth's. 
Q.  Were  arms  demanded  at  Mary  HepwortVs  ? 
A.  They  were. 

Q.  At  first  were  they  given  or  were  they  refused  ? 
-A.  They  were  refused. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  there  after  that  refusal  \ 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  What? 

A.  There  was  a  great  disturbance  made  at  the  door. 
Q.  And  at  the  kitchen  win4ow  I  believe?    ' 
A.  Yes,  and  at  the  ktichen  window  too. 
Q.  Did  the  captain  fire  into  the  kitchen  ? 
A*  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  I  believe  Robert  Walters,  Mrs.  Hepworth's  servant, 
was  'shot  upon  that  occasion,  and  died  i 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  He  was  shot  by  the  captain,  Brandreth  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  was. 
Q,  After  that,  did  they  procure  arms  at  Mary  Hep- 

worth's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Mary  Hepworth's  ? 
A.  We  went  from  there  to  Pentridge-lane-end. 
Q.  Did  you  meet  any  other  party  at  Pentridge-lane- 
end? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  in  the  same  way  with  pikes  and 
guns  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  The  party  having  joined  there,  which  way  did  they 

go? 
A.  They  went  along  with  the  others* 

Q.  Which  way? 
A.  Towards  Pentridge. 

Q.  Did  70U  know  any  of  the  persons  who  joined  you 
there  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

£  fi4 
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Q.  Were  they  Pentridge  pieople,  do  you  know,  or  did 
you  observe  them  or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  riot  know. 

Q.  At  Pentridge  did  they  knock  at  many  houses  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  before  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  And  broke  into  several  houses  there  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  they  procure  arms  ? 

A,  1  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  march  in  order  up  to  Pentridge,  or  how  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  order. 

Q.  Where  were  you  formed  in  ranks  ? 

A,  In  Pentridge-lane. 

Q.  By  the  captain,  I  believe  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  In  Pentridge* you  contrived  to  get  away  from  them, 
and  returned  to  your  father's  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  with  them,  did  you  hear  any  of 
them  say  where  they  were  going,  or  what  they  were  about 
to  do  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  it  they  said  they  were  going  ? 

A.  They  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  To  do  what? 

A^  To  show  themselves  upon  the  race  course. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  were  going  to  do. 

A.  To  meet  many  other  parties  there. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  were  then  going  to  do  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  particular. 

Q.   Did  they  say  any  thing  about  the  parliament? 

A.  Yes ;  they  said  they  were  going  to  pull  down  the 
parliament  house,  and  to  break  the  laws. . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  any  thing  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
during  any  of  the  time  you  have  been  speaking  of? 
A.  Yes;  1  saw  him  just  before  I  made  my  escape/ 
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Q.  But  till  that  moment  you  had  seen  nothing  of  him, 
either  at  your  house,  or  at  Hepworth's  ? 
A.  I  had  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him  ? 
A»  In  Pentridge  town. 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  sworn. 

» 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Faughan. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  in  Southwingfield  park  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q'  Were  you  disturbed  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday 
night  the  9th  of  June  ? 

A.  About  half-past  eleven. 

Q.  Were  your  family  gone  to  bed  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you,  what  disturbed  you  ? 

A»  The  dog  barking. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  on  getting  up  ? 

A.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  number 
of  men  coming  into  the  yard. 

Q.  What  number  do  you  think  ? 

A.  About  forty. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  they  were  armed  or  not  ? 

ji.  Yes,  they  were  all  armed  apparently. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  or  demand  ? 

ji.  They  demanded  the  door  opening  first. 

Q.  What  further? 

A.  They  demanded  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  wanted  them  for,  or  where 
they  were  going  ? 

j1.  They  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  were  going  to  Nottingham 
for? 

A.  I  asked  them  what  for  ;  they  said  that  was  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,  that  they  were  determined  to  have  my  arms.     * 
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Q.  Bid  yon  give  them  your  arms  ? 

A.  I  told  them  I  had  a  gun,  but  no  pistols. 

Q.  What  remark  was  made  upon  diat  by  any  of  the 
mobf 

A.  They  said  they  knew  we  had  pistols. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  quantity  of  pistols  i 

A.  A  brace  of  pistols. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  f 

A.  I  told  them  [  had  not;  when  they  had  got  the  gun 
they  went  away. 

Q.  After  going  away,  how  soon  did  any  of  them  re- 
turn ? 

J,  In  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  Upon  their  return,  what  did  they  demand  of  yoo  i 

An  They  said  they  knew  I  had  one  pistol,  if  I  had  not 
two»  and  they  were  determined  to  have  it.. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  the  pistol  i 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  forced  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  took  the  pistol  ? 

A.  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  I  believe,  the  man  whom  they 
called  their  captain. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  fired  it  off ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  it 
afterwards. 

Q.  It  was  loaded  when  you  gave  it  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  whether  it  was  loaded  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  Then  they  left  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

• 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  The  prisoner  was  not  there  f 
At,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  this  prisoner,  George 
Weightman. 
A.  Some  years ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  long. 
Q.  You  knew  him  a  boy  f      . 
A.  No;  perhaps  two  or  three  years. 
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Q.  Have  yon  known  ^tnough  of  him  to  be  able  to  tell  na 
what  his  general  character  has  been? 
A.  No^  I  cannot  say. 
Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  him  ? 

I  * 

Jl.  IVee  miles  and  a  half  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hepworth  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

Q.  You  are  the  widow  of  a  farmer  in  Southwingfield 
Park? 

Ak  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  on  the  night  of  tht 
9th  of  June? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  At  what  time  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  wat 
your  family  disturbed  ? 

A,  Between  eleven  and  twelve, 

Q.  What  disturbed  you  ? 

A.  A  loud  noise  at  the  door ;  a  man  calling  out  for  men 
and  guns. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  in  bed  ? 

A.  I  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  and  go  down  stairs  ? 

A.  Icnmediately. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  in  the  kitchen  when  you  went 
down  stairs  ? 

A.  Robert  Fox,  William  Hepworth  my  son,  and  Robert 
"Walters. 

Q.  Fox  and  Walters  were  your  servants  ? 

A,  They  were. 

Q.  What  happened  in  the  kitchen  ? 

A.  They  say  said  if  we  did  not  deliver  the  men  and  guns 
they  would  blow  our  brains  out  immediately. 

Q.  What  was  done  upon  that  ? 

A.  We  told  them  we  should  not. 

Q.  What  was  done  upon  your  giving  them  that  answer? 

A.  They  immediately  broke  the  window,  and  forced  the 
shutters  into  the  room,  and  fired  immediately  and  shc^ 
Robert  Walters. 
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Q.  How  soon  did  he  die  in  coSfeequence  of  that  shoot- 
ing? 

A.  Perhaps  ten  minutes  ;  but  I  cannot  be  certain. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  they  had  shot  Robert  Walters ) 

A.  Thej  still  kept  making  noises ;  they  were  a  great 
many  stones  thrown. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  them  any  arms  ? 

A,  The  gun ;  they  still  demanded  a  man;  I  told  them 
we  could  not  let  them  have  a  man  ;  that  I  thought  killing 
one  man  was  sufficient. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  that  ? 

A.  i  went  up  stairs ;  there  was  a  party  in  the  garden ; 
I  told  them  the  same^  that  they  tnust  go  away. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  gun  ? 

ji.  We  gave  them  the  gun,  with  the  but  end  towards 
them. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  give  it  them  with  the  but  end 
towards  them  ? 

j1.  They  desired  to  have  that  given  towards  them ;  I 
went  up  stairs  to  tell  them  to  go  away  ;  they  told  me  if 
we  did  not  retire  from  the  window,  they  would  serve  ui 
the  same. 

Q.  What  was  Walters  doing  at  the  time  he  was  shot  ? 

jt.  He  was  stooping  down,  as  if  he  was  putting  hi« 
boots  on. 

Q.  He  was  not  offering  resistance  i  ^ 

A.  No ;  he  never  spoke  from  the  time  he  came  down 
•tairs.  ' 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Cross. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  any  thing  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  at  your  house  that  night  ? 

A,  I  saw  nobody;  it  was  very  dark;  we  could  just  dis- 
cern the  men  in  the  yard. 

Samuel  Levers  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
Q.  Did  you  in  June  last  live  with  Messrs.  Wheatcrofts, 
at  Buckland  Hollow  i 
J.  Yes. 
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Q.  In  what  parish  is  Buckland  HoUovr  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  far  from  Pentridge  ? 

A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  the  night  of  Monday  the  9th 
of  June  being  disturbed,  after  you*were  in  bed  f 

ui.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 
.  A*  About  one  o'clQck  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  were  you  disturbed  by  f 

A,  Mr.  Wheatcroft's  farming  man  called  me  up. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  what  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  went  part  of  the  way  down  stairs,  and  when  I  got 
part  of  the  way  down  stairs,  there  were  some  people  in  the 
house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ? 

A.  No ;  I  turned  back  to  my  room. 

Q.  What  happened  then  when  you  went  back  to  the 
room  ? 

A.  A  man  canie  up  with  one  eye  that  carried  a  sword. 

Q.  Did  he  come  into  your  room  ? 

A.  Yes ;  up  into  the  garret. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  man  since  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  he  came  up  ? 

A.  He  said,  '^  Come,  come,  you  mutt  get  up  and  go 
along  with  us.'' 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  any  more  ;  I  got  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  up  ? 
A.  I  put  part  of  my  clothes  on,  and  they  would  hot  let 
me  stop  to  put  on  the  rest ;  I  went  down  stairs. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  ? 

A.  I  went  down  to  the  second  landing. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  down  to  the  second  landing  ^ 
A.  There  was  a  man  with  a  gun  and  a  pistol ;  they  s^id 

they  had  shot  one  man,  and  they  would  serve  me  the 

same. 
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Q.  Wh6  was  that  tnan  do  you  knoip^  i 

A.  He  was  afterwards  called  the  Nottingham  captain. 

Q.  Braadreth? 

il.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  stairs. 

it.  Yes,  I  came  down  to  the  second  landing;  and  the  man 
with  one  eye  said,  they  had  been  men  of  great  property, 
and  were  very  sorry  to  do  it ;  but  there  were  men  from 
Sheffield,  and  that  part  of  the  country,  coming  to  meel 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  stairs  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Whom  did  you  find  down  stairs  ? 

A.  There  were  several. people  in  the  house,  I  did  not 
know  them. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How? 

A.  Some  with  guns  and  some  with  spikes. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  of  them  say  where  they  were 
going  to  ? 

il.  Yes ;  they  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  Had  your  master  any  gun  in  the  house  ? 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wheatcroft's  farming  man,  John  Dexter,  aidcftd 
if  he  might  carry  the  gun,  and  they  permitted  him. 

Q.  Did  they  take  the  gun  i 

A*  No,  I  believe  he  took  it  out  of  the  bouse  himself. 

Q.  Were  you  and  Dexter  compelled  to  go  with  those 
persons  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  of  the  house  into  the  yard,  dii 
you  find  any  more  persons  there  f 

A.  Yes,  several  more  persons  there. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what? 

A.  Some  with  guns  and  some  with  tpikeg. 
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t2-  Bo  you  know  any  of  them  \ 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  man  there  who  was  afterwards 
called  the  Nottingham  captain^  did  he  put  you  into  any 
order  ? 

A.  Why  they  insisted  upon  us  going  on  with  them;  we 
went  to  Pentridge-lane-end;  and  they  formed  us  into  » 
rank  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  appointed  to  make  you  keep  in 
order  ? 

A.  Between  Pentridge  and  Pentridge-lane-end  he  halted, 
and  called  out  for  any  men  who  had  served  as  soldiers. 
'     CL  Did  any  body  quit  the  ranks  to  fall  out  upon  that? 

A*^  Yes ;  they  called  one  man  captain  Turner. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  captain  Turner  say  any  thing  ? 

il.  There  was  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  that  refused  to 
open  their  doors,  and  he  called  out  for  the  iron  crow, 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  any  doors  after  that  i 

A.  Yes,  a  few  in  Pentridge. 

Q.  Were  there  any  houses  in  Pentridge  broken  open^f 

A.  There  were  several,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  taken  away  from  them  i 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  go  near  Mr.  William  Booth's  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  his  poney  fetched  out  i 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  se<e  it  ? 

A,  I  saw  it  come  out  of  the  yard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ihe  prisoner,  George  Weightman,  bj 
sight  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  positively  know  him.  . 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night  i 

A.^  I  saw  a  man  in  a  large  round  hat,  a  fustian  slop,  and 
4  pair  of  fiistian  trowsers. 

Q.  What  is  a  slop  ? 

A.  A  jacket ;  but  I  cannot  swear  to  him :  1  afterwards 
knew  his  name  was  George  Weightman;  but  I  am  a 
stranger  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
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Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  bis  name  was^  but  wbether  the 
man  who  stands  there  is  the  man  whom  you  saw  f 
A.  I  am  sure  I  cannpt  swear  to  him. 
Q.  What  did  you  see  that  man  do  ? 
A    He  afterwards  went  down  the  lane. 
Q.  How  did  he  go ;  was  any  thing  done  with  Booth's 

^ny? 

A.  Yes,  he  got  oh  it. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  thing  with  him  ? 
A*  I  saw  a  bag  of  something. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? 

A.  They  said  they  were  bullets. 

Q.  The  men  said  they  were  bullets  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  this  man  that  mouated  this  pony  going 

to? 
A.  They  said  he  was  going  to  Nottingham,  to  see  how 

they  were  going  on  there. 

Q.  Which  way  did  he  go  with  the  pony  ? 

A.  He  went  down  a  lane  that  goes  to  butterley  works. 

Q.  Does  that  go  down  the  lane  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  y  we  followed  him  down  the 

tame  place. 

Q.  You  say  the  people  said  he  was  going  to  Nottingham  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  those  persons  ?  ■ 

A.  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  Eastwood. 

Q.  Did  you  go  as  far  as  Langley  mill  ?  \  '^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Langley  mill  did  you  see  any  thing  of  the  ikian 
that  went  off  upon  the  pony  ? 
.  A.  Yes,  he  met  us  at  Langley  mill. 

Q.  Upon  the  pony  i 
A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  i 

A,  No,  1  did  not  hear  him  say  any  thing ;  he  called  the 

Nottingham  captain  to  him,  and  the  Nottingham  captaia 

told  usy  this  man  said,  that  things  were  all  going  on  very 

well  at  Nottingham,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  all  made  up 

in  the  barracks,  and  there  was  a  oumber  of  people  on  the 

forest  to  meet  them. 
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•  William  Booth  sworn, 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gumey. 

Q.  I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge,  do  you  not  ? 
.  A  Yes, 

Q.  On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  were  you 
alarmed  by  any  number  of  persons  coming  to  your  house  ? 

ii.  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  what  hour  ? 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  \ 

A.  Yes,  I  got  up  to  the  window. 

Q.  Looking  out,  what  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  men  standing  at  the  door, 
round  the  door. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  ? 

A.  Some  with  guns  and  some  with  spikes. 

Q.  By  spikes,  do  you  mean  such  things  as  those  lying 
ttpon  the  table  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  those  men  tell  yon  they  wanted  i 

A.  They  called  out  ''  halloo  I"  I  got  up  and  asked 
them  what  they  wanted  F  they  said,  '^  I  want  you  and 
your  gun." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  said,  I  had  no  gun. 

Q.  What  was  then  said  to  you  f 

A.  He  said,  we  must  thai  conre  down  and  c^en  the 
door ;  I  said,  "  I  cannot  go  with  you." 

Q.  Did  ywi  say  why  ? 

A.  I  said,  I  was  badlotted  for  the  militia,  and  had  to 
come  to  Derby  that  very  day. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  to  that  i 

A.  They  said, ''  we  will  free  you  from  the  militia,  come 
down  stairs  and  open  tfie  iocntf  ov  I  will  blow  your  hiaiUs 
out." 

Vol.  n.  •    F  F 
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.  0.  Did  you  at  last  come  down  stairs  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  \ 

A.  When  I  came  down  stairs  and  drawed  the  bolt,  the 
door  fell  into  the  house. 

Q.  The  door  had  been  roughly  used,  and  it  broke  off 
from  the  hinges  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  been  trying  at  the  door  before  you  came 

dowh? 

A.  Yes,  they  kept  beating  the  door  all  the  time  I  waft 

talking  with  them. 

Q.  When  you  came  down  what  was  said  to  you  ? 

A.  There  was  a  quantity  of  men  rushed  into  the  house. 

Q.  Where  they  armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Was  Brandreth  one  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  William  Turner  another  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  then  say  to  you  ? 

A.  He  says,  "  where  are  your  clothes  f"  I  said  they 
were  up  stairs. 

Q.  You  had  come  down  without  yonr  clothes  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  said,  ^'  go  and  put  them  on  immediately  ;''^ 
I  went  up  stairs  as  quick  as  I  could,  but  before  I  had  put 
one  stocking  on  and  tied  it,  they  followed  me  up  with  a 
candle. 

Q.  Was  that  Brandreth  ? 

A.  One  of  them  was. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

A.  He  said,  '^  what  have  you  been  doing  as  you  are  not 
dressed  ?''  I  said  I  would  make  what  haste  I  could,  I  could 
not  find  my  clothes ;  he  said, ''  look  quickly  or  else  I  will 
shoot  you." 

Q.  Were  you  forced  down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  were  quite  dressed  \ 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  your  boots  laced  i 
J.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  lace  them  i 
Jm»  X  es«  • 

0.  Upon  your  offering  to  lace  them,  what  did  Brandreth 
say? 
Jl.  He  said,  '^  if  you  stop  to  lace  your  boots,  I  will  shoot 

you;^ 

Q.  Did  they  th^  force  you  out  into  the  ranks  i 

A.  Yes,  they  forced  me  out  of  the  house  before  them. 

'  Q.  Did  they  put  you  into  the  rank  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  was  the  rank  formed ;  how  many  deep  t 
A.  Two  deep. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  P 

A.  Some  with  guns,  and  some  with  spikes. 

Q.^What  weapon  was  given  you  ? 

il.  They  did  not  give  me  any ;  they  asked  me  as  they 
took  me  out  if  I  bad  a  gun ;  and  I  said  as  I  was  not  po8«* 
sessed  of  one. 

Q.  Upon  that,  what  did  they  say  ? 

A.  They  told  me  that  I  must  take  a  fork ;  I  said  I  could 
not  find  any,  and  did  not  take  any. 

Q.  Did  those  mea  attack  many  other  houses  besides 
yours  i 

.il.  Yes. 

Q.  And  take  arms  and  men  ? 

A»  X  es« 

Q.  Among  others,  did  they  attack  Mr.  Storer*s 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  take  him  and  his  gun  ? 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  or  near  Mr.  Storer's,  do  you  re- 
member seeing  the  prisoner  and  a  party  coming  towards 
you? 

il.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  I 

.A.  Yes. 

\ 
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Q.  Where  did  you  see  hiiiv  first  ? 

J.  At  Pentridge. 

Q,  How  far  is  that  from  Mf .  Slorer'a  ? 
.   A,  About  half  a  mile,  as  nearly  as  I  can  telL 
•   Q.  Who  came  with  him  f 

A.  I  did  not  see  who  came  with  him. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  after  yon  were  in  Pentridge, 
Brandreth  ordering  any  gun  to  be  fired  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  ? 

A.  To  alarm  them  at  Butt^rli^y,  that  they  might  get  in 
readiness. 

Q.  Was  the  gun  fiied  ? 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  William  Booth's  house  attacked? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  your  house,  I  mean  another  WilUam 
Booth's  ? 

uf.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  his  pony  taken  out  of  the  stable  .^ 

A.  His  pony  was  brought  out  of  the  yard. 

Q.  By  whom  ! 

A.  By  GeoVge  Weigbtman. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  Mr.  Storer  put  upon  that 
pony  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  after  that  hear  Brandreth  give  the  prisoaer 
Weightman  any  directions  abotrt  that  pony  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  him  ?  '^ 

A.  He  told  him  he  must  take  that  pony  and  ga  to  Not- 
tingham, and  bring  tidings,  and  come  again  to  Langley 
mill,  and  meet  them  at  Langley  mill. 
'  Q.  What  more  did  he  i^y  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  hira  my  any  thing  mt>re« 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  what  time  they  were  to 
be  at  Nottingham  ? 

Jl.  As  they  were  going  up  Pentridge,  Brandreth  said 
Pentridge  does  not  appear  to  be  in  readiness  at  all ; 
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I  thought  it  would  have  beea  the  readiest  place. 

Q.  Did  he  say  at  what  time  they  ought  to  have  been  at 
Npttiagham  i 

A.  At  three  o'clock. 

Q.  After  Brandreth  had  told  the  prisoner  to  take  the 
pony  and  go  to  NottiDgham^  did  he  mount  the  pony  wd 
go  off? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Towards  Nottingham? 

Q,  Were  you  then  marched  to  Butterley  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  rank? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  there  see  Mr.  Goodwin  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  halted  opposite  the  office  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Goodwin  speak  to  Brandneth  aod  your  men  ? 

A.  Yea,  he  spoke  to  Brandredb^  tad  wM,  ^  what  do  jou 
want  ?" 

Q,  What  answer  was  given  ? 

A.  He  said,  we  want  your  men. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  say  that  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Goodwin  say  i 

A.  He  said,  ^*  you  are  too  many  already,  without  yom 
were  going  for  a  better  purpose;  disoHss  your  men,  and 
let  libera  all  go  to  their  hcwies,  yen  will  all  gel  bailged/' 

Q.  Were  you  then  marched  to  Ripley  town^tnd? 

A,  Yes,  over  the  coke  hearths. 

Q.  Were  you  halted  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  then  direct  you  to  do  J 

A.  He  halted  us,  and  told  the  men  to  give  thnehuisas. 
t    Q.  For  what  porpote  i 

A,  To  alarm  Ripley. 

Q.  Wbjr  t6  alarm  Ripley  ? 

A.  For  them  to  go  along  with  them,  as  I  expect. 
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Q.  Were  you  then  marched  to  Codnor? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  knock  up  the  man  who  kept  the  Glast 
House  public-house. 

j4.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  a  quantity  of  beer  given  to  the  party  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  any  men  join  you  at  Codnor,  who  had  left  yon 
for  a  short  time  i 

A.  Yes ;  there  were  some  came  up  whilst  we  were  in  the 
house. 

Q.  Who  led  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  justly. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  Samuel  Hunt  was  one. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  did  you  ask  William  Turner 
any  question  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A*  I  asked  him  where  they  began  ?  he  said  at  ten  o'clock 
last  night  at  Wingfield. 

Q.  You,  I  believe,  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
Wingfield  ? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Turner  any  question  about  Pearson? 

A.  Yes;  I  asked  him  if  they  had  called  at  Mr.  Pearson's, 
and  he  said  no* 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  *^  we  mean  to  call  on  that  beggar  when  we 
come  back/* 

Q.  Were  you  then  marched  on? 

A*  Yes,  very  soon  after. 

Q.  In  going,  out  of  Codnor,  were  you  halted  near  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Stirland  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  party  go  and  search  his  premises^ 
for  men  and  arms  ?, 

A.  Yes  i  there  were  some  of  the  party  went  into  the 
yard. 
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Q.  Who  where  they  ? 

A.  William  Turner  was  one^  and  Samuel  Hunt  was  ano« 
ther  which  I  knew ;  there  was  not  any  other  tha(  I  knew. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  take  away  i 

A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  Any  arms  i 

A.  They  brought  some  forks  ? 

Q.  Some  pitch  forks  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  march  on  to  Mr.  Raynor'sf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Raynor  threatened  if  he  would  not  go  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  then  marched  to  Langley  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Langley  miU^  did  yon  meet  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Mr.  Booth's  pony  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  coming  as  if  from  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  coming  that  way. 

Q,  What  did  he  say  to  you^  what  news  did  he  bring  ? 

A.  Somebody  asked  him  how  they  were  going  on. 

Q.  Where  f 

A.  At  Nottingham  ;  he  said,  '^  the  soldiers  are  all  in  the 
barracks^ ;  they  are  doing  well ;  march  on  my  lads  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

Qm  Were  you  then  ordered  to  march  on,  and  did  you 
march  on  ? 

A.  Yes.         . 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  them  ? 

A.  I  went  beyond  Eastwood  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  then  get  away  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  left  them  marching  on  towards  Nottingiiam  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  John  Bacon  one  of  them  I 

jL  YeS|  I  saw  John  Bacon. 

r  F  4 
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Q.  Was  Thomas  Weightman  another  f 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Joseph  Weightman,  junior? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Samuel  Walters  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Old  Isaac  Ludlam  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  his  two  sons  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  William  Turner? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Manchester  Turner  ? 

-^.  Yes. 

Q.  Edward  Turner  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Joseph  Topham  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Samuel  Hunt  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  John  Onion  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Joseph  Savage  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  James  Taylor? 

ui.  Yes. 

Q.  Joseph  Taylor  ?  ' 

jrf.  Yes. 

Q.  Benjamin  Taylor? 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  German  Buxton  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  James  Barnes  ? 

A.  Yes.  x 

a.  William  Barker  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Edward  Haslam  ? 
ji.  Yes. 
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Q.  John  Horsley  i 

r 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  those  all  armed  ? 

A.  Why  I  caoDot  say  juatly  whether  they  were  all  armed 
or  not. 

Q.  Were  most  of  them  armed  i 

A.  Yes,  most  of  them  were. 

Q.  After  you  had  quitted  them  and  turned  back,  did  you 
meet  with  any  person  following  them  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? 

A.  Joseph  Weightman  and  Nathaniel  Walters. 

Q.  What  Joseph  Weightman  is  that  ? 

A.  He  is  of  another  family. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  you  ?  . 

A.  No,  they  did  not  stop  us. 

Q.  They  went  on  after  the  other  party  P 

A.  Yes. 

Htnrjf  Holt  sworn, 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

Q.  Do  you  live  at  Pentridge-lane-endf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  8th 
of  June,  seeing  Samuel  Hunt  f 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  Samuel  Hunt  and  eight  or  ten  others 
stand  before  George  Turner's  smithy  door. 

Q.  At  what  hour  f 

A.  About  nine  o'clock,  or  it  might  be  turned. 

Q.  What  had  you  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  I  was  coming  along  the  tumpike«road  with  ^  jug  of 
milk,  and  he  said,  **  thou  art  fetching  that  for  these  men 
to  night." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  said,  ^'  what  men  ?" 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  make  ? 

A.  He  said,'*  Aese  revolutioners  who  will  come  tonight 
or  to-morrow  night.'' 
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Q.  What  answer  did  you  give  i 

A.  I  said,  *'  I  believe  not;  and  he  offered  to  lay  me  a 
wae;erof  five  shillings  of  it." 

Q,  After  that,  I  believe  you  parted  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  following  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  were 
you  alarmed  ? 

A.  About  twenty  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  I  and 
my  wife  were  alarmed  by  some  blows  coming  upon  the 
door. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  got  up  to  the  window  and  said,  "  halloo,  who  is 
there,  what  do  you  want  !" 

Q.  What  answer  was  given  ? 

A.  They  said  we  want  you  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go 
with  us,  or  else  we  will  break  the  door  down  and  mui*der 
you. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? 

A.  I  went  down  and  opened  the  door. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  at  the  door  ? 

A*  I  found  four  men,  two  that  I  knew,  and  two  that 
I  knew  not. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

il.  They  were  armed  with  pikes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  that  you  knew  \ 

A.  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph  Topham. 

Q.  What  passed  when  you  got  down  to  the  door  ? 

A.  I  asked  where  they  were  going ;  they  said  they  were 
going  to  Nottingham  ;  I  told  them  I  could  not  pretend  to 
go  with  them,  that  I  had  no  money  to  take  me  there,  nor 
nobody  to  take  care  of  my  family  while  I  was  gone. 

Q.  What  answer  was  given  to  that  ? 

A.  Thiey  said  I  Ranted  no  money,  they  should  keep  me 
on  roast  beef  and  ak ;  and  there  was  people  fixed  to  take 
care  of  every  body's  family  that  went,  who  would  come  iu 
two  days  or  under. 

Q.  What  further  did  they  say  ? 

A.  I  dressed  me  and  went  out^  and  a  pike  was  fprced 
upon  me. 
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Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  ahout  Yorkshire  ? 

A.  They  said  I  had  better  go  that  night  than  stop  titl 
morning,  for  they  would  come  in  the  morning  out  of  York* 
shire  like  a  cloud,  and  would  take  all  before  them. 

Q.  Did  diey  say  what  would  happen  to  those  that  did 
go? 

A*  That  those  who  did  not  go  would  all  be  shot. 

Q.  After  this  conversation,  what  did  they  do  ? 

A,  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out,  and  a  pike  was  forced 
upon  me. 

Q.  Did  this  conversation  you  have  been  speaking  of, 
pass  before  you  were  dressed,  or  when  you  were  dressing  i 

A.  Before  I  wad  dressed ;  I  had  only  my  breeches  on. 

Q.  You  have  said  there  were  four  men  with  pikes  at  the 
door,  did  you  go  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  before  you  saw  some  others  ? 

A.  I  went  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  along  the  turnpike 
road,  and  then  I  saw  some  others. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ;  near  what  house? 

A.  Near  John  Sellars's. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? 

A,  They  appeared  to  be  armed;  some  with  guns  and 
some  with  spikes,  and  some  with  other  weapons.     * 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  at  Sellars's  house  ? 

A,  I  saw  John  Sellars  come  out  of  his  door ;  I  suppose 
diey  were  stopping  for  his  dressing. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  did  you  hear  a  gun  go  off  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  little  before  I  got  there  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hepworth's  house  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  supposed  it  to  be  there. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  another  party  come  across  the 
meadows,  as  if  from  Mrs.  Hepworth's  house  ? 

A.  1  heard  of  one,  I  did  not  see  the  party. 

Q.  Did  they  join  the  party  at  Sellars's  ? 

A.  No,  they  joined  the  party  going  into  Mr.  Fletcher's 

yard. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  party  that  had  been  at  Sellais's  ? 
A.  They  joined  the  party  that  went  to  Mr.  Sellars's.      . 
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Q.  And  tliere  Ihey  joined  the  party  thftt  cuae  across  the 
fields  A'om  Mrs.  Hepwoith's  t 
'   A.  Yes,  I  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  party. 

Q.  Did  they  attack  Mr.  Fletcher's  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  get  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  ? 

A.  They  got  a  gun  and  a  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  man's  name  ? 

A.  William  Shipman. 

Q.  Was  he  a  serving  man  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  they  had  got  the  man  and  the  gun,  was  any 
order  given  by  any  body  ?  i 

A.  The  captain  gave  orders  to  march. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  then  go  ? 

A.  We  went  along  the  turnpike  a  little  way,  and  we 
were  there  then  divided  into  two  companies. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  head  (me  of  the  companies  i 
A.  The  captain  headed  the  biggest  part  of  the  men  that  > 

went  towards  the  row  of  houses. 

Q.  Who  headed  the  other  ? 

A.  There  was  Samuel  Hunt  and  eight  or  ten  others  went 
towards  Samuel  Booth' s. 

Q.  Was  any  attack  made  upon  Samuel  Booth's  i 
'    A*  Ye&,  Mr.  Hunt  knocked  at  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  he  knock  at  the  door  with  ? 

A.  With  his  pike  end  ? 

Q.  What  did  he  demand  ? 
.    A.  Mr.  Booth  appeared  at  Ae  window^  and  he  demanded 
his  son. 

a.  What  did  Mr.  Booth  say  ? 

A.  He  begged^  as  be  was  a  neighbour,  that  he  would  go 
off  from  the  bouse  without  him. 

Q.  Hunt  lived  near  that  place  I  briieye. 

A,  Yes^hedid. 

Q.  What  did  Hunt  say  ? 
'   A.  He  aaid,  **  nay,  we  nmft  haw  him^  tbe  captain  is 
GOmiBg!,  aad  I  am  rove  be  wiHbo*  go  witbo«l  faim.^ 
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Q.  Did  he  say  aoy  thiag  more  i 

A.  Yes  ;  he  said  he  had  better  go  that  night  than  *8top 
till  morning,  for  he  said  they  would  come  out  of  Sheffield 
in  the  m,oraitigy  and  out  of  Yorkshire,  and  would  take  all 
before  them. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time  did  the  captain  come  up  i 

A.  In  the  mean  time  the  captain  came  up  before  we  left 
the  house. 

Q*  What  took  place  afterwards  f 

jl.  We  marched  towards  Mr.  Wbeatcroft's  at  Buckland 
Hollow. 

Q.  Who  headed  that  party  ^ 

A.  'fhecaptain« 

Q.  Did  you  all  go  i 

4.  All  that  were  at  Mr.  Booth's. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  attack  upon  Wbeatcrofk's  house  i 

A.  Yes ;  Brandreth  knocked  with. the  but  end  of  his  gun 
at  the  door. 

Q,  Witfaoot  going  into  the  partiovhrs,  tetLiBe  whether 
you  attacked  the  house  and  obtained  any.  thing  from  it  i 

A.  The  door  was  forced  open,  and  they  brought  away 
three  men  and  a  gim. 

Q,  After  you  had  attacked  the  house  am}  obi»ned  the 
three  men  and  a  gun,  did  yott  return  to  PeBtridge4ane^ 
end  i 

A.  We  returned  to  Pefrtridge4ane-end,  and  joined  the 
other  party. 

Q.  After  you  had  joined  the  other  party,  were  you 
formed  in  any  way  ? 

A.  We  were  formed  into  ranks  three  deep. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  Brandreth  the  captain. 

Q.  Did  any  body  assist  him  i 

A.  I  saw  William  Turner  assisting  him  in  the  first  part 
of  it ;  but  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  last  part  of  it. 

Q.  How  were  you  placed  with  reference  to  the  arms  you 
had? 

A.  The  biggest  part  of  the  muskets  were  in. front,  the 
pikes  in  the  middle,  and  a  few  muskets  behind*  . 
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* 

Q.  Did  you  thdn  proceed  to  Storer's  house  i 
A.  We  proceeded  then  along  the  road  as  far  as  Storer^s* 
Q.  Was  John  Storer  forced  from  the  house  i 
A.  He  was  brought  and  put  into  theranb;  he  was  from 
the  house  at  the  time  I  first  saw  him. 
Q.  Was  any  body  set  over  him  to  guard  him  i 
A.  There  was  a  guard  fixed  over  him. 
Q.  Armed,  how  i 
A,  Armed  with  a  musket. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  thence  to  Pentridge  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  attack  bouses  in  Pentridge  f 

A.  Yes,  they  attacked  a  good  many  houses^  and  got 
some  men  and  guns. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  Pentridge,  did  you  see  the  pri- 
soner, George  Weightman  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  he  on  foot,  or  on  horseback  i 

A.  First  when  I  saw  him  he  was  on  horseback* 

Q.  On  a  pony  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  anj^  conversation  with  Brandreth  i 

A.  I  saw  him  and  Brandreth  stand  a  little  aside  the  men, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  conversation  they  hful. 

Q.  Were  thejr  conversing  together  i 

A.  They  appeared  to  be;  I  did  not  hear  the  words  that 
passed. 

Q.  What  was  the  coloar  of  the  pony  i 

A.  Brown. 

Q.  How  was  George  Weightman  dressed  ? 

A.  He  was  dressed  apparently  in  a  short  slop,  that  went 
round  him  a  little  below  his  waist. 

Q.  After  this  conversation  that  he  had  with  Brandreth^ 

what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  rode  off  towards  Nottingham. 

Q.  Where  did  the  party  go  to  from  Pentridge  ? 

A.  They  went  along  the  road  to  Biitterley. 

Q,  When  they  arrived  at  Butterley  works,  were  they 

drawn  up  ? 
A.  They  were^  in  ranks. 
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Q.  Did  any  body  knock  at  the  gates  i 

A.  William  Turner  and  Brandreth  knocked  at  the  gatei 
^ith  the  bat  ends  of  their  guns. 

Q.  Did  Mr«  Goodwin,  the  manager,  come  out? 

A.  Mr.  Goodwin  came  out  at  the  oi&ce  door,  and  said, 
what  do  you  want  i 

Q.  You  need  not  tell  us  all  that  passed  in  the  way  of 
conversation ;  but  Mr.  Goodwin  came  out  and  addressed 
them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that,  was  the  order  given  to  march  i 

A*  Yes,  an  order  was  given  to  march,  and  we  went 
over  the  coke  hearths  to  Ripley. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  Ripley  was  any  order  given  to 
halt? 

A.  There  was  order  given  to  halt. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  Brandreth ;  he  said, ''  there  must  be  three  cheers 
{iven  here,  to  let  the  Ripley  men  know  that  we  are  going/' 

Q.  After  this  did  they  march  on  to  Codnor  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  marched  on  to  Codnor,  to  the  Glass  House* 

Q.  The  Glass  House  is  a  public  house? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  all  the  party  go  to  the  Glass  House,  or  sopue 
part  of  them  to  another  public  house  ? 

A.  That  party  all  went  to  the  Glass  House. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  drink  at  the  Glass  House  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Was  John  Bacon  one  of  that  party  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  any  thing  in  the  Glass 
House  ? 

A.  I  remember  hearing  him  make  a  speech  in  the  back 
kitchen ;  I  did  not  hear  it  all ;  he  was  making  it  when  X 
went  in ;  I  had  been  at  the  front  door. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

A  The  first  I  can  recollect  is,  that  the  Government  had 
robbed  and  plundered  them  of  all  that  ever  they  had ;  that 
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that  was  the  last  shift  that  ever  they  could  make ;  thej 
most  either  fight  or  starve. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  do  you  remember  Huitt 
comiog  up  with  another  party  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  Hunt,  and  a  man  wboak  they  called 
Manchester  Turner,  come  up  with  the  party.  « 

Q.  Was  a  bill  called  for  i 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  bill  called  for,  of  the  liquor. 

Q.  Did  the  landlord  give  it  ? 

A.  Yesy  the  landlord  gave  it  either  to  Brandreth  or  to 
John  Bacon,  I  do  not  know  to  which. 
V    Q.  Upon  the  bill  being  given,  what  was  said  to  the  land- 
lord f 

A.  They  said  it  would  be  paid  in  a  fortnight,  when  the 
job  was  over. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  poblic  houie^  which  way  did  you 
march  f 

A.  We  marched  towards  Langley  miU. 

Q.  Were  you  joined  by  any  of  Uie  other  party  ? 

A.  We  were  joined  by  a  party  that  came  ftom  Hartaay, 
and  a  party  that  came  from  Swanwick,  from  the  two  other 
public  houses. 

Q.  The  two  other  public  houses  at  Codnor  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  an  attack  made  upon  Mr.  IlayneK'&  boose  in 
the  way  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  f 

A.  William  Turner  first  went  in,  he  ordered  young  Mr. 
Raynor  to  turn  out,  and  take  his.  man  and  his  gun.. 
'    Q.  Did  they  threaten  Mr»  Raynor  i 

A.  Yes ;  I  heard  them  threaten  to  shoot  Mr.  Raynor 
three  or  four  different  times,  but  I  could  not  bear  dl  ^diat 
was  said,  I  was  not  nigh  enough  to  the  house. 

Q.  They  did  not  succeed  in  getting  young  Mr.Raynor  i 

A.  They  got  his  servant  man,  a  gun,  and  a  pitching  ibrk. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  after  yon  had  left  Mr.  fiaynor's 
house,  meeting  any  man  on  the  road  with  cows  i 

A.  Yes,  they  took  the  man. 
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Q.  Did  they  force  him  to  join  them? 

JL»     1  6S«  • 

Q.  When  ypu  were  near  Langley  mill,  did  you  see  the^ 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  coming  back  from  Nottingham,  on 
the  horse  upon  which  I  had  seen  him  ride  out  of  Pentridgc 
before. 

Q.  That  was  just  before  you  got  to  Langley  mill  ? 

A,  No,  just  after  we  got  past  Mr.  Bowles's. 

Q.  .Before  he  came  up  to  you,  or  spoke  to  you,  had. he 
any  convei'sation  with  the  captain  f 

A.  I  saw  him  stand  a  little  on  one  side  the  men  with 
the  captain. 

Q.  Speaking  to  him  ? 

A,  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  they  said. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  see  whether  they  were 
speaking  ? 

A,  Yes,  apparently  they  were. 

Q.  After  this  conversation,  did  he  ride  along  the  ranks  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  the  men,  as  he  rode  along  the 
ranks? 

A.  I  heard  him  say,  /'  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to^ 
march  on ;  they  bombarded  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock  this 
lUorningi  and  it  is  given  up  to  them.'' 

Q.  Did  they  march  on  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  marched  on. 

Q.  Did  they  pick  up  any  more  men  before  they  got  to 
Eastwood? 

A.  They  took  one  or  two  about  Langley  mill,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  far  they  went. 

Q.  Was  James  Barnes  one  of  the  party  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  him 
^t  Eastwood  ? 

A.  I  asked  him.  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  got 
to  Nottingham  ;  he  said,  they  had  fixed  up  a  new  goverp-" 
ment  at  Nottingham  ,  and  they  were  going  there  to  defeD4 
it,  until  other  counties  came  into  their  terms. 

Vot.U  Go 
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Q.  What  more  d\S  he  say  ? 

ul.  He  said,  it  would  be  soon  all  over ;  for  by  a  letter 
wliich  he  had  seen  from  London  yesterday,  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  would  be  given  up  to  the  Hampden  club  party^  if 
they  were  not  already. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  ? 

A.  He  said,  he  had  never  been  set  down  more  than  five 
minutes  at  once,  since  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  hie  had  been  doing  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  asked  him ;  and  he  said  he  had  been  pro- 
viding guns,  spikes,  and  ammunitioD. 

Q.  When  you  first  got  into  Eastwood,  ^ete  you  march- 
ing regularly,  or  had  you  got  into  disorder  ? 

ji.  When  we  got  into  Eastwood  We  were  broken  but 
of  rank,  and  in  no  order ;  the  men  appeared  disorderly. 

Q.  Were  you  again  formed  into  rank  there  ? 

A.  We  were  formed  into  rank  there  again  ? 

Ct,  By  the  captain  f 
'  Jf.  By  the  captain,  William  Turner  assisting. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  formed  into  rank,  did  you  tirrn 
out  ? 

ji.  Yes ;  I  turned  out  after  I  had  been  in  a  little  while, 
and  stood  a  little  distance  from  the  men. 
*  Q.  Did  Brandretli  come  up  to  you  ? 

A.  Brandreth  came  up  to  me,  and  ordered  toe  into- 
rank  again. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 
'  u4.  I  said,  I  should  not  go  in  for  hitn,  or  for  any  other 
man, 
^  Q.  Whiit  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  if  I  did  not  go  in  again,  he  vvould  shoot  m<5 
immediately. 

(i.  Had  he  a  gun  at  that  time  in  his  hand  ? 
'  A.  He  had  a  gun,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  cbckfed 
the  gun  ;  I  stepped  up  to  him  with  a  stack  paring  kftife 
Iliad  in  my  hand.  ^  '         - 

Q.  Having  this  stack  paring  knife  jii  your  hand,  andi 
stepping  up  to  him,  what  did  you  sa^T     ' 

A.  I  swore,  that  if  he  offeired  to  level  the  gUn,,'  IWoultf 
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hack  his  head  off. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  upon  that  ? 

A.  He  stood  a  little  uhile^  and  then  turned  off. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? 

A.  I  marched  off  towards  Langley  mill. 

Q.  That  was  back  again  ? 

jt.  Yes. 

t 

Q.  After  you  had  got  a  short  distance^  thirty  or  forty 
yardsy  did  you  hear  any  thing  ? 

A.  I  heard  a  cry  of,  "  Do  not  shoot." 

Q.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that,  turn  round  ? 

A.  I  turned  round,  and  saw  Brandreth  with  a  gun  at 
his  shoulder  pointed  towards  me. 

Q.  Who  was  standing  near  him  i 

A.  Thomas  Turner  took  hold  of  the  gun,  knd  turned 
hiia  off. 

Q.  Upon  that,  did  you  continue  to  go  back  i 

A,  I  went  back  a  little  further. 

Q.  Did  Joseph  Savage  come  up  to  you  ? 

A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Savage,  I  do  not  know  his 
christian  name. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  party  ? 

Jt.  Yes. 

Q,  What  had  he  ? 

A.  A  short  pistol ;  it  appeared  to  me  about  a  foot  long? 

Q,  Did  he  say  any  thing  as  he  came  up  to  you  ? 

A.  He  said,  if  I  did  not  turn  back,  he  would  blow  a 
bullet  through  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  said,  if  he  did,  that  he  must  do  it  before  he  got  too 
nigh  me,  or  I  shbuld  have  a  hack  at  him  with  that  which 
I  had  iu  my  hand. 

Q.  Upon  that  did  he  leave  you  ?  ^    . , 

ji»  He  said,  he  should  be  sorry  to  shoot  me  or  any  other 
man;  and  then  he  turned  back. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  your  return  homewards  f     ^ 

A.  I  returned  homewards ; — no,  I  did  not  go  directly 
homewards ;  I  followed  the  men  a  little  way  to  i^ee  how 
they  went  on;  I  watched  them  a  little  way,  and  I  could 
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see  them  breaking  up  in  every  direction;  I  could  here.an<) 
there  see  a  few  go.  . 

Q.  Deserting? 

A.  Yes,  at  every  gate. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  return  home  ? 

ji,  I  afterwards  returned  homewards. 

Q.  While  you  were  going  homewards,  did  you  see  any 
other  party  ? 

A,  I  saw  a  party  of  about  fifty  the  first. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going  ? 

A,  They  were  going  along  the  turnpike  road  towards 
Nottingham. 

Q.  Were  they  going  in  the  same  direction,  following 
the  other  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  party  ? 

A.  I  saw  another  party  at  Langley  mill,  against  Mr. 
Bowles's. 

Q.  Were  they  also  going  in  the  same  direction  ? 

A.  They  stood  still  when  I  first  saw  them ;  afterwards 
they  appeared  to  move,  but  I  was  not  nigh  them. 

Q.  How  many  might  that  party  consist  of? 

A.  I  thought  about  sixty. 

Q.  Besides  those  two  parties,  did  you  see  any  other 
persons  going  in  the  same  direction  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  got  home  ?  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

_  Charles  Walters  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Reader, 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  lived  with  Mr.  George  Argile,  of 
Hartsay,  in  June  last  ? 
•  A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  a  farmer  at  Hartsay  ?  - 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  parish  is  Hartsay  ? 

A.  In  Peutridge  parish. 
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Q.  After  you  were  in  bed,  were  you  alarmed  on'tbt 
night  of  the  9th  of  June  ? 
j4.  Yes. 

•  Q.  About  what  time  ? 

ji.  About  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock,  on  the  mornini; 
of  the  10th  f  J 

Q.  What  were  you  alarmed  with  ? 
A.  Fire  or  six  men. 

Q.  Where  were  the  men  i 
A.  At  the  door. 

Q.  Were  they  making  a  noise  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  noise  ? 

A.  Rattling  and  shaking  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  for  any  thing  ? 
A.  Yes. 

a.  What  ? 

A.  They  demanded  men  and  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  of  bed  ? 
A.  Yes ;  my  master  first. 

Q.  Was  your  master  in  the  room  with  you  ? 
il«  I^o ;  but  my  master  spoke  to  them  first. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

j1.  I  did  not  at  first ;  I  concealed  myself  in  a  bacoa 
cliest  in  a  room  adjoining. 

Q.  Did  any  body  come  into  that  room  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  found  you  \ 
>  A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  opened  the  chest  and  found  j'ou  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  with  ? 

A.  One  had  a  sword. 

Q.  There  were  more  than  one  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? 
A,  Four. 

Q.  Was  that  man  a  one-eyed  man  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  Manchester  Tmrner  \ 
A.  Yes.  ..:,.. 
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0-  Did  they  fo^ce jou  out  of  the  chest  ?. 

Jt.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  threaten  to  do  ? 

A.  He  threatened  to  run  his  swof d  tbrougli  m^.  if  I  ^d 
Mt  get  up, 
'Q.  Who  were  the  other  three  persons  in  the  room  ? 

ji.  The  one  was  Edward  Turner,  the  other  Samuel 
Hunty  and  the  other  a  young  lad  from  Swan  wick. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  those  threats  did  you  get  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  what  they  wanted  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  answer  ?. 

A.  They  demanded,  that  I  should,  eo  along  with  thepi  i 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  where  they  were  going  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ?. 

A*  They  said  they  were  going  to.  dp  well, 

Q.  Who  said  that  ?  ' 

A.  I  cannot  positively  recollect  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  they  say  where  they  were  going  to  ? 

-4.  No,  they  did  not  say  wh^re  they  were  going  to; 
Samuel  Hunt  said, "  Do  not  be  against  going ;  there  is  bet^ 
ter  men  than  you  going ;  lam  going  myjself.^' 

Q.  Did  you  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  other  person  from  the  house  .but 
you  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Any  arms  ? 

ji.  A  gun. 

Q.  Whose  gun  was  that  ? 

A.  The  property  of  my  master. 

Q.  Mr.  Argile's  property  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  deliver  it  up  voluntarily,  or  did  thfj/Qtce 
it  from  him  ? 

ji.  They  forced  it  from  him* 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

ui.  To  John  Bonsaire. 
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Q.  Pid  they  get  any  thing  ihere  I 

A.  His  man  aiid  his  gun. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  live  from  Mr.  Argile's  ? 

ji.  Perhaps  a  hundred  yardji. 

Q.  Where  did  ihey  go  next  ? 

A.  To  Peter  Cope's. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  thing  fridm  thence  i 

A.  They  djenxandedi  a^  Q^aUi  a^d^  aJW^^^  wd  tbi^  tooi:  a 
gun. 

Q.  Did  you  go  taip^ny  qther. hpustesf 

il.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Butjt;eiley  i- 

4h  Ye8>^  we  went  to.  EloWQrlejt. 

Q;  I  will  Qot'Sitog  to.  a&l^  what  gasa^  th0|fe;»  tji|ei?€^yQiH 
were  baited  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  thence  3^QUr  wen t^tp-BfiBl^yi 

A.  To  Greenwich. 

Q.  And  so  on  to  Ripley  ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  Codnor  ? 
'   -A  :Yes^ 

Q,  Pid.  ^  QttoBEt  gei^^  4<w.  s^jftt  l3|fifos%  5W.  goi.  i% 
Codnor? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  th5rt*Eprl|yjpiM-«jjQiv<?' 

A.  At  Codnor. 

Q.  Where  did  that  parfejjTr  ocmt^  fo)]Di> 

A.  From  Swanwick^  I  suppose. 

A.  Mr.  Clark's. 

Q.  What  was  the  sign  ?  ^     j 

A*  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  Glass  H|>im|i^j  j^h^t^  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  gjj[^  t^vL^P^^  mill  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  Were  yoii  Halted  ther^? 

A.  Yc«.  . 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  the  prisoner,  George 
Weightman? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ? 

A.  On  horseback. 

Q.  Which  road  had  he  come  ? 

A.  He  had  come  from  towards  Nottingham. 
'  a.  Were  you  in  rank  at  the  tinte  he  came  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  tiim  say  ?  j 

A.  He  said,  "All  is  well  at  Nottingham;  rush  on,  rush  i 

6n  iriy  lads,  they  aire  at  it  now  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
job  is  nearly  done." 

Q.  After  heAiad  said  this,  where  did  he  go  ? 

A.  He  went  into  the  yard  of  the  public  house. 

Q.  With  whom  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Braudreth  the  captain  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  him. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said,  by  any  body,  as  to  what  they 
teere  doing!  ^t  Nottingham,,  after  he  had  gone  into'  the 
yard  i 

A.  No. 

<<  •  ... 

Q.  You  then  marched  on  with  thetn  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  march  to  ?  - 

A.  To  Eastwood.  * 

Q.  At"  Eastwood  you  took  an  opportunity  of  escaping  i 

A,  No,  I  offered  to  do  so. 

Q.  Could  you  do  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  esoUp^^  I 

A*  I  escaped  the  other  side  of  Eastwood  common. 

• '  • ''  Hugh  Booth  skom. 
Examined  by  Mr*  Rtgfnoldg. 
Q.  Are  you  a  wheelwright  f 
^'  Ye..  ^  ,  , 
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Q.  On  the  9th  of  June  did  you  live  at  Pentrldge-lane- 
cnd  with  your  father  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  What  disturbed  you  ?  ' 

A.  A  party  of  men. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  i 

A.  They  came  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
^    Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? 

A^  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(J.  When  you  got  down  stairs,  who  was  the  first  man 
you  saw  ? 

A.  Samuel  Hunt.  ^ 

Q.  Was  he  armed  with  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  with  ? 

A.  With  a  pike. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  see  ? 
'A.  I  saw  Joseph  Topham. 

Q.  Was  Joseph  Topham  armed  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  see  ? 

A.  There  were  many  others  that  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Were  you  forced  to  go  with  them  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  goto  John  Turner' sin  Pen  tridge-lanef, 
Jll»   1  es.  >■       ■     . 

A.  Did  you  hear  any  body  say  any  thing.there  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q..Whom? 
*  A,  Joseph  Topham. 
(J.  What  did  he  say? 
A>  fie  asked  John  Turner  to  get  up. 
Q,  Did  they  get  Turner  away  ? 
A.  No,  they  did  not.  -    .       - 
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Q.  Did  joi^  gp,  on  U)  Anthop J  St9r^8  ? 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Storer  i 

,A.  I  saw  him  in  the  ranks. 

Q.  In  going  into  the  village  of  Pent^idge,  did  yon  far  ^ 

any  of  the  party  say  any  thing  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it? 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say? 

ji.  ''  It  is  brought  to  a  head  at  kst ;  we  are  going  te 

Nottingham^  there  will  be  a,  pajrliament^  formed  thei:.e.'*' 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  else  ? 

A.  He  sajd  they  w^re  gojng  to  gqard  it. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  Nathaniel  Walter^^  aiWwafds  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  fetched  out  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  go  up  to  John  White's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  there  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  fiirthtf.  enquiry  q£  Iseac  Ludltai  I 
A.  I  asked  him  where. we  .weragping* 
Q.  Did  he  make  any  further  answer  ? 
A.  He  said  that!  they  wene> going  to  Notllnghaiii;* 
Q.  Do.youknow>Mkncheaterilki^neri?' 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  with  one  eye  ? 
4i  L:di4inot»8fiahira;  r8awa.personi.M|ithia)bhie.c#at 
and  blue  trowsers,  who  carried  a  sword. 

Q.  Did-.he^s^»any  things?  ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatdidhesay? 

A.  He  said  they  were  going  to  lfG^NiiiVg|^%m<tfti!i\lpad 

the  burthen  England  had  so  long  un^^ig^f^ 

Q.  Were  you  putiiBt93tJifkjrH9kfrf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  to  Pentridge  i 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  kno^  Ann  Viton  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  She  lives  at  Pentridge  ? 

ji.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  stop  there,? 

4  Xe?, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  there  ? 

J.  I  heard  Jpseplf  Topfiam  say^  here  ax;^  ^Johp^  Bap9n' 
and  George,  we  will  havehoth  them  out. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  party  go  up  tp  Viton 's  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  f 

jd.  The  Nottingham  captain. 

Q.  Brancjr^t))? 

A.  Yes;  William  Turner  and  Joseph  Tophan^  wpnt 
towards  Viton's  door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  whether  they  went  in  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  1  didnoU 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  standing  at  her  door  i 

il.  No.  ' 

Q,  Where  was  Samuel  Hunt  ?r 

uf^.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  you  were  at,  i^^njainin  To^h^m^s,  <^^  yoa 
hear  any  thing  said  about  the  engine  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  the  engine  ? 

A.  I  heard  one  of  the,  party ^sa;5r,  here  iapijnn^sjter^g  fcjre- 
man  down  at  the  engine,  we  will  go  and  fetch  him  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  party  say  any  thing  to  that  ?, 

Jt.  Samuel  Hunl  said.  I  will  go  witb»you. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  to  old  Joseph  We^ightman's  ?^ 

J.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  James  Booths? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  you  and  the  pthej^s  ?. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  James  Booth's  was  any  thing  taken  awavPh 
A  I  did  Wt  see  anv  tlung. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  George  Topham's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  there  ? 

A,  The  captain  said^  bring  me  a  ringer,  and  take  in 
Ben  here. 
*  Q.  The  Nottingham  captain,  Brandreth  ? 

j^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  a  ringer  ? 

A.  An  iron  bar. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  thing. 

Q.  You  went  afterwards  to  William  Booth's  ? 
^  A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  other  places  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  George  Weigh tman  ? 

jd.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? 

J.  I  saw  him  at  William   Booth's,  against  William 
Booth's  .gate. 
'  Ci.  Was  he  walking,  or  what  ? 

A.  He  was  leading  a  pony. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  .the  party  say  any  thing  about  him  or 
his  pony? 
"  A.  No ;  John  Storer  was  upon  the  pony. 

Q.'  Did  you  afterwards   see    any  body  else  upon  the 
pony  f 

A»  I  saw  George  Weigh  tman  afterwards  upon  the  pony^ 

Q.  Did  he  go  away  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  by  the  party  as  to  where  he  wa« 
gone  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  any  thing. 

Q.  You  went  on  to  the  Butterley  works  ? 

A.  Yfe.^ 

Q.  After  you  had  gone  from  Butterley^  did  any  other 
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persons  join  you  ? 

A,  I  went  no  further  than  Butterley. 

Q.  You  got  into  the  office  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Besides  those  you  have  mentioned,  whom  else  did 
you  see  there  ;  did  you  see  William  Ludlam  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Joseph  Savage  ? 

jd.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  see,  Joseph  Taylor  ? 

A.  Yes.  .  '  ' 

Q.  Benjamin  Taylor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  James  Taylor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Alexander  Johnson  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  George  Weightman,  any  other 
Weightman  i 

A.  Joseph  Weightman,  William  Weightman,  and 
Thomas  Weightman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Wal- 
ters, or  Dudley  ? 

ji.  Yes  ;  I  saw  him. 

a  He  was  of  the  party  ? 

ji.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Were  those  persons  armed  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  All. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  John  Storer  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Richardson. 
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Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  at  Pentridge-lane-end  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  son  of  Anthony  Storer  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  you  disturbed  at  any  time  oh  trie  highi  of  the 
pth  of  June^  and  by  what? 

A.  By  a  body  of  armed  men. 

Q.  Doing  what ;  bow  did  they  disturb  you  ? 

A.  They  presented  guns  at  me. 

Cl.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  first  oiF  fall  i 

A.  Yes^  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  tbey  fifay  i 

A.  They  said,  "  damn  your  eyes,  come  and  go  with  us, 
or  we  will  shoot  you.'' 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  window  to  look  out? 

A.  Yes,  I  did.  * 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  number  of  armed  men  when  3'ou 
looked  out  of  the  window  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  twelve  or  fifteen. 

Q.  Did  they  do  or  say  any  thing  to  you  at  that  time  f 

A.  They  said,  they  would  shoot  me  if  I  would  not  go 
with  them. 

Q.  Did  they  or  you  say  any  thing  more  f 

A.  I  asked  them  if  there  was  ho  excuse ;  they  said,  no. 

Q.  What  was  further  said  ? 

A.  They  said,  the  captain  had  shot  HepwOrth's  man, 
and  all  must  go,  or  be  shot. 

Q,  In  consequence  of  the  threats  used  to  ybii,  ^id  you 
come  down  and  join  them  i 

A,  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  demand  your  arms  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  demanded  my  gun,  or  they  would  sHoot 
me,  and  all  in  the  house. 

Q.  Was  apy  thing  said  ateut  ammunition  i 

A.  They  asked  me  if  the  gun  was  loaded?  I  told  them 
not ;  they  asked  me  if  I  had  any  shot  and  powder  ?  I  told 
theui  I  had  a  little  shUt ;  they  skid,  it  did  not  ^edri,  \hey 
should  soon  have  plenty  of  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  yoibr  gnti  with  yod  When  yd'h  i;t^nt 
out? 

A.  Yes^  I  took  an  old  gun  with  me. 


Q.  I  believe  you  pretended  to  b'6  i\&  i 

A:  t  told  theiii  t  had  Veetk  verV  bhW^ll  ihfe  ikf  beftte, 
and  wafe  not  fit  to  go  with  th^tii,  and  Icib'tlla  Aot  caVry  tW 
.  gun  ;  they  said,  it  must  go  by  the  baggage. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A,  I  asked  them  wheVe  th6  baggAge  Was. 

Q.  What  ahs^ei-  did  th^J^  ifi^ke  i 

A.  That  they  had  not  any,  but  soon  sboiild  hkVe. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  ariy  question  dboUt  'what  their  object 
was,  or  where  they  were  going  to  ? 

A.  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going  to. 

Q.  What  answer  was  given  ? 

A.  They  said,  to  Nottingham ;  thai  tn&rc  Wds  a  gehcffal 
risitig;  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Vvere  cdmih^ 
from  Sheffield;  that  several  hundred  thousand  Would  W 
assembled  that  day ;  that  liberty  Would  be  gained ;  knd  kn 
end  of  slavery. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Ihein  iftto  P^tridge-lanfe  i 

A*  Yes,  I  did. 

Ci.  Was  the  body  th'(§r^  Formed  info  raliks  ? 

A.  No ;  they  waited  for  the  captain  and  th6  rii^ih  b'otfy 
coming  from  thfe  lafhe  end^ 

d.  Did  the  captain  and  the  oiaih  body  cdme  and  jbiifi 
them? 

A.  Yes,  they  came  up. 

Q.  What  was  then  done  ? 

A.  The  captain  ordered  them  to  fall  in  three  deep, 

Q.  Was  that  done  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  was  done  ? 

A.  He  asked  if  there  were  £iny  men  who  could  do  their 
duty,  or  who  had  been  in  the  militia ;  if  there  was)  they 
must  fall  out. 

Q.  Did  any  fall  out  in  consi^quende  of  that  ? 

A,  I  believe  some  did. 

Q.  Was  the  body  formed  thi'^e  deep  \ 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  who  acted  as  officers } 
A.  Yes. 
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■ .  ^ 

Q.  Was  there  any  rear  guard  ?  .       -      ;% 

A.  There  was  an  advance  and  rear  guard  appoiqted. . 

Q.  Being  formed,  did  you,  by  the  captain's  order,  march^ 
to  Pentridge  ? 

A.  We  did.  '     ' 

Q.  Were  houses  attacked  there  ? 

A,  Different  houses  were  broken  open,  and  men  and 
guns  taken  out. 
.  Q.  Who  were  the  active  persons  employed  ? 

A,  Jeremiah  Brandreth. 

Q.  Any  others  ? 

A.  A  young  man  he  called  Manchester  Turner,  William 
Turner,  Isaac  Ludlam ;  George  Weightfnan  the  prisoner 
appeared  very  active. 

Q.  Any  other  in  particular  ? 
'^     A.  Yes,  several  more ;  Samuel  Hunt  and  others. 

Q.  Active  in  what  you  have  been  mentioning;  attacking 
the  houses,  and  taking  the  guns  and  the  men. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Pentridge  you  contrived  to  effect  your  escape  f 

A.  Yes,  1  feigned  myself  ill. 

Q.  After  being  threatened  very  hard^  you  were  permit- 
ted to  make  your  escape  f 
*  ^.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  this  body  of  armed  men  march  away  from 
Pentridge  sooA  after  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Soon  after  they  were  gone,  did  you  go  to  William 

Weightman's  house  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  You  went  in  company  with  William  Booth,  I  be- 
lieve i 
'•  A:  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  thing  there  ? 

A.  There  was  a  bag  of  buUeta. 

Q.  Of  what  size  or  weight  ? 

A.  Of  different  sizes ;  I  thought  about  four  or  five  stone 
weight. 
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Q.  Did  William  Wdghcman  iay  any  diing  to /you 
about  them? 

A.  He  snid  he  mast  follow  v^di  the  bullets. 

Q.  Follow  whon  i 

A.  Follow  the  armed  men. 

Q.  What  did  William  Booth  and  yourself  do^  in  con- 
sequence f 

A.  We  advised  him  not,  but  to  hide  them  and  himself 
too ;  he  said  he  must  take  them,  or  he  sl^ould  be  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  go  for  a  constable  f 

A.  Yes,  I  went  with  Booth  to  Edmund  Clarke,  a  con- 
stable. 

Q.  To  fetclrhim  ? 

jtLm  M.  es« 

Q.  In  order  to  prevent  hi^  carrying  the  bullets  i 

A.  Yes,  to  take  them  away. 

Q.  Did  you  return  with  the  constable  to  William 
Weightman's  house  f 

A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Where  you  had  seen  the  bullets  i 

Um*  \  es« 

Q.  Could  you  get  into  it  ? 

A.  We  did  not  go  in ;  his  wife  stood  at  the  door,  and 
held  it  in  her  hand. 

Q.  Could  you  find  either  William  Weightman  or  the 
bullets? 

A.  No;  she  said  the  bullets  were  gone. 

Q,  You  did  not  see  them,  or  William  Weightman  ? 

A*  No. 

Q.  How  long  m^ght  you  have  been  absent  in  going  for 
the  constable  and  returning  ? 

41.  Not  more  than  ten  minutes* 

Cross-examined  by  Mt.  Denman. 

Q.  You  pretended  to  be  ill,  you  say  i 
A*  acs. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  ypur  appearing-  to  be  ill,  did 
•ome  of  iboaf  pfisons  hold.yot;  ufoiSk  the  pony  ? 
JL  Yes. 
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.  Q.  Do  yoii  recolltet  who  did  tbat? 
A.  George  Weightman  was  one. 

William  Shipman,  morn. 
ExBmined  by  Mr*  J*  Bidg*^* 

Q.  Wtrt  you  itt  the  service  6f  Mr.  Sftma^l  Retchc*',  in 
the  month  of  June  last  f 
J.  Yes. 
a.  He  lives  at  Pentridge-lane-ewd  f 

jt.  Yes. 

a.  Do  you  remember  being  disturbed  on  the  night  of 

the  9th  of  June  i 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  disturbed  you  i 
A.  A  knocking  at  the  door» 
Q.  What  time  of  the  night  ? 
A.  About  twelve  o^ciock. 
Q.  Did  you  get  up  f 
A*  Yes. 

a.  Whom  did  you  find  Iherfe  ? 
A.  Joseph  Topham. 

Q.  Did  you  find  many  persOEtt  there  ? 
•     il.  Yes. 

Q.  Armed  or  unarmed  ? 
A.  They  were  armed. 

Q.  What  did  they  want  ? 

A.  They  wanted  a  mah  and  A  gaiw 

0.  Did  they  take  a  gun  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  gave  it  them  through  the  window. 

Q.  Did  they  force  you  to  joitt  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  joined  them,  how  m««y  penotifl  clid  you 

find  in  that  body?; 

A.  I  can  hardly  answer ;  there  wca-e  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Q.  When  you  "got  into^the  hne,  how  many  Wete  Ihere, 
thirty  or  forty  i  ,  .     .       . 

A:  Yes,  1  dare  say  thefe  were. 

Q.  Did  ybd*  go  wtVb  tiitto  to  Pcntrrdgfc  towu  ?  /   .     ^ 
X  A.  I  es. 


Q.  Wheii  yfift  got  tp  P^ntn^ge  ^wn,   4p  ypu  |re«]NBm- 
ber  seeing  the  prisoner,  George  W^ig^tinan  i 

jBl»  Yesa 

Q.  Had  he  marched  with  you  tq  Pen^ridge  toYfn,  or 
did  he  join  joa  4^ere  i 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  till  ire  got  to  tl^  bottom  of  Pen- 
tridge  town  f 

Q.  Were  you  in  ripks  at  the  time,  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  prisoner  F 

A.  The  first  that  I  saw  of  him  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Pentridge. 

Q.  Were  you  marching  on,  or  wer^  you  halting  a^  the 
time  ? 

ji.  We  were  halted. 

Q,  Was  he  in  the  ranks  himself,  or  standing,  by  the 
side  of  the  ranks  i 

A.  He  was  by  the  side  of  the  ranks  when  I  ^fk,yf,  hi^p. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  a  person  of  \h§  nw^  .of  TayJe- 
ton  coming  up  to  the  prisoner,  and  «{^abiflg  <o  l^p  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  him  i 
'    A.  He  tokl  him  thei«  were  two  barrels  cf  gunpowder  in 
Mr.   Harvey's  warehouse   at  Heage,  but  they,  h^d  not 
strength  enough  to  get  it  out« 

Q.  Did  the.prisoper  say  any  thin^  to  hiqpi  i 

A,  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  on  tp  ^ame^  Waj[t<^|s's  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  In  Pentridge  ? 

A.  No,  I  went  near  to  Jamies  Walter s*jb. 

Q.  When  you  were  near  to  James  Walti^^'s,  <|id  ^ou 

see  the  pri^oA^r  ^ 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  at  that  tiqi^/* 

J.  Yes,  k^  cm^  iPt9  the  boiM^  J  w^  J^i,  tp  iigjbt  a 
candle.  ■ 

Q.  What  bowte  w^  tk^i 

A.  Thomas  Shipman'St 

Has 
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Q.  How  far  was  tkat  from  Walters's  hotrte  ? 
A,  About  twenty  yards. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  came  to  light  the  can^e  f 

A*  He  said^  'well,  lads^  weare  going  to  draw  the  hadgerF 

Q.  Had  they  before  been  talking  of  going  to  Walters'^i 

bouse,  and  taking  Wallers  out  of  it  ? 

'  A.  I  had  not  heard  that. 

Q.  I  belieye  you  went  with  this  party  as  far  as  Langley 

mill  i 

A.  Yes,  to  Kimberley. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  after  you  bad  en  the  prisoner  in 
Shipman's  house,  seeing  the  prisoner  again  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? 
A.  At  Mr.  Booth's  in  Pentridge. 

C2.  Did  you  see  him  take  Booth's  pony  f 

A.  No. 

C2.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  pony  ? 

js.  '  Yes* 

Q.  Did  be  ride  away  from  you  on  the  pony  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  rode  down  towatds  Butterley. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  road  towards  Nottingham  i  ' 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  say  you  contined  with  those  persons  to 
Kimberley  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Nottingham  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know,  about  five  miles,  1  think. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  that  you  saw  the  prisoner  i 
A,  At  Laugley  mill. 

Q*  Was  he  on  horseback  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  way  was  he  riding? 

A.  Towards  us; 

Q.  You  were  marching  towards  Nottingham,  and  he  was 

riding  as  from  Nottingham,  and  met  you  i 
A.  Yes. 

€L  Were  you  marching  in  ranks  at  that  time  i 

A.  Yes ;  some  of  us,  not  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  the  prisoner  say  any  thing  ?    • 

*••     M.  vS.  .   .    .  .... 

^    :i   'I 
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Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  8ay  ? 

A.  They  axed  how  they  were  going  on  ? ' 

Q.  *How  they  were  going  on,  where  ? 

A.  .At  Nottioghaw. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  i 

J.  He  said,  well,  the  soldiers  were  in  the  barracks,  the 
town  was  taken,  we  should  n^rch  forwards,  and  we  should 
.have  nothing  to  do  when  we  got  there. 

Samuel  Clifton  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Q*  I  helieve  you  liye  near  Kimberley  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Does  your  house  adjoin  the  turnpike  road  ? 
A.  It  is  close  by  the  turnpike  road. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Six  miles  ;  a  trifle  above  six  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  the  road  from  Pentridge  and  Ripley  to  Not- 
tingham i 
A.  It  is  the  road  from  Ripley. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Langley  mill  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  road  leading  from  Langley  mill  to  Not* 
tingham  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Early  on  Tuesday  the  loth  of  June,  do  you  recojDect 

seeing  any  person  going  along  the  road  on  a  pony  ? 

A,  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  it  was  a  wet  morning ;  I  had  no  clock  in  the 
house. 

Q.  Were  you  getting  up  at  the  time  i 

A.  I  was  just  turning  out  to  open  my  window  shutters. 

*   Q.  What  sort  of  a  person'was  it  upon  the  pony  i 

A.  A  stout  well-buik  man. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A.  In  a  kind  of  a  slop  dress  with  trowsers. 

Q.  Which  way  was  he  going  i 

A.  Towards  Nottingham. 
' :  Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  ? 
■  .  A0  He  asked  me  if  I  had  seena  body  of  men  go  by, 

H  B  3 
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Q.  What  answer  did  y6n  Make  16  ihttt  i 

A.  I  told  him  Hb,  that  I  tr^  biit  jtiSt  g6t  tip. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  thbt  i 

A.  He  told  me  I  should  soon  see  them  Odmin^  by* 

Q.  What  did  you  say  t6  hifii  theft  t  ' 

A.  X  asked  hiin  lirhdt  Wad  aiHisa ;  and  h^  told  itit  he^p> 
tposed  N^ttinghain  wai  tiikeil  by  that  tifn^  ,*^in  the  Afelft 
place,  I  asked  him  wh^re  he  was  g6ing ;  h^  imid  h6  Wife 
going  to  Nottingham  for  orders  to  know  if  he  was  to  bring 
the  men  up, 

Q.  What  more  did  y6u  say  to  him  f 

A.  I  asked  \i\fa  the  sense  of  it>  and  he  said>  '^  libetrly,^ 
and  rode  off. 

Q.  Which  way  did  b^  ride  off  f 

A  Towards  Nottitlghiam. 

Q.  Did  you  see  th^  same  tsMi  Itg^in  in  the  txmxtt  of 
that  morning  ^  * 

A.  I  went  atid  reported  the  circan!istahc6. 

Q.  You  went  and  reported  the  circumstance  to  sotne- 
body ;  I  must  not  ask  you  the  particulars  of  that :  did  you 
see  the  same  man  again  in  the  course  of  that  morniogt 

A.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  mei  the  salne 
man  oh  his  return ;  I  had  no  watch  in  my  p6c)i:et^  but  I 
suppose  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  Where  were  you? 

A*  Near  the  tan  yarcl. 

Q.  Near  KimWrley  ? 

A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fr5m  our  liouse. 

Q.  Nearer  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Nearer  Ripley  ro#d. 

Q.  Did  yoti  ask  him  any  thiiig  on  his  return  J 

A.  I  asked  bikn  how  they  were  gettilig  on  in.  Ndttldg- 
ham ;  he  told  me  they  had  been  at  it  all  liight^  bat  tko  Kves 
lost.  I  asked  him  if  the  soldiers  w^re  out  of  the  blilrraidcs, 
he  said  they  durst  not  6ome  oat. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  more  i 

A.  1  will  repeat  the  whole :  I  askttd  hiin  if  h^  wak  a 
servant  or  a  neighbour;  he  said,  tM><;  htt  Cfsmt  tt&hi  Fielit* 
ridge,  he  \aA  ordeib  to  bring  iiil  knen  iip>  "fkmi  hk  ibde 
off  towards  Ripley. 
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.  .  Mr.  George  Godwin  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Faughan. 

Q.  I  l^lieve  you  were  the  nian^jng  clerks  the  Bulter- 
ley  works,  in  the  month  of  Jupe  last  i 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Tell  me  on  what  day  precediog  the  9th  of  Jcae;  yoa 
ftwoire  in  any  special  conscables  i 

A.  On  the  7th,  the  Saturday  preceding  f 

Q.  How  many  4id  you  swear  in .? 
,  A* .  AW^t  ft  )iqpdred  and  fifteeni  or  a  fatiodied  and  isix* 
teen. 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  the  9tb  or  tbf  morniog  of  ^he 
10^1  iM  yOHi  80^  aoy  persons  assenahled* 

A*  0«  iN  HKMmi^g  of  1^  lotli^  a  little  after  three  9'c|oc)c^ 
I  f»m  the  prisoner  Weigbtman. 

(2.  ]>id  yA>H  know  him  before  tba^  time  j 

il.  I  did. 

Q,  Wh9^  wts  bie  doing,  on  foot  Of  on  horseback  ^ 

A.  He  was  on  horseback,  riding  from  Pentridge  towards 
Noitin^wi,  pasit  tlw  Bu^tqrley  works.  . 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  f 

4^1*  [  Aid ;  1 4(aUed  to  Um  to  stop. 

Q.  Did  he  make  you  any  answer  ? 

il.  Hk  did  Wtt;  he  purely  ftttOfiied  bis  head  round  ^nd 
rode  off. 

» 

(3L.  In  what  direction  f 

j4.  Ill  tbedireeiion  of  Ntottioghanp* 

Q.  How  aooa  after  be  had  rpde  off,  did  you  3ee  axiy 
body  of  persons  coming  towards  yofir  works  \ 

A.  Very  soon    at)ierw^rds;    almost  inunediatelj  after^ 
wurds^  in  Ihe  eonDse/of  a  few  miauties. 

Q.  What  did  you  sjpe  ?     ' 

JL.  A  body  of  ofte^  maccbiing  xm  the  joad  from  Pen- 
iodg^. 

i2»  Wew  *h[^y  acmed  f 

^  They  were  armed ;  the  greater  part  witli  guns,  and 
jome  Mitb  ]{i)^i|»  apd  1^%^^  wfjie  a  i^w  that  had  no  arms# 
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Q.  Were  they  inarching  orderly? 

A.  They  were  inarching  in  regular  mUtBiyotd&t,  like 
a  body  of  soldiers. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  your  works  did  they  stop  t 

A.  They  marched  up  to  the  gates  of  the  iron  works, 
which  were  closed,  and  th^e  the  captain  halted  and 
fronted* 

Q.  Who  gave  the  order  ? 

J.  The  captaiu,  Braiidreth  ;  **  Halt !  to  the  right  face, 
front!" 

Q.  Upon  that  being  done,  what  followed  ? 
*    A*  I  said,  "  What  do  you  want ;  what  is  your  object 
here ;"  he  said,  "  We  want  your  men.*' 

Q.  The  captain  said  that  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  said,  you  shall  not  have  one  of  them ;  yon 
are  too  many  already,  except  you  were  going  for  a  better 
purpose ;  I  bid  them  disperse,  and  told  them  them  the  law 
would  be  too  strong  for  them,'  that  they  w^e  going  with 
halters  about  their  necks,  and  would  all  be  hanged. 

Q.  What  became  of  them,  after  some  further  conver* 

sation  i    - 
A.  The  captain  gave  them  the  word  '*  March  P*  and 

they  went  away. 

Q.  After  they  were  gone,  were  they  followed  by  any 
other  body  of  persons  i 

A.  There  was  another  body  came  in  about  a  quarter  of 

an  hour. 

Q.  How  many  i 

A.  About  forty,  I  should  think ;  but  I  was  not  very 
near  them  ;  they  did  not  come  s«  far  as  the  office. 

Q.  Was  that  body  armed  i 
^    jt.  They  were,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  After  that  body  had  passed,  were  they  followed  by 
any  other  individual  that  you  knew  i 
'  A.  They  were ;  in  about  half  an  hoar  William  Weight- 
man,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Taylor,  came ;  Joseph  Weightman  was  oa  horse- 
back. 
'  Q.  Did  you  stop  Weightman^  and  take  any  thing  from 
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himl 

A.  1  stopped  himi  and  took  from  hin^  a  bag  of  bullets* 

Q.  Is  that  the  bag  ? 

A.  That  is  the  bag. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  weight  of  bullets  there  were  i 

A.  About  eighty-four  pounds  weight. 

Q.  Of  different  sizes  f  -     . 

ji.  Yes,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  for  various 
bores. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  thing  besides  bullets  ? 

A.  There  are  moulds  for  making  cartridges,  and  paper. 

Q.  Was  there  any  smaller  bag  within  Ae  bag  i 

A.  There  was  a  smaller  bag  within  the  larger  bag ;  a 
stocking  foot,  or  something  of  that  kind— «thb  is  it.  (pro^ 
ducing  it.) 

Q.  What  did  that  contain  ? 

A.  There  were  bullets  in  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  rounds  of  ball  there  are  ? 

A,  I  think  there  may  be  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  balls  of  different  sizes ;  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but 
that  is  my  guess. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  before,  you  had  sworn  in  special 
constables ;  had  yon  made  any  preparations  before  hand 
for  defending  your  works  ? 

A.  We  had  on  the  Monday  afternoon ;  we  had  caused 
a  few  pikes  to  be  made ;  we  expected  from  the  appear- 
ances there  would  be  a  disturbance. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr*  Denman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  this  young  man  i 

A.  Several  years. 

Q.  As  many  as  ten  ? 

A.  Not  so  many  as  ten,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  character  he  has  borne,  as  a 
peaceable,  sober,  quiet  man  i 

A.  1  do  not  know  much  of  his  character ;  he  was  in  our 
service  for  some  time ;  he  then  behaved  properly* 
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C2.  You  do  not  know  what  his  general  character  }m$ 

been  since  that  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  further^  than  bis  character  flhUe  he 

was  with  us. 

WUUam  Roper  sworn. 

Exaomed  by  Mr.  CUrhe* 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f 

A.  At  the  race  stand  on  Nottingham  Foresl. 

Q.  Were  you  coming  home  from  Nottingham  to  your 
own  house  on  Monday  nighty  the  9th  of  June  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  lasanti 

A.  Aboiit  half  past  «leyen  o'clodc. 

Q.  JMd  you  see  any  persons  opontiie  forest  «8  yon  nmr 
along  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many? 

A.  I  saw  two  men  ^i  on  the  ribce  coursCj  «Ad  two  after- 
wards ;  9JiX^  that  considerably  more. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  any  other  ngien  J 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  I 

A.  I  ^lould  su|^ose  about  a  hundred* 

Q.  How  were  they  when  you  first  saw  them ;  standin^g 
BtiUy  or  goiiig  on  ? 

A^  Standing  still. 

Q.  Drawn  up  in  line  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  any  of  ih^n)  any  dii^  with  them  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  f 

A,  Long  poles  in  their  hands  ;  those  to  the  right  of  "the 
line^  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  might  there  be  with  poles  of  those  you 
saw? 

il.  About  a  dozen. 

Q.  Were  they  sudi  sort  of  poles  as  those  upon  ihe 
table? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  DM  yf>a  go  into  yOur  own  htmie  i 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  Atdg  mord  of  those  men ; 

Q.  Where? 

ji«  Under  the  piiiazM  in  front  of  the  stand* 

Q.  Under  the  piazzas  in  front  of  your  hoase  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  to  yon  ? 

Jt.  I  went  out  of  the  house)  aud  saw  the  people  come  t 
tkfki  after  that  I  weat  iti^  aad  locked  the  door ;  about  one 
o'clock  there  was  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door ;  I  went 
to  the  door,  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted ;  they  asked 
me  if  I  had  got  any  fire-arms  in  the  house ;  I  told  them, 
yeSy  I  had  3  they  told  me  I  must  deliver  them  up  to  them ; 
I  told  thefli  I  would  tkot ;  they  taid,  if  I  would  not,  they 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  door  open, 
and  taking  them  by  force. 

Cl.  What  dirt  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  told  them,  if  they  did^  Iwould  blow  the  first  man's 
braitid  out  that  etitei^d. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  any  thing  upon  that  t 

A.  Yes;  they  said,  would  I?  I  said,  yes;  they  then 
called  the  men  with  the  fire-arms. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ?  '^ 

A.  A  matt  at  the  door  said,  ^'  the  men  with  the  fee- 
arms  come  forwatd  !  ^  The  place  is  paved  with  flag  stones ; 
t  heard  a  bustle  upon  the  floor,  and  then  I  heard  one  come 
forward,  who  asked  how  many  arms  I  had ;  I  told  them 
1  \ikd  two,  a  rifle  piece  and  a  fusee.  They  asked  me  if  I 
would  give  them  to  them  ;  I  told  them,  no;  they  asked  me, 
if  1  WotiM  sell  them  ;  I  told  them,  no,  t  would  neirtier^ell 
ihem  nor  give  them,  I  would  not  part  with  them. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  any  other  qtrestions  ? 
^  Jl.  No,  I  do  not  refcoHect  any  others. 

Q.  What  befcame  of  them  ? 

J.  They  asked  me  if  I  had  tiot  more ;  I  toJd  ^m,  no, 
thad  nt^;  and  then  they  told  me,  they  undeitrtood  there 
were  somearm^  lodged  there;J[t6iddtem  there  "werenoanns 
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there  1)ut  my  own;  but  if  they  disputed  my  word,  if  &ey 
would  draw  back,  and  select  one  of  their  party,^  he  should 
come  into  the  house,  but  I  told  them  if  a  second  came  in, 
that  I  would  run  him  through,  that  I  was  prepared  for 

them. 
Q.  About  what  o^clock  was  it  when  they  left  the  piaazas. 

A.  About  two. 

Q.  You  saw  no  more  of  them  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  they  left  any  thing  behiitd  them  i 
A.  I  went  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found 
a  pole  at  the  door. 
Q.  That  sort  of  pole  ? 
A*  Not  so  good  as  one  of  those.  •      ^ 

Captain  Frederick  Charles  Philipg  mom. 
^  Examined  by  Mt.  Gumey. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  Captain  in  the  is\\x  Hussars.? 

A*  I  am.  ^ 

Q.  On  Monday  the  9th  of  June  last,  were  you  stationed 
at  Nottingham  barracks  ?  .  .  • 

.   il.  I  w,as. 

Q.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  was  Nottingham  in  a  state 
of  quiet,  or  of  commotion  ? 

^.  I  understood  it  was  in  a  state  of  commotion;  there 
were  troops  sent  for  from  the  barracks,  by  the  Magistrate. 
.  Q.  When  your  troops  arrived,  I  .believe  the  mob  bad 
dispersed  ? 

A*  They  had  dispersed  ;  w^e  were  kept  there  about  half 
an  hour. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  town  with  the  troops,  and  found^ 
the  tumult  had  subsided  i         \ 

A.  Yes ;  and  we  then  returi\^d  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  symptoms  that  appeared,  was 
there  a  Magistrate  in  the  barracks  all  night  i 
.  A.  Ye$,  Mr.  Kirkby  staid  there  all  night. 

Q.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  did  any  alann  reach 
the  barracks,  as  to  what  was  going  on  elsewhere? 
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A.  1 11=88  ordered  oat  at  half-past  six  iir  the  morninig  to 
go  with  Mr.  BoUestoa  and  Mr>  Muady/  who  were  M»> 

gistrates. 

Q.  Besides  your  cavalry,  was  there  a  body  of  infantry  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time ;  there  was  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  the  road  towards  Eastwood  i . 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  you  approached  Eastwood^  did  you  observe  some 
men  in  a  state  of  dispersion  ? 

A.  I  observed  some  men  making  their  escape  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  armed  with  pikes. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  pursued,  and  then  you  proceeded 
straight  forwards  i 

A.  Some  were;  and  then  we  proceeded  on  through 
Eastwood. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  body  in  the  road  beyond  Eastwood  i 

A.  Between  Langley  mill  and  Eastwood,  there  was  a 
party  consisting  of  about  sixty. 

CL  Was  that  party  armed  i 

A.  Chiefly,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  have  a  leader  i 
^  A.  There  did ;  there  appeared  to  be  a  man,  whom  I  took 
to  be  their  leader,  attempting  to  form  them  upon  the 
toad. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  to  form  them  to  receive  the  charge  of 
your  cavalry  f 

A>  It  appeared  so  to  me. 

Q.  Did  they  wait  to  receive  the  charge  of  your 
cavalry  ? 

A.  No,  they  dispersed ;  they  paid  no  attention  to  this 
man,  and  they  ran  across  the  fields. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  Magisti ates  and  the  soldiers  pursue, 
and  take  all  the  prisoners  you  could  i 
.    A.  We  did ;  we  took  about  six  and  thirty. 

Q.  As  those  persons  fled,  did  many  of  them  throw  away 
their  arms  i 

J.  Most  of  them  threw  away  their  arms ;  five  or  six  of 
the  men  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  the  rest  of 
them  threw  them  away  f 
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Q.  Did  yrar  incii  pick  up  •  oM^ideitiMe  Aut^bir  of 
fluxsIcAte  aaJd  pik9il  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  Those  9i»  part  of  tbcni,  I  beliisve  i 

A.  Yes,  those  are  part  of  thtm* 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  jnore  in  th«  adjoining  X9om, 
1  believe  ? 

A.  Yea,  there  are. 

Q.  The  guQs  were  loaded,  I  beltefef 

A.  Yes,  thej  were;  at  leaat  1  saw  tbiee  of  four  f f  tiiem 
that  were. 

'    jifr.  AtPsffuy  Gtnerat    Tbi^  my  Lord,  is  the  ease  of 
the  Crown. 
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Mt.  CROSS. 

May  it  please  yotir  Lordships. 
€rentIeineD, 

YOU  are  die  fourth  Jury  who,  in  the  course  of  ten 
JIays,  have  been  impaneUed,  after  more  than  an  hundred 
challenges  on  the  part  of  the  Accused,  to  try  the  truth  of 
the  aliegatiotts  contained  in  this  Indictment ;  and  although 
yon  hare  been  properly  cautioned,  by  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, to  forget  the  fomier  verdicts,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  forget,  that  the  three  Juries  who  have  preceded  you,  have 
successively,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  learned 
ifudges,  found  the  allegations  in  the  Indictment  to  be 
proved  ;  that  there  has  been  an  Insurrection,  which  had  for 
its  object  nothing  less  than  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Cott« 
stitution  and  Government  of  the  Realm,  and  that  Treason 
has  been  committed  ;•— ^what  then  remains  to  his  Counsel 
for  discussion,  but  the  question,  whether  the  individual 
now  upon  his  trial,  tx)ok  a  voluntary  and  active  part  in  the 
commission  of  that  treason  ; — ales !  Gentlemen,  that  he  did 
so,  has  been  proved  by  at  least  a  dozen  witnesses,  and  we 
have  none  to  contradict  them,  nor  can  we  refute  their 
testimony.  Gentlemen,  under  these  painful  circumstances^ 
"1  trdst  my  learned  friend,  and  myself,  wiUi>ot  be  suspected 
of  any  dereliction  of  our  doty,  when  we  forbear  to  con- 
trovert those  facts  which  have  been  so  repeatedly  found 
to  be  proved.    I  trust.  Gentlemen,  that  we  have  fully  and 
faithfully  discharged  that  duty,  which  the  Court,  at  the 
request  of  dl  the'  prisoners,  has  been  {^leased  to  assign  to 
us ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  their  service,  all 
the  meaus  that  nature,  education,  or  experience,  have 
supplied  to  us;  we  have,  I  trust,  left  nothing  undone,  that 
it  was  in  our  power  to  do  in  their  behalf ; — for  mj^f^ 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  this  has  been  the  most  arduous  and  the 
most  anxious  labour  of  my  life*     Deeply  have  I  cOUi- 
misserated  the  condition  of  these  misguided  men ;  l  am 
persuaded;  and  I  am  confident  evtry  one  who  hAs  heard 
diese  trials,  is  persuaded,  that  they  are  not  the  authors  ^f 
this  Treason ;— it  origmated  not  with  them^—they  are  the 
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ignorant  and  deluded  instruments  of  Traitors^  more  wicked, 
but  more  waijy  than  themselves;  but,  Gentl^nen,  if  ^e 
jlwofd  of  justice  must  &I1  somewhere,  and  somewhere 
I  fpBT  it  must|  may  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  yictims  lie 
heavy  on  the  heads  of  those,  by  whom,  iu  a  season  of 
jidvErsity  and  discontent,  they  have  been  seduced  from  thek 
allegil^lce.  , 

Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  wretched  man  who  standa 
before  yon  at  the  bar,  we  can  only  implore  for  him  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown ; — we  can  only  implore  the  re- 
commendation  of  those,  whose  recommendation  perhaps, 
on  such  an  occasion,  may  be  listened  to,  and  may  be  of 
effect ; — we  hope  there  are  circumstances,  in  his  case,  which 
may  lead  to  some  distinction  in  his  favour ;  liis  was  but  a 
subordinate  part  in  these  outrages ;  and  yoa  will  not  fail 
to  recollect  with  what  generosity  of  heart  he  assisted  the 
escape  of  one,  who  was  forced  ag-ainst  his  will  to  take  a 
part  ip  them ;  bis  appeaiimce  and  demeanour  you  your* 
selves  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of;  he  is  the 
parent  of  an  infwt  family,  now  with  their  anxious  mother^ 
waiting,  with  throbbing  hearts,  the  event  of  your  decision.' 
he  is  but  at  an  early  period  of  Ufe,  he  might  yet  learn, a 
salutary  lesson  from  these  proceedings  and  yet  become  au 
useful  and  industrious,  and  a  loyal  meinber  of  the  comn 
munity ;— such,  these  unhappy  transactions  found  him,,  and 
such,  he  would  still  have  been,  if  he  had  not  been  thus 
basely  seduced  from  his  allegiance.  To  those  seductibps, 
which  have  misled  so  many  loyal  people  from  their  duty, 
I  have  on  a  former  occasion  alluded ;  I  shall  do^  no  more 
than  allude  to  them  at  present ; — ^my  unfortunate  client 
casts  himself,  with  all  humility  and  contrition,  for  mercy, 
at  the  foot  of  that  Throne  he  h^s  assaulted,  where  mercy, 
on  just  occasions,  is  never  sought  in  vain  ;  for  mercy  aJone 
I  can  ask,  and  that  mercy,  I  confidently  hope,  may  be 
extended  to  him. 

.  Gentlemen,  this  day  brings  to  a  close,  another  year  of  the 
lon^aad  glorious  reign  of  our  venerable  and  gracious 
Sovereign;  would  to  God  it  might  close  these  unhappy 
proceedings !  may  the  next  year  commence  a  new  era  of 
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domestic  peace  and  civil .  uaion ! — may  this  gr^at  Nation 
henceforth  enjoy  a  long  continuance  of  that  prosperity^ 
whigh  nothing  but  civil  discord  can  prevent !— A  salutary 
lesson  has,  I  am  sure,  been  given  to  the  Public,  by  these 
proceedings ;  and  I  trust  all,  who  have  witnessed  them,  will 
retire  in  admiration,  of  the  inflexible  integrity,  the  wisdom, 
the  supremacy,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Law  of  England, 
to  which  the  prince  and  the  people  owe  equal  homage,  and 
subjection* 


EVIDENCE  POR  THE  PRISONER. 

Samuel  Curzon,  stswn. 
'       -  Examined  by  Mr,  Denman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  George 
Weightman  ? 

A.  Three  years  and  better ;  he  has  lodged  at  my  house 
at  different  times  for  three  years ;  not  three  years  together, 
but  at  different  times. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  his 
character  has  been  i 

A.  Oh  yes ;  he  always  behaved  very  well  at  my  house, 
and  paid  his  way  like  a  man.  ^  "'•■.'  \ 

Q.  Was  he  always  considered  a  peaceable  and  quiet 
man  ? 

A,  For  any  thing  I  have  known. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  has  been  at  my  house  a  deal. 

John  Smith,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  ? 

il.  Something  better  than  ten  years;  he  has  worked 
with  me  about  six  years  at  intervals. 
•  Q.  What  has  his  character  been? 

il.  I  never  saw  any  thing  against  him<;  but  he  ha3  ap- 
peared to  be  an  honourable  upright  man. 

Vol.  n,  I  i 
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Q.  Did  you  ckMuider  him  a  peaceable,  tad  sober  and 
well  conducted  man  i 
Ji.  Yes,  I  never  saw  any  thing  to  the  contnury. 

Edward  Clark,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Denvmn* 

Q.  I  believe  yon  are  the  constable  of  Peatridge  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  George  Weightman  i 
A.  Upwards  of  twenty  years ;  ever  since  he  was  a  little 

boy. 

Q.  Whatcharacter  has  he  borne? 

A*  I  never  knew  any  thing  against  him  till  this  unfor- 
tunate affair. 

Q.  Did  he  bear  a  good  character  as  a  peaceablf;  and 
quiet  man  i 

A.  Yesi  I  never  heard  the  contrary ;  not  till  this  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  DENMAN. 

May  it  please  your  Ix)rdships^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
X  THINK  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  any  counsel,  or  any  man  who  is  concerned  in 
the  defence  of  this  uafortuoate  prisoner,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Jury,  upon  the  subject,  without 
exercising  that  privilege ;  yet  I  do  feel,  after  what  has 
been  already  said  to  you,  by  my  learned  friend,  with  so 
much  feeling,  sense,  and  truth,  that  I  should  be  doing 
something  worse  than  wasting  your  time,  if  I  were  to  at- 
tempt to  add  any  thing  to  the  impression,  which  not  only 
his  address,  but  the  whole  circumstances  of  this  case  must 
have  made  upon  your  minds.  The  cause  is  over ;  we  do 
not  make  the  show  of  an  unavailing  resistance  ;-*-we  have 
cast  away  our  arms ; — we  cry  for  mercy !  It  will  be  fot 
you  to  say,  when  those  circumstances  are  detailed  to.  you 
by  the  learned  Judge,  which  have  b^«a  already  proved  in 
evidence,  but  upon  which  I  i^eaUy  am  not  competent  ta 
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observe,  whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  conduct  and 
character  of  this  unfortunate  individual  are  such,  as  to 
entitle  him  at  your  hands  to  that  recommendation,  which 
I  am  sure  the  Crown  would  be  happy  to  attend  to,  if  you, 
under  all  the  circumstances^  thought  yourselves  privileged 
to  give  it.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  Gentlemen^  from 
hearing  the  evidence:  which,  I  trust,  wilt  convince  you 
that  you  ought  to  bestow  that  assistance  and  that  succour, 
which  alone  an  unfortunate  and  misguided  man  is  capable 
of  reoeiviog  at  your  liaods. 

Mr-  JUSTICE  HOLROYD, 

Prisoner  ^\  th/e  bar :  Now  isi  th^  time  for  you  to  say  any 
tl^ipg  which  you  «£^y  wish  to  say  in  your  own  defence. 
Ycm  ar^  ^^ntiiied,  if  there  is  any  thing  you  wish  to  say  to 
tl^e  Jury,  tp  say  it,  although  your  Counsel  have  urg^d  what 
they  thought  fit.    Do  you  wish  to  say  any  thing  i^ 

PnVoi^er.    I  )«ave  it  to  my  counsiel,  my  Lord* 
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REPLY. 


MR.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

Gendemen  of  the  Jury, 

After  what  has  been  said,  by  both  my  learned  friends, 
standing  as  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  can  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  many 
moments  of  your  time,  in  the  few  observations  that  I  |;iave 
to  address  to  you.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cross,  has 
truly  stated  to  you,  that  the  nature  and  character  of  this 
transaction,  generally  speaking  of  it,  have  been  most  tho- 
roughly, most  anxiously  investigated,  by  the  learned  Judges 
and  by  three  former  Juries ;  that  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  transaction,  as  constituting  the  o£Fence  of  High 
Treason  in  somebody,  have,  after  that  investigation,  been 
decided,  and  been  decided  in  a  manner,  against  which  no 
human  being,  with  a  reasonable  mind,  can  lift  up  his 
voice.  Gentlemen,  let  me  do  justice,  however,  to  my 
learned  friends,  in  saying  this,  that  whilst  it  was  possible 
that  argument  could  be  kept  up,  for  the  advantage  of 
those  for  whom  they  have  been  counsel,  every  thing  that 
learning  and  research — every  .  thing  that  ingenuity  and 
talent— every  thing  that  eloquence  and  forcible  appeal  to 
the  understanding,  or  passions,  of  those  who  were  to  decide, 
could  be  brought  into  the  field,  for  the  advantage  of  those 
for  whom  they  have  been  concerned,  has  by  them  been 
done.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they,  when  they  shall  retire 
ultimately  from  this  place,  may  go  home  and  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts  and  sa}^  we  have  done  our  duty ; 
for  they  have  done  it  well. 

Gentlemen,  as  has  been  truly  stated  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Cross,  if  the  character  of  the  transaction  itself 
is  decided  (and  about  that  there  can  be  no  doubt)  namely, 
that  these  acts,  committed  with  the  intentions  with  which 
they  were  committed,  amount  to  the  crime  of  High  Trea- 
fton,  the  only  other  question  that  can  remain  in  the  indi- 
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Yidual  case  is,  whether  the  particular  person  standing 
before  you  is  implicated  in  those  acts,  cognizant  of  the 
intentions  with  which  they  were  committed,  and  a  party, 
and  an  assistant,  and  an  active  partizan,in  the  commission 
of  those  acts.  Gentlemen,  a  body  of  evidence  has  been 
brought  before  you,  which  my  learned  friends  have  truly 
stated  they  can  have  no  means  of  contradicting,  because 
it  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contradict  it, 
wbicli  does  bring  home  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  he  was  concerned  in  this  transaction ;  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  the  intent  of  those  who  were  acting 
at  the  times  about  which  we  have  given  evidence;  that  hi 
mind  went  along  with  them,  and  that  he  applied  all  the 
energy,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  which  he  was  capable 
at  the  time,  in  carrying  on,  as  an  active  partizan,  this  nn- 
fortunate  and  nefarious  transaction. — If  that  be  so  (about 
which  no  human  being  can  doubt)  you  have,  as  Jurymen, 
to  exercise  and  to  perform  only  your  duty  of  pronouncing, 
according  to  the  evidence  you  have  heard,  that  verdict, 
which  can  alone  be  supported  by  the  evidence,  namely, 
that  he  is  Guilty. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  that  forcible  appeal,  that  has 
been  made  by  my  learned  friend,  to  mercy,  I,  and  those 
who  stand  here,  are  not  the  dispensers  of  that  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  when  properly  exercised,  which  belongs  to 
man ;  that  must  be  left  to  others.  My  learned  friends  have 
introduced  one  branch,  or  one  species  of  evidence  which, 
as  addressed  in  one  point  of  view,  has  been  wisely  done, 
and  properly  done,  as  in  another  point  of  view  it  can  have 
no  effect — I  meati,  the  evidence  to  this  man's  character. 
As  applying  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  upon  which  you  are 
to  exercise  your  judgment,  it  has  no  weight;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why : — In  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
crimes  are  committed  ;  where  there  is  reasonable  doubt  or 
balance  of  testimony,  character  may  be  introduced  to  shew 
or  to  endeavour  to  shew,  the  improbability  of  a  person, 
who  has  that  character,  committing  the  offence ; — but  when 
die  facts  are  proved  beyond  all  doubt  and  dispute;  when 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  testimony ;  when,  if  what 
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the  witnesses  have  prov^d^  is  true^  the  guilt  oF  ttie  prisoner 
is  apparent,  boweTer  one  may  Ikmenc  that  a  nuta,  pre* 
vioQsly  of  good  character,  may  have  comalitted  audi  a 
crime;  if  the  crime  has  been  committed,  aiid  that  is 
proved,  the  vekrdict  must  follow  in  conseftjuence  of  lliat 
proof. 

Gontlemen,  with  respect  to  that  which  has  beeh  ad* 
dresi^d  to  you,  upon  the  snbjiect  of  recommaidatton,  I  have 
not  one  word  to  say  upon  the  subject;  thkt  must  be 
i»atter  for  your  own  consideration ;  that  mtist  be  ihitttfter 
which  mast  be  weighed  entirely  by  others.  I  will  not  «ay 
one  word  upon  that  subject ;  because  whatever  I  might 
think  about  it,  as  applied  to  the  particular  ciee,  unless  I 
were  called  upon  by  my  duty  to  step  between  any  hfaman 
being  aild  mevfey,  I  oeitaiidy  should  abstain  fh>m  dioingit ; 
if  I  w^re  calkd  upon,  I  must  then  perform  my  duty ;  bnt 
all  the  duty  i  hav«  ben?,  is  to  bring  the  c«»e  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  fairly  before  your  judgM^nt,  that,  upon 
that  case  you  may  exercise  your  honest  understatidiiigs,«]Nl 
pronounce  that,  which  yviu  are  bound  to  do  by  your  ^*^ 
neral  duty  as  men,  and  which  as  jurymen  you  hkve  bound 
yourselves  to  do  by  the  solemh  obligation  of  a^  oath ; 
pronounce  a  Verdict  according  to  the  Eviden(;e. 
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SUMMING  UR 


Mn  JUSTICE  HOLROYD. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

jAf  ter  the  very  long  and  patient  inveistigationy  which  every 
one  mast  be  satisfied  has  been  given,  both  to  the  present 
cftse^  and  likewise  to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  Counsel  upon  the  part  x>f  the  pri- 
imoersy  has  fdit,  that  it  is  inajpossible  tj&ey  can  stand  against 
Mch  a  body  of  evidence  as  has  been  given -against  the  pii- 
eoner  at  the  bar  in  the  {^reseat  case ;  for  that  the  facts 
which  are  given  in  evidence,  su^osing  them  to  be  true, 
and  <^  that  no  doubt  appears  to  be  entertained,  but  of  that, 
it  is  your  province  to  judge;  that  strong  body  of  evidence 
which  has  been  given,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  is  sufficient 
fliost  clearly  and  indisputably  to  establish  the  crime  of 
Hi^  Treason  against  the  prisoner  at  the  ban 

There  is  not,  in  law,  certainly,  any  doubt  that  an  insur- 
rection for  g^eral  public  purposes,  that  is,  a  rising  of  a 
considerabk  body  of  people  for  those  purposes,  and  the 
attempting  to  carry  them  into  effect  by  force  of  arms,  is  a 
levying  of  war,  and  is  High  Treason ;  and  there  cannot  be 
the  smallest  possible  doubt  that  that  design  which  has  been 
spoken  of  by  the  different  witnesses,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  .and  you  see  by  how  many  witnesses  it  has  been  con- 
firmed, upon  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  smallest  impeachment ; 
supposing  the  design  to  exist,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  but  that  such  a  design,  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
and  to  depose  the  Government,  is  unquestionably  High 
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Treason ;  no  Judge  has  ever  doubted  it,  either  before  the 
revolution  of  1688^  or  since ;  upon  all  occasions  it  has  been 
acted  upon>  and  never  questioned  by  any  of  them. 

Gentlemen,  most  unquestionably  it  is  my  own  opinion, 
and  I  speak  the  opinion,  I  believe,  of  the  rest  of  the  Court, 
when  I  say  this,  respecting  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  pri-' 
soner,  that  no  learning,  ability,  or  ingenuity,  has  been  want- 
ing, on  their  part,  or  the  most  strenuous  exertions ;  and  that, 
if  any  thing  more  could  have  been  done,  with  the  smallest 
hope  of  success,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  you  and 
to  the  Public,  it  would  have  been  done;  there  have  been 
in  the  preceding  cases  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners  by  their  counsel;  here  they  have 
acted  wisely,  in  endeavouring  to  put  the  case  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown ;  for  as  to  mercy,  that  is  the  preroga* 
tive  of  the  Crown.  It  is  your  province,  and  it  is  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  Court,  in  stating  to  you  the  points  of  law;  and 
in  guiding  your  decision  rightly  to  the  points  of  fact,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  law  as  we  find  it  laid  down,  and  to 
the  facts  as  they  are  proved ;  those  alode  are  the  duties  of 
the  Court  ;  the  only  question  you  have  to  debide  is, 
whether  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  or  not  f 

Gentlemen,  if  yon  wish  it,  I  will  go  through  the  evi- 
dence, and  state  the  different  points  of  law,  and  likewise 
the  different  observations  upon  the  facts,  how  they  bear 
upon  the  prisoner ;  in  case  you  are  not  satisfied,  that  the 
t^harge  is  proved  against  him;  or  if  any  one  of  yon  has  a 
doubt  about  it; — but  if  no  one  of  you  has  the  least  doubt, 
it  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  your  time,  and  the 
^ime  of  the  Country,  to  be  proceeding  to  recapitulate  the 
evidence,  and  to  make  observations  upon  it  If  it  be  in 
any  degree  wished  for  by  any  one  of  yoli,  and  you  think 
justice  will  be  better  executed  by  you  in  consequence  of 
my  so  doing,  I  am  most  ready  to  proceed. 

The  Jury  consulted  together. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  Gentlemen,  if  you  have 
any  desire  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  consider  whettier  you 
wish  to  have  the  evidence  stated  to  you,  there  is  not  the 
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least '  objisction  to  it.    The  learned  Judge  is  ^ery  desifous 
of  doing,  whatever  is  considered  by  you  most  useful. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury,  The  Gentlemen  wish  to  retire, 
to  consider  of  their  verdict. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards,  If  you  wish  to  retire,  to 
consider  of  your  verdict,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that 
you  should  hear  the  evidence  first. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — No,  my  lord,  we  are  all  satisfied 
with  the  evidence ;  we  have  heard  the  evidence,  and  would 
not  wish  to  hinder  the  Court  in  hearing  it  again. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. — Let  us  understand  each 
other,  upon  this  very  important  subject;  the  learned  Judge 
has  stated  to  you,  'his  readiness  to  read  to  you  all  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  taken  by  him  ;  if  you  have  any  doubt 
at  all  upon  the  subject  of  the  evidence,  it  is  very  fit  that 
you  should  hear  it ;  if  you  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject 
of  the  evidence,  then  to  be  sure  you  need  not  be  troubled 
with  it.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  consider,  whether 
you  wish  to  hear  the  evidence  or  not  ?  You  can  tell  with- 
out going  out,  I  should  conceive,  whether  you  wish  to  hear 
the  evidence ;  you  must  not  go  and  consider  of  your  ver- 
dict out  of  dOors^  without  knowing  what  the  evidence  is, 

A  Juryman. — We  have  no  doubt  upon  the  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. — ^Then  if  you  have  no 
doubt,  you  may  bring  in  your  verdict. 

The  Jury  consulted  together. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — My  lord,  the  Jury  seem  to  wish 
the  evidence  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  commented  upon. 

J  Juryman. — My  lord,  the  Jury  are  all  satisfied;  they 
do  not  wish  to  hear  the  evidence. 

■ 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. — Are  you  all  of  the  same 
opinion,  Gentlemen  ? 

The  Jury  consulted  together. 
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saji  thirt;  ^  prisoner  te  Guilty ;  Imt  we  Bdrotigly  recommend 
him  to  mercy,  in  coDfiideration  of  his  former  character. 

The  Verdict  was  recorded,  That  ihe  Jtry  found  tht 
prisoner  Guilty  ;  that  he  had  no  lands,  8cc.  to 
their  knowledge;  and  that  they  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  Mercy,  in  consideration  of  his 
former  character. 

Aif&ufmed  io  t^^fifiorroiw  mortdng,  nine  ai'dock. 
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I^PECIAL   ASSIZE,    DERBY: 
Saturday f  2^th  October,  1817. 


Thomas  Bacon,  John  Bacon,  Samuel  Hunt,  Joseph  Turner, 
otherwise  called  Manchester  Turner,  Edward  Turner, 
John  Onion  the  elder,  John  Mac  Kessmck,  Crerman 
Buxton,  and  Josiah  Godber,  were  set  to  the  bar. 

MR.  DENMAN. 

My  Lord, 
I  AM  Qow  to  make  M  humble  applicfktioii  to  the  Court, 
which  I  trust  will  meet  with  attention  ;  it  is  simply  this, 
that  these  perscms^  who  have  been  called  up,  and  pleaded 
Not  Guilty,  may  be  permitted  to  withdraw  that  plea,  and 
plead  Guilty ;  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  merciful 
consideration  of  those  in  whose  hands  their  case  is. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,    I  can  make  no  objection^  of 
course,  to  what  is  proposed. 

The  Prisoners  severalty  pieaded  GuOty. 


4^h*i«aMd»Ab 


John  Moore,  Edward  Moore,  Charles  Swaine,  John  Hill, 
Joseph  Rawson,  otherwise  Joseph  Thorpe,  George 
Brassington,  WilUam  Hardwick,  William  fVeightman, 
Alexander  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Betterson,  were  set  to 
the  bar. 

■ 

Mr.  Denman.  On  behalf  of  these  prisoners,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  like  motion,  that  they  may  be  also  permitted 
to  withdraw  their  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  and  plead  Guilty. 

Snie  PHsoners  severalfy  pleaded  GaUty. 
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Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger,  Samuel  Ludlam,  Wittiam 
Ludlam,  Robert  Turner,  Joseph  fVeighiman  the 
younger,  James  Weightman,  Thomas  fVeightman, 
William  Adams,  John  Wright,  Joseph  Topham, 
Thomas  Ensor,  and  Joseph  Savage,  were  set  to 
the  bar. 

The  panel  was  called ;  and  the  first  twelve  Gentlemen 
who  appeared,  were  sworn. 

THE  JURY : 

William  White.  Thomas  Robotham. 

Thomas  Borough.  Robert  Frost. 

William  Morley.  John  Tempest. 

William  Wilkes.  Thomas  Archer. 

John  Stretton.  Thomas  Orme. 

Robert  Beard.  William  Bailey » 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoners,  in  the  usual 
form. 

MR.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

« 

May^  it  please  your  Lordship, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
I  THINK  I  see  collected  in  that  box,  some  Gentlemen 
who  have  served  upon  former  juries  during  the  trials  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  commission  under  which  their 
Lordships  are  sitting ;  others,  I  believe,  are  in  that  box, 
who  have  not  betn  impanelled  upon  the  former  juries, 
but  who  probably  have  heard  that,  which  has  been  passing 
during  the  former  trials. 

Gentlemen,  you  who  have  officiated  before,  during  the 
existence  of  this  commission^  have  had  a  most  important, 
a  most  anxious,  and  most  painful  duty  to  perform :  im- 
portant, as  it  affected  the  community  at  large,  and  the 
prisoners,  whose  conduct  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of 
investigation;  anxious,  as  it  related  to  yourselves,  that 
you  might  duly,  and  well,  and  faithfully  exercise  that  im- 
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portant  duty ;  and  painfiil  in  the  extreme  ^hen  you  came 
to  its  ultimate  fulfilment  and  performance^  in.  consequence 
of  your  having  found  yourselves  obliged,  in  the. sacred 
execution  of  that  function,  to  pronounce  some  of  your 
fellow  subjects  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged.  To  relieve  your  minds  in  some  degree  at  the 
present  moment,  I  will  tell  you  in  the  outset,  of  what  I  have 
to  address  to  you,  which  will  be  very  short,  that  from  the 
exercise  of  the  painful  part  of  your  duty,  you  will  upon 
the  present  occasion  be  relieved.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  by  a  most  able  writer  upon  the  subject  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  that  one  of  the  ends,  and  final 
causes  of  human  punishment,  is  to  deter,  by  the  example 
of  the  convicted,  others  from  offending  in  such  like  cases, 
I  think  I  cite  the  very  words  of  that  great  and  eminent 
writer,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  When  many  persons  are 
engaged  together  in  committing  crimes  of  a  public  nature, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  that 
end,  and  final  cause,  to  bring  some,  and  often  many  of 
them,  to  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  of  justice ;  but  when 
once  the  period  arrives^  at  which  one  may  hope — may 
almost  confidently  hope,  that  the  examples  which  have 
been  made  by  conviction,  may  attain  that  end ;  there  can 
be  nothing  so  gratifying  as  at  that  time  to  sheath  the  sword 
of  justice,  and  extend  the  hand  of  mercy,  towards  the 
remainder  of  the  criminals. 

Gentlemen,  you  observe  that  amongst  those  unfortunate 
men  who  stand  at  the  bar,  many  are  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  life  ;  that  they  are  very  young ;  from  that  which  has 
appeared  hitherto,  and  from  the  names  which  have  been 
read  to  you,  you  will  have  discovered,  that  many  of  them 
are  connected  by  ties  of  relationship  to  others,  who  have 
appeared  to  be  guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  they  have 
been  charged ;  some  of  them  are  cousins,  others  are  bro* 
thers,  others  are  the  nephews  of  those  who  have  appeared 
to  be  most  active  in  this  most  nefarious  scheme ;  and  with 
lespect  to  two,  they  are  the  sons  of  one  of  the  convicted 
persons.     I  am  willing  to  suppose,  that  without  due  con- 
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sideratiooi  whieh^  yaupg  u  they  are,  still  it  \rag  tb^ir 
bouoden  duty  to  pay  to  the  obedieace  of  the  laws  of  thek 
country,  they  have  b^en  induced  to  follow  the  bad  exa^iple 
of  others,  to  whom  they  would  naturally  have  looked  np 
as  patterns  of  every  thing  that  was  goodj  by  w^y  of 
example,  and  therefore,  have  be^n  misled  by  their  ex- 
amples, in  pursuing  that  course  which  is  charged  upon 
them.  Gentlemen,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  brought 
them  before  you  this  morning;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
offermg  Evidence  against  them,  in  order  that  you  may 
convict,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  you,  that  I  will 
offer  no  Evidence,  in  order  that  you  may  pronounce  9 
verdict  of  Acquittal ;  hopipg  and  trusting,  that,  so  far  froip 
this  having  any  improper  effect  upon  their  minds,  it  will 
restore  tliem  back  to  the  bosoms  of  the  families  to  wbic\k 
they  belong,  to  the  friends  who  may  hitherto  have  h^ 
affection  and  regard  for  them,  and  that,  being  so  restor^> 
they  may  profit  by  the  example,  which,  from  these  pro- 
ceedings, ha9  been  set,  and  become  that,  which  I  hope^ 
up  tQ  the  time  when  they  engaged  and  embarked  in  th^ 
dangerous  and  dreadful  concern,  they  were;  honest,  sober, 
illustrious,  religious  men^bers  of  society ;  and  that,  from 
this  moment,  they  will,  by  their  industry,  their  hp^esiy^ 
and  their  integrity,  endeavour  faithfully  to  perform  their 
duties,  in  the  several  stations  of  life,  into  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  them ;  this  I  most  fervently  hope  l-r^ 
And  if,  hereafter,  I  should  hear  that  they  have  done  so,  ihat 
they  have  become  valuable  members  of  society,  and  thaty 
if  it  pleases  God  to  prolong  their  lives,  they  have,  as  they 
advanced  in  age,  given  examples  to  others  of  steadiness,  of 
sobriety,  and  of  integrity,  if  I  shall  hear  this,  which  I  hope 
I  shall,  I  declare  I  shall  derive  more  gratification  from  th9-t> 
which  I  am  doing  at  this  moment,  than  almost  from  any 
previous  action  of  my  life. 

I  have  endeavoured,  through  the  course  of  this  p|o- 
ceding,  to  perform  my  duty,  as  well  as  wy  poor  talents 
would  enable  me,  with  justice  to  the  (Country ^  and  witti 
justice  to  aU  who  bsive  been  brpugbt  before  you ;  I  can 
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haTe  no  object  but  the  w^Uaie  of  the  comnuDity ;  I  bope, 
wd  1  am  willing  to  believe,  that  the  step  which  I  am  at 
present  taking,  will  operate  as  much  to  restore  ^e  minds 
of  men  to  a  due  sense  of  their  obligation  to  the  laws  of 
their  oountrj,  as  any  previous  step,  that  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  txas  tak^ai  place.  I  oi;^ht  to  apologize 
to  their  Lordships,  and  to  you,  for  having  stated  that  which 
I  have  done,  but  I  have  thought  it  right  to  state  my 
leaaons  for  the  conduct  I  am  pursuing;  I  may  err,  for 
aught  I  know,  in  my  judgment,  but  it  is  the  result  of 
serious  consideration  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  have  com^ 
to  the  right  conclusion. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  J2»c&in&.«*^entlanen  of  the  Jury 
The  Attorney  General  having,  with  that  hua^nity  which 
belongs  to  him,  and,  I  may  say,  to  those  whom  he  re« 
presents,  here  declined  to  offer  any  Evidence  against  the 
nnfortunate  Prisoners  at  the  bar,  your  only  duty  is,  to  find 
them,  not  guilty. 

The  Jury,  immediately,  found  the  Prisoners,  Not 
Guilty. 

Chrk  rf  Arraigns.  Did  the  Prisoners,  qr  any  of  them, 
fly  for  it? 

Fbreman.    Not  to  our  knowledge. 

XiOrrf  Chief  Baron  Richards,  Prisoners:  The  Jury,  be^- 
oause  there  has  been  no  evidence  offered  against  you  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  have  acquitted  you.  I  hope,  that 
you,  and  every  one  in  Court,  beard  every  word  which  was 
addressed  by  the  learned  Attorney  General  to  the  Jury, 
and  that  every  word  has  made  its  due  impression  :  let  me 
beseech  you  never  to  forget  the  danger  which  you  have 
now  escaped,  or  the  tenderness  which  enables  you  to  avoid 
death  ;^  for  I,  who  have  before  me  the  depositions  whicl| 
have  been  taken  before  the  magistrates,  know,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  that  I  mast  have  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  death  upmi  you,  if  the  King's  Attorney  General  had 
ehosen  to  proceed  against  you.   He  has  taken  compassion 
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upon  your  yontb;  he  has  tnisted^  that  you  have  been 
misled  by  otfiers,  to  whom  you  gave  improper  confidence^ 
and  he  flatters  himself^  as  I  flatter  myself^  that  you  will 
lead  more  correct  and  better  lives  in  future.  Take  warning 
by  what  has  passed;  go  home,  and  thank  your  God  for  the 
mercy  which  you  have  received ;  endeavour  to  lead  sober 
and  religious  lives,  and  strive,  day  and  night,  to  reform 
yourselves,  and  that  conduct  will  render  you  once  more  a 
credit  to  society,  and  will  enable  you  to  lead  happy  lives 
here,  and  a  happy  eternity  hereafter:  Go  home  and 
thank  God. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  There  has  been  an  Inquisition 
returned  before  your  Lordshfps,  charging,  that  some  per- 
son unknown  fired  at,  and  killed  Robert  Walters,  and 
charging  Isaac  Ludlam  theelder,  William  Ludlam,  William 
Barker,  William  Turner,  Manchester  Turner,  and  Robert 
Turner,  as  principals  In  the  second  degree.-  The  first  ob- 
jection to  the  Inquisition,  which  I  apprehend  is  fatal  to  it, 
is,  that  there  is  no  proper  venue  to  the  allegation  of  the 
oflence.  In  the  margin  there  is,  "  Liberty  of  the  Hundred 
of  Scarsdale,  in  the  county  of  Derby  ;*'  then  it  goes  on, 
**  An  Inquisition  taken,  (and  so  forth,)  within  the  hundred 
and  county  aforesaid,  before  His  Majesty's  Coroner  for 
the  liberty  and  hundred  aforesaid,  on  the  oaths  of  twelve 
persons,  who  do  upon  their  oaths  say,  that  some  person  or 
j^ersons  unknown^  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  afore" 
said,  in  the  county  aforesaid,'^  no  parish  having  been 
named ;  I  apprehend  that  is  a  decisive  objection. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    No  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Dentnan.  Tlien,  I  apprehend,  that  disposes  of  all  the 
records  before  the  Court ;  and  I  think  it-may  be  proper  for 
me  to  say,  from  the  part  I  have  taken  in  these  Proceedings, 
^hat  no  man  can  wish  more  than  I  do,  that  all  which  has 
fallen  from  my  learned  friend  should  have  its  due  eflect  on 
the  individuals  he  has  so  mercifully  discharged ;  and  I 
trust,  if  any  spirit  of  disaffection  and  discontent  has  per- 
vaded the  country,  which  has  produced  on  their  mindc^ 
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fiomething  like  a  perverted  allegiance— ^sometbiDg  like  a 
not'iQD  that  their  neigbbours,  and  those  to  whom.tbej 
looked  up,  had  bepn  justified  in  the  proceedings  ^hey 
adopted;  it  will  be  destroyed  by  seeing  such  a  oiode  pf 
administering  the  Uws,  aiid  isueU  adispositiou  to  apply 
mercy  wherever  it  can  be  properly  applied. 


\ 


'IF^    ^ 


The  Prisoners  who  had  been  convicted,  and  those 
who  had  pleaded  Guilty,  were  put  to  the  bar,  and 
severally  asked  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns, 
"  What  haye  you  to  ^ay  .for  yourself,  why  the 
Court  should  not  pass  sentence  of  Death  upon 
yop,  according  to  law;"-— when  thefoUowiqg  made 
answers : 

s 

Jeremiah  Brandretk.  I  would  ask  for  mercy  if  mercy 
can  be  extended  towards  me ;  and  I  would  address  you  iq 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  ^^  Jf  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me ;  but  not  my  will,  but  your  will/* 

Isaac  Ludlam.  May  it  please  your  Lordships,  if  you  can 
shew  mercy,  dp,  for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  family,  whom, 
I  hope,  your  Lordships  will  take  into  consideration,  and 
shew  mercy  unto  me.  I  hope  the  Court  will  in  pity  rcr 
member  me,  and  spare  my  life ;  it  shall  be  a  life  cor? 
responding  to  the  will  of  God  and  man;  I  shall  take  it  a$^ 
one  of  the  greatest  favours  my  God  can  grant  me. 

John  Bacon,  I  hope  you  will  have  piercy  upon  me. 

Samuel  Hunt,  I  hope,  my  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  me. 

Edward  Turner*  I  hope  yojur  Lordships  will  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

John  Onion  the  elder.    I  have  borne  a  good  pharacteir 
before,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  my  offence. 

John  Mac  Kessisnck.    I  earnestly  beg  their  Lordships 
will  extend  mercy  towards  me. 

German  Buxton.   I  hope  I  shall  be  treated  with  mercy, 
Vol,  IL  K  k 
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Josiah  Godber*  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  man,  and  I  hope 
your  Lordships  will  have  mercy  upon  me. 

John  Moore.  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  have  mercy 
Upon  me. 

Edward  Moore.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  remembered  in 
mercy. 

Charles  Swaine^    Do,  my  Lord,  have  mercy  tipon  me.. 

John  HilL    I  hope  my  Lords  will  shew  mercy. 

Joseph  Rawson.  I  hope  my  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon 
me. 

George  Brassington.  I  humbly  beg  their  Lordships  will 
extend  their  mercy  towards  me. 

William  Hardwick.   I  trust  I  shall  have  mercy. 

fVilliam  fFeightman.  Please  my  Lord  to  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

Alexander  Johnson.    I  hope  your  Lordships  will  extend 
mercy  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  parents. 
Thomas  BeUison.   I  hope  for  mercy. 
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Sentence. 

LORD  CHIEF  BARON  RICHARDS. 

Prisoners  at  the  bar:  To  see  so  many  persons, 
especially  of  your  description,  standing  in  the  miserable 
condition  in  which  you  stand  now  before  me,  is  indeed 
most  melancholy ;  and  you  exhibit  to  the  Public,  a  spec- 
tacle, as  afflicting  as  it  is  uncommon.  I  thank  God  it  is 
very  uncommon.  It  must  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
world,  and  I  hope  administer  some  consolation  to  you, 
that  you  have  had  every  assistance  and  every  advantage 
that  any  man  labouring  under  any  charge  could  have 
wished  for.  You  have  been  defended  by  Counsel  of 
your  own  selection,  who,  without  any  the  least  inter- 
ruption from  any  quarter,  used  every  exertion  in  your 
favour,  which  their  experience,  their  learning,  and  their 
great  abilities  cCMild  suggest  to  them ; — I  am  speaking  of 
such  of  you  as  persisted  in  their  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  You 
who  were  tried  at  all,  were  tried  by  several  Juries,  of  as 
great  respectability,  as  patient,  and  as  attentive,  as  ever 
appeared  in  a  British  court  of  justice.  During  the  whole 
of  the  investigation  which  has  taken  place  upon  this  im- 
portant and  solemn  occasion,  every  attention  has  been  paid 
by  every  side,  to  every  thing  that  belonged  to  your  defence. 
Those  Juries  were  compelled,  by  the  clearest  and  most 
irresistible  evidence,  to  find  the  four  they  tried,  guilty  of 
High  Treason.  Those  of  you  who  were  not  tried  by  the 
Juries,  desired  to  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  your  plea  of 
Not  Guilty  ; — ^you  knew  that  your  cases  being  the  same, 
had  been  decided  by  (he  other  cases ;  and  that  you  were 
concluded  by  the  verdicts  which  were  given,  and  the 
rectitude  of  which  you  were  obliged  to  admit ; — you  were 
conscious  of  your  guilt,  and  pleaded   Guilty  :   You  are, 
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therefore,  all  of  you,  guilty  of  High  Treason,  which  the 
indictment  charged  against  you  ;  the  highest  and  greatest 
offence  known  to  the  Law;  it  indeed  in  a  manner  includes 
every  other.  Your  insurrection,  I  thank  God,  did  not  last 
long;  but  whilst  it  continued,  it  was  marked  with^ violent 
outrages,  and  by  the  murder  of  a  young  man,  who  did  not 
offer  even  the  least  appearance  of  provocation  to  you; 
that  conduct  showed  the  ferocity  of  your  purpose.  Your 
object  was,  to  wade  through  the  blood  of  your  Country- 
men, to  extinguish  the  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  your 
Country,  and  to  sacrifice  the  property,  the  liberties,  and 
the  lives  of  your  fellow  subjects,  to  confusion  and  anarchy, 
and  the  most  complete  tyranny.  God  be  praised,  your 
purpose  failed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  this  dreadful  pic- 
ture, which  you  exhibit ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  my  sincere  hope,  and  my  earnest  wishes,  that  the 
example  which  you  furnish  on  this  important  day,  may 
deter  others  from  yielding  to  the  wild  and  frantic  delusions 
of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  frighten  others,  if  there  be  such, 
from  being  instruments  in  the  hands  of  hellish  agitators, 
if  there  are  any  behind,  who,  td  gratify  their  own  malig- 
nity, provoke  and  excite  them,  and  plun^  them  into  ruin 
in  this  world,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  next  also !  Let 
me  beseech  you  to  weigh  well  your  conditions  ;  your  lives 
are  become  forfeit  to  the  violated  Laws  of  your  Country ; 
make  the  most  of  the  small  remnant  of  those  lives  that 
you  sh$ill  enjoy ;  endeavour  to  make  some  compensation 
to  the  society  which  you  have  injured,  and  pray  God 
fervently  for  his  forgiveness.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  except  that  I  must  repeat 
my  sincere  wishes,  that  your  example  may  serve  as  a  great 
lesson  to  others;  and  that  the  excellent  advice  which  some 
of  you  received  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  may  never  be  forgotten 
by  others,  "  That  the  law  is  too  strong  for  rebels,  and  that 
they  always  carry  the  halter  about  their  necks."  I  hope 
others,  by  remembering  what  passes  to-day,  may  avoid 
the  dreadful  situation  in  which  you  are  placed. 
*^  1  cannot  trust  myself  with  speaking  more  upon  the 
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titibject,  but  I  hasten  to  pronounce  upon  you  the  last  and 
awful  sentence  of  the  law  ;  That  you,  and  each  of  you,  be 
taken  from  hence  to  the  gaol  from  whence  you  came,  and 
from  thence  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  be  there  severally  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you 
be  dead — and  that  afterwards,  your  heads  shall  be  severed 
from  your  bodies,  and  your  bodies  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, shall  be  disposed  of  as  His. Majesty  shall  direct;  and 
may  the  Lord  God  of  All  Mercies  have  compassion  upon 
you ! 

Isaac  Ludiam.    I  hope  jour  Lordships  will  have  mercy 
upon  me. 


Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury  :  Your  labours  are  over;  and  I  think  I  should  not  be 
doing  justice  to  the  Jurymen  of  this  County,  if  I  did  not, 
in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  learned  Judges 
who  surround  me,  render  our  thanks  to  you  for  your  great 
attention  and  care,  1  may  venture  to  say,  that  1  never 
saw  Jurors,  to  whom  I  am  more  oblrged  to  pay  every  kiud 
of  respect  and  gratitude,  than  the  Juries  who  have 
assembled  here  on  this  occasion. 


On  Friday  the  7th  of  November,  Jeremiah  Brandreth, 
William  Turner^  and  Isaac  Ludiam  the  elder,  weie  drawn 
on  a  hurdle  to  a  platform  erected  in  front  of  the  County 
Gaol  of  Derby f  where  they  were  hanged  until  they  were 
dead ;  when  they  were  cut  down,  and  their  heads  were 
severed  from  their  bodies: — His  Royal  Higtiness  the 
Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  tne  behalf  of 
His  Majesty,  having  graciously  remitted  the  remainaer 
of  their  Sentence. 

George  fVeightman,  Thomas  Bacon^  John  Bacon,  Samuel 
Hunt,  Joseph  Tiinier,  other wrise  caned  Mancliesttr  Cuiu^r, 
Edward  Turner,  John  Onion  the  elder,  John  Mac  Ke^iM^icky 
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German  Buxton^  John  Hilly  and  George  BrassmgiGn^ 
received  His  Majesty's  Pardon,  upon  condition  of  being 
transported  for  life. 

Josiah  Godbevy  Joseph  Rawson  otherwise  (tailed  Joseph 
Thorpe,  and  Thomas  Bettison,  received  His  Majesty's 
Pardon>  apon  condition  of  being  transported  for  fourteen 
years. 

John  Moorey  received  His  Majesty's  Pardon,  upon  con- 
dition of  being  imprisoned  for  two  j^ars. 

Edward  Moore,  and  William  Weightmany  received  His 
Majesty's  Pardon  upon  condition  of  being  imprisoned  for 
one  year. 

> 

Charles  Swaine,  William  Hardwicky  and  Alexander 
JohnsoHf  received  His  Majesty's  Pardon  upon  condition  of 
being  imprisoned  for  six  months. 
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